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1293 Fasli I submitted a Progress Keport of the Admin^tratiun ot joui 
Highness’ Dominions during the first six mouths of my term of office, which 
necessarily referred more to measures in contemplation than to what had already 
been accomplished. 

I have now the honour to sobmit to your Highness the accompanying 
Eeport on the Administration of the year 1294 Fasli. 

My late father, several years before his death, formed the inteution of 
iblishiog reports of las administration, but owing partly to delays in receipt ot 
^^rmatlon from the different departments, and partly to inaccuracies in the 
:ras which rendered their compilation within a reasonable period of the close oi 
d year to which they referred a matter of great difficiilty, he was never able to 
we effect to his wishes in this respect. 

In accordance with your Highness’ express desire, from the early days oi 
niy ad ministration, I have taken steps to secure the preparation of such report 
.ind although the report now submitted falls short of what is to be desired, in 
consequence of incomplete information from several quarters, I trust yoor 
Highness will be pleased to accept it as an earnest of the desire to finnibh regular 
and accuiate information in the future. 


I trust your Highness may also see from this report that an honest endeti- 
vonr has been made to improve the government of the country, and to advance 
the material prosperity of your Highness’ subjects. 


Further, that while having to gain experietice in aduimistrative matters, and 
at the same time to overcome obstacles ot considerable magnitude, some progress 
has been made in carrying into effect the reforms which were either initiated or 
contemjdated by the late Minister, or which have lately been sanctioned by your 


Highness. 


As this is the first Administration Kepoxt foi ^ our Highness’ Duminhm'^ 
which has been written for publication, it seemed to me desirable to preface the 
returns of the official year immediately under review with an account of the past 
history of the administration. For this reason the report has exceeded the limits 
usually allotted for annual Administration Beports of other Governments in British 
territory, and for facility of reference I would submit in this summary a brief 
^tline of the subjects dealt with at greater length in the tody qf t?to 
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In future reports I hope to be able to furnish a more com 
tlcal tables than is possible on this occasiom 



of‘statiS' 


Although not actually falling within the 12 months, < f which this report has 
strictly to deal, the installation of your Highness on th-^ tliione 

Filuioil aad Q-eneral. „ 

of your illustrious ancestors was an event or so great importance 
to the people in every part of the Dominions that it has been referred to in detail 
in this chapter. It will ever be remembered that, following this auspicious event 
your Highness was pleased to issue a proclamation, in which, after commands h 
the administration of the country, your Highness expressed your aims and ho| 
lii the following felicitous words 

O 


Nothing will afford me greater happiness than to see my people livin 
peace and prosperity, engaged in the development of their sources of vvealtii, i' 
acquisition of knowledge and the cultivation of the arts and sciences, so t 
their efforts the country may rise to a high state of enlightenment, and tin 
derive benefit and support from their knowledge and intelligence. 


It is my earnest hope that the Minister and all the officers of State 
ing on my protection and support will always be zealous in the promotion of go 
and the suppression of evil, and will protect the rights of the people without feai 
or favor. 


It is with these sentiments in view that the administration of the 
Country is now being carried on, and although progress must necessarily be slow, 
and difficulties not always easily overcome, there aie grounds for entertain- 
ing the hope that, strengthened by your Highness’ support, and helped with 
the advice and experience of the Imperial (iovernment, always so readily given 
through the British Eesideiit, the fabric of Government lias now been e&tabliske^l 
on a sound and firm basis, and that in process of time it will bear the fruits 
anticipated of it. 

Among other chief events of the period under review noticed in this 
chapter, the offer of the Hyderabad Contingent and the Reformed Troops for 
service at one time in Eszypt, and on another occasion in Afghanistan, although 
not accepted by the Government of India, indicated the readiness with which 
this G'Overnment is prepared to place its resources at the disposal of the 
Imperial power when troubles and war menace the Empire. The cordial 
reception of your Highness’ deputation at Rawal Pindi Camp was felt by all 
to be peculiarly gratifying. 

Looking more at home, the epoch is marked by the appointment of 
Council of State ; by your Highness’ repeated visits Id the Madrassa4-AIie 
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institution which is deriving the greatest benefit from the deep interest taken 

** 

m it by^i^ur^,^,^^hness, not only as evinced at the annual distribution of prizes, 
hut mo^c especM^' in the practical shape of several of your Highness’ relaticms 
ijawn^‘ joined its classes ; by your Highness’ visit to several of the public offices 
in city. Among the events of the year has also to be noticed the outbieak 
ill the Central Jail which led unfortunately to considerable loss of life, for 
wliich the troops were chiefly to blame ; the disturbance at the Mohurrum in 
MS4, caused by the Arabs belonging to Sultan Nawaz Jung, who failed to 
lestrain his men. The action of Government in the latter case has shown that 
riots will no longer be tolerated in the city. The Sultan was tried by a Commission 
and found guilty of abetment of the riot, and the sentence passed upon him was 
one of banishment from Hyderabad and a fine of a lakh of rupees. The fine 
was duly paid, and although some apprehensions were entertained at one time 
of his submitting to the sentence, they were proved to be groundless, and he 
took his departure quietly to Bombay. Being a large creditor in the city, and 
having also claims against the Government, he was subsequently permitted tu 
return to settle his financial affairs. The claim against the Government wa^ 
referred for enquiry to a Commission, but before any report was made, it was 
deemed advisable to effect a compromise. 

The year has also been noted for the exposure of a system of forgery 
connection with sanads prepared for presentation in the Inam Department. 


The changes in the administration during the period under review are 
extremely important, and extend to almost every department, 

ArlmlnisTlati^ e changes,. 

First of all, the Sadr-ul~Mahams have been replaced by Muin- 
iil'Mahams, or Departmental Ministers with fuller powers. Of the latter, there 
are now four, viz., the Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk, who has charge of Eevenue, 
Idnance and Troops; Nawab Sbahab Jung in the Police Department ; Nawab 
takr-ul-Mulk in the JiidiciaU Department ; and the Nawab Khan Khanan, who 
has charg'e of the Municipal, Medical and Public Works Departments. The 
Secretariats have also undergone a radical change, two new offices of Political 
and Finance Secretary and Horae Secretary having been created, while the office of 
Miscellaneous Secretary has been abolished. The Political and Financial Secretary 
is now responsible for all financial matters, for the compilation of the Administra- 
tion Eeport, Statistics, Government Press, Translation Department, and issuing of 
general orders not connected with any special department, which are issued 
'under the sign a id seal of the Prime Minister. 


The Miscellaneous Secretary’s duties have been distributed b}^ giving the 
Medical Department to the English Secretary, the Government Press to the 
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la futuic repoi''l'& T hope to be able to famish a moie coraplet^ 't of statis- 
tic if tibles than is possible on this occasion. ji 0 m 

\ 

Although notaetually Mliag within the 12 months, ( f Trhich thih Report has 
stilctly to deal, the installation of your Highness on th ’ throne 

1 I -1 and CxcueiaL , 

of } 0111 illostnons ancestors was an event oi so great importance 

"o the people in eveij part of the Dooiinions that it has been referred to m detail 
m this chapter. It will ever be remembered that, following this auspicious event 
your Highness was pleased to issue a proclamation, in which, aftei commands h 
the administration of the country, your Highness expressed your aims and ho] 
in the following felicitous words : — 

“ Nothing vrill afford me greater happiness than to see my people livin 
peace and prosperity, engaged in the development of their sources of wealth, i' 
acquisition of knowledge and the cultivation of the arts and sciences, so t 
their efforts the country may rise to a high state of enlightenment, and tht 
derive benefit and support from their knowledge and intelligence. 

" It is my earnest hope that the Minister and all the officers of State 
ing on luy protection and support will always be zealous in the promotion ot gc 
and the suppression of evil, and will protect the rights of the people without feai 
or favor,” 


It is with these sentiments in view that the administration of the 
country is now being carried on, and although progress must necessarily be slow, 
and difficulties not always easily overcome, there aie grounds for entertain- 
ing the hope that, strengthened by your Highness’ support, and helped with 
the advice and experience of the Imperial Government, always so readily given 
through the British Eesident, the fabric of Government has now been established 
on a sound and film basis, and that in process of time it will bear the fruits 
anticipated of it. 


Among other chief events of the period under review noticed in this 
chapter, the offer of the Hyderabad Contingent and the Reformed Troops for 
service at one time in Eaypt, and on another occasion in Afghanistan, although 
Wdeftted by the Government of India, indicated the readiness with which 
/^d'S^hriunent is prepared to place its resources at the disposal of the 
troubles and war menace the Empire. The cordial 
reception deputation at Rawal Pindi Camp was felt by all 

tq be peculiariy 
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institution ivliis}! is deming the greatest benefit from the deep interest tahei 
If’ it b^ ^^u r ^ joline'^s, not only a& evinced at the annual difetribution of prizes 
but morjir especii^ in the practical shape of seieral oi } our Highness’ relations 
having’^ joined its cllsses ; by youi Highness’ visit to seveial of the public offices 
Among the events of the year has also to be noticed the outbieak 
111 the Central Jail which led unfortunately to considerable loss ot life, for 
which the troops were chiefly to blame ; the disturbance at the Mohunum iii 
H84, caused by the Arabs belonging to Sultan Nawa/s Jung, who failed tc 
' estrain his men. The action of Government in the latter case has shown that 
riots Will no longer be tolerated in the city. The Sultan was tried by a Commission 
and found guilty of abetnaent of the riot, and the sentence passed upon hina was 
one of banishment from Hyderabad and a fi,ne of a lakh of rupees. The fine 
was duly paid, and although some apprehensions were entertained at one time 
of his submitting to the sentence, they were proved to be groundless, and he 
took his departure quietly to Bombay. Being a large creditor in the city, and 
having also claims against the Government, he was subsequently permitted tu 
return to settle his financial affairs. The claim against the Government W'a- 
referred for enquiry to a Commission, but before any report was made, it was 
deemed advisable to effect a compromise. 

The year has also been noted for the exposure of a system of forgery in 
connection with sanads prepared for presentation in the Inam Department. 


The changes in the administration during the period under review are 
extremelv important, and extend to almost every department. 

Adaunistratoe change, „ ” , , i , -sr - 

First of all, the Sadr-ul-Mahams have been replaced by Mmn- 
ul-Mahams, or Departmental Ministers with fuller powers. Of the latter, there 
aie now four, viz., the Nawab ]\Iuiur-ul-Mulk, who has charge of Kevenue, 
Finance and Troops; Nawab Shahab Jung in the Police Department ; Nawab 
Fakr-ul-Mulk in the JudiciarDepartment ; and the Nawab Khan Khanan, who 
has charge of the Municipal, Medical and Public Works Departments. Ihe 
Secretariats have also undergone a radical change, two new offices of Political 
and Finance Secretary and Home Secretary ha\ing been cieated, while the office ot 
Miscellaneous Secretary has been abolished. The Political and Financial Secretart 
is now responsible for all financial matters, for the compilation of the Administra- 
tion Report, Statistics, Government Press, Tianslation Department, and issuing of 
general orders not connected with any special department, which are issued 
'under the sign a id seal of the Piime Minister. 

The Miscellaneous Secretary’s duties have been distributed by giving the 
Medical Department to the English Secretary, the Government Press to the 
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IVililical Secretaij^, the Sanitation of the city and suburbs to the Home Secr6t.»ry, 
wilile the Educational Department remained with Ali Yar^^^Jba^ Jaha'lui 
3Iotaraeu Juna', the officer who previously held the po'^ i, of Mis<.elIaneoiis 
Secretary. The office of Secretary, Irregular Forces, was iroolished, theSduties 
connected with Irregular Forces being given to the English Secretary, ai^^the 
31aiisah Department to the Accountant-General. To the Home Secretariat the 
Departments of Railway, Post Office, Sanitation of city and suburbs, Mint, 
Stamps, and Forests were given. 

In the Revenue Department a most important change was effected, the 
full results of which have yet to be seen, in the abolition of the Board of Revenue, 
and the appointment of Subadars with enhanced powers in place of the Sac r 
Taiuqdars, who previously held the position corresponding to Commissioner 
of Division. The four divisions into which the Dominions are now divided are 
called Sabas, and the Subadars who preside over them are the heads of all 
branches of the adnaimstration within their territorial jurisdiction, being vested 
with most of the powers formerly exercised by the Board of Revenue. Rules 
for the guidance of Subadars, defining their powers in detail, have been drafted, 
but not yet sanctioned by Government. 

In the Judicial Department civil functions have been withdrawn from 
Revenue officers in the Western Division, and separate Civil Courts established. 
This measure had been in consideration for some time during the life of the late 
Minister, and was advocated by Sir Steuart Bayley. An early opportunity wa« 
therefore taken of introducing it as an experimental measure in the Western 
Division, where there is more litigation than in other parts of the country. 
Another very necessary reform introduced during the year, and from which the 
best results may be anticipated, is the extension of the powers of the High 
Court, under which the Court will now supervise the work of the subordinate 
members of the judicial service. 

The Public Works Department has also been reorganized and more closely 
connected as regards initiation of works with the Revenue authorities in the 
districts. The benefit of this change has already become apparent, the friction 
which formerly existed between Engineers and District Officers having almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Another important measure during the year was the creation of the 
appointment of Inspector-General of Revenue. The office was not entirely an 
unknown one. In the year 1875 the late Minister found it necessary to 
spteeial officer to exercise a general supervision over the Revenue 
to : report on the condition of the twoole. and to draw the, attention 



of G overumcut (o an} exifetiug defects or want'!, suggesting at the sanii' {irne* a 
remedy /or tko^aine. The first officer selected for tins pusi was Moulri Syed 
]\Iahdi All {Mauir'^awaz Jung Baliacliir), and during two years that lie held the 
post, iiis ser\ices wore so valuable that the Minister acquiied a deeper insight into 
the woikiug of tire Re\enue Depurtraeut than he ever had befoie, and was cnaified 
thereby both to iemo\e niaii}^ existing evils and irreguiaritieb that wine point cd 
out to liim, and to introduce many necessary and Uheful reforms. j\Ioulvi Xazei 
Ahmed, who succeeded Moulvi Syed Mahdi Ali on his transfer to anorhei appoint- 
ment, held the appointment for only a few months. The appointment tliet 
xomaiueJ vacant owing to the difficulty expeiieuced in finding an officer sufficiently 
qualified to discharge satis faetoiily the duties connected with it. 

With your Highness’ sanction, and the concurrence of the Go\ eminent (d‘ 
India, the appointment was. however, revived in the year under report and given to 
Mr. A. J. Dunlop, of theBerar Comiuission, who, not only had had wide experience 
of the Revenue and Judicial administration in Berar, btit had, fortivo years, been in 
charge of Pagah Taluqs, and was therefore not unacquainted with the condition 
of the people of this country and the general measures of Government adopted from 
time to time for the improvement of the Dominions. Mr. Cordery, in approving 
of the selection of Mr. Dunlop, expressed his opinion in the following words: — “ I 
most fully concur with} on iu thinking that the services of such a travelling 
official will be most beneficial, and that they are rendered all the more needful 
owing to the recent abolition of the Revenue Board. I also believe that in Mr. 
Dunlop you have secured a most competent and trustworthy officer for the ful- 
filment of the very delicate and confidential duties which the appointment will 
sometimes involve.” In addition to the Revenue Department, the llnspector-Gcneral 
has to inspect and report on the working of the Abkari, Stamp, Mint, Forests, 
Customs, and Postal Departments. He has also, since the disclosure of frauds, 
been appointed Inam Commissioner. 

The necessity for this post li^s been clearly proved by the excellent work 
that has already been done by Mr, Dunlop. 

Hie Police Department has also been placed on a better footing, Colonel 
Ludlow, c.t.E., of the Berar Commission, having been appointed Inspectox-Geneial, 
and, as in the case of the Public "Works, the working of the Department as regards 
detection of crime being more closely connected with the District Magistrates. 

The last important measure to notice under this head, and one from which 
X expect to derive great benefit, is the appointment, with the sanction of your 
Highness, of a Special Finance Committee to examine the expenditure and income 
of the State. It was at first intended that this Committee should carefully review 
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tlie Dndgeis for 1295 Fa?=li bofoio tiiey were submitted to Goveinment for sanction, 
anil thib is piactically being done, but tlie work lias proved of so^a^ro^ainature, 
and lias also, for muvoidable reasons, been so frequently infernpted, that the 
results of the Committee’s labours are more likely to be seen in 1296 Fa'^li 
and the succeeding years, Tire importance of thoroughly examining the financial 
expenditure of the State, and. of giving publicity to the measures of Gorerument, 
cannot be orer-esfimated. 

The constitution of Government, as now revised, coinpii'-es }onr Highness 
„ „ as Euler of the State, to whom all important matteis are 

veinment. referred by the Prime Minister ; the Council of State, composed 

of eight of the chief nohles of the State, and your Highness as Piesident ; fto this 
Council matters of importance in Slate policy are referred, and it has also been 
constituted the Legislative Council of the Government) the Prime Minister, as the 
Head of the Executive, Laving under him the Secrttarials, as follows i— 


1. Political and Finance. 

2. Home and Pailway. 

3. Bevenue Department. 

4. Judicial and Police. 

5. English Office. 


6. Diiflai Mnlki, or Persian Office. 

7. Public Woiks, 

8. R(‘gnl ir Tioops. 

9. IrieguLir Troop^. 


To assist the Prime Minister, there are four Muin-nl-Mahanrs, or Ministers 
of Departments, who transact a great deal of the routine work of the Goveinment, 
referring matteis beyond their powers to the Prime Minister. This arrangement 
has relieved the Prime Minister of much work, which would otherwise distinct liis 
attention from the more important measures of Government. The Prime Minister 
exercises, however, a close control over the Financal Department of the State. 
The Peshtar exeicises a share in the administration of the Irregular Troops, and 
the old Government records are kept in the custody ol Rajahs Slieoraj and Rat 
Ryan Bahadurs. The Revenue Administration of the districts is siqrervised by 
the Suhadars, the District Officers under them being Ist Talirqdars (corresponding 
1o Deputy Commissioners) with Assistants, aird Tehsildars in charge of Taimis. 

The Judicial Department has now been placed under the control of the 
High Court, and it is intended that some of the Judges of that Court shali make 
tours iti the districts to inspect the working of the Subordinate Courts. 

The Public Wor'ks Department is in charge of the Secretary, who 
practically is also Chief Engineer. 

An account has been given in Chapter IV. of the Physical and Geological 
features of the country taken from the interesting work of 
historical and D^criptiVe Sketch of His Highness the Nizam’s 
'' the’lelws ‘dllHfe coalfields in the Htate are 



peculiarlj- interebiing at tins tiujo when llio nuw iillwaj is fast 
towaids die Siftgaieiii field'-, vlucli A\lien nuye leadied In ihe Tdihv.fi ate ('\ijOt fei 
}itdd an abmukhf &ui»ply of coal for railwaj pmpo'-cs in Soidhuru India, aint 
inoie especially for the Kiilnaiy in jour Iligline'-s’ own dominions. 

. The census of the Domiuious taken in 1881 showed the p(tpaIation n* rhc 

Cennxs c uuitry to he— 

Males 5,00i!,in: 

Fmn.ilos 4,813,457 

Total 9,815,594 

of whom a little shoit of one-tenth are Mahomeclans. Hindus number S,b93. 181, 
being about 90 per cent, of tlio population. Taking the aiea of the Domii.iou-., 
exclusive of the x\ssigned Districts, at 82,097 square miles, these liguies gi^e an 
a\erage population of 119'06 per square mile. No previous census having been 
akin in the same way, it has not been possible to corapaie these figures with anv 
preceding time, and it is tlieieibre impossible to conjecture with any degree of 
ceitainty the changes that have taken place. Goveinraent also not having yet seen 
its way to introduce a S}stem of legistiatiou of vital statistics, it is not possible to 
show the ratio of deaths and births. The late faiuino, as shown in a subsequent 
chapter, reduced the population bv 71,000, from which, perhaps, it has not yet 
yet fully recovered. It is to be regretted also that there are iro returns of 
emigratioir or immigration. But o( llris wo ma}'’ at least feel assured that the 
people generally are more comfortable, more contented, and nrore industrious 
tharr was the case thirty years ago, and this state of firings is ceitaiir in time to 
lead to an increase of population, and to the rehahrtation of those parts uf the 
Teliagana districts which still bear the marks of the unsettled times and liarili 
measures of previous governments. 

The Council of State, under the presidency of your Highness, is now the 
Legislative Council of the Dotnhrions, and no laws or regula- 

Course of Legislature. _ . , -i t , 

trons are rssued untrl they have been passed by the Council 
and sanctioned by your Highness. The proceedings of the Council are regularly 
published in the Jareeda^ and thus a greater publicity is given to the irreasmos of 
Government and to the Bills which it is proposed to pass than was over the case al 
any time before. Rohillas and Pathans, other th<an those emplojed in the forces 
of the State, and thus subjected to a salutary discipline, have for n,auy years been 
the cause of considerable anxiety to Government. Much of the serious crime in the 
districts was, and indeed is still, committed by this class, and to such an extent was 
this carried on that large sums were from time to time expended by Government in 
deporting them from the country which necessitated their conveyance by rail to 
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oil tli6 Nortli'“'\'\ Gst I^rontior. It Wcis found, Iiowcybt^ notwitlistAiidin^ 
iii 09 lsiix 0 S adopted by the British authoiitiBB to check the influx of^ Rohi^as, that 

many, inclading even those pieviously deported, found their -v^ay back to Hyder- 
abad by cross routes, and that simple depoitation was not a sufficient remedy fortlie 
eul complained of. Rules were, therefore, framed for licensing allRohillas, and for 
adopting the chukir system on their moYing froui one place to another. These have 
been duly passed by tire Council of State, and it is anticipated that there will now 
be less trouble in dealing with Rohlllas, Without the special sanction of Government 
in each case, no immigration of the class is permitted. Of the other measures before 
tire Council at the end of the year may he mentioned a Code of Civil Procedure, 
and a Bill for the Imritation of suits, both of which are much required for the newly- 
cinstituted Chil Courts. Questions regarding the levy of Local Funds and a 
raodiheatiou of the Customs tariff are also before the Council. 


A regular Police force in these Dominions wms first formed in 1275 Fasli 
(A. D. 1865), the arrarrgements previously made in the Restored 

Police. 

Districts by British Officers being taken as a model. Two j ears 
later the teiiitory was parcelled out into divisions, each division being composed of 
three districts. These, for police purposes, were placed under a Haib Sadr Muhta- 
miiu. who lepoiied to a Sadr Muhlamim, whose office was held in the city. At this 
tiure the Police Department iir the districts was quite separate from, and indepen- 
dent of, the Reveiiue authorities ; while iu the city the Kotwal exercised full and 
independent powers, being responsible only to the Minister. Of the Courts also, 
such as they were in those da}s, the Police were, to a great extent, independent, a 
Mulitanrim, or Snpeiiuteiulcnt of a district, having power to pass sentences of six 
months’ imprisonment, or fines of Rs, 150. In process of time the Police came mrder 
the authority of the Sadr-nl-Maham of the Police Department, and all cases of a crimi- 
nal nature were transfer red to the Courts of law, Police officers being only empowered 
to punish for such offences as were committed against the Departmental regulations. 

Since the commencenieut of the present administration, the Department has, 
however, undergone several further changes of great importance, which are calcu- 
lated to Tender it more efficient. Tire office of Sadr Muhtamim, or Divisional 
police officer, has been abolished ; an Inspector-General has been appointed to the 
District Police, whose duty it is to travel for eight months of the year and to see for 
himself the working of the Police. Lastly, the Police have been associated with the 
magisterial authorities in the district, to whom they are now subordinate in all 
matters connected with the detection of crime and prosecution of cases. 

The appointment of Inspector-General of Police was given, as already stated, 
to Colonel Ludlow, c.i.e,, of the Berar Commission. This officer made a 
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lenotlieued tour in the yeai’ under repoit and biotiglit to my iiutice many defects 
in the Depai t merit, fur the rectification of v\hich orders have since been issued. 

The office of Kotwal in the suburbs of the city has been aboli^hed, and the 
Subiu ban and City Police are now under the City Kotwal. Anangements have 
also been made fui cinploung, nhcnever practicable, Man abda’s in the Police 
force?, and the ranirs are hereafter to he recruited fiom the liregular Troops. 

The strength of the District Police in the year under report was 10,085, and 
ot the City Police 3,11 6, gi\ ing a total for the ■nhle country of 13,201, The 
proportion of Malioniedaiis in th District Police is 78"5 per cerrt. and of Hitrdus 
21'3 per cerrt. In the cilr these proportiorrs are 83‘3 and IG‘9 pr cent. The 
nmrrber of Hindus in the latter Police was increased by 137 during the year. 

The changes iir the Forte were — 



Distiid. 

City. 

DiM*lkirgeJ 

223 

371 

lle^igned 

4i 

98 

Died 

222 

103 

I)eQ( j*ted 

89 

4 


578 

576 


As the City Police is about only one-third the stierrgth of the District 
PJice the numher of dismissals hr it appears unusually large. The resignations ate 
also more tharr double the nuuiber in the District Police. 

jSTo system has yet been inti\.duced of gianturg pensions or gratuities to con- 
.stabics unfit for duty, and men have hitherto been accustomed to remain on until 
they died, their sons expecting to succeed them. As regards the drill and general 
equipment of the Fci'ce, the Inspector-General found many defects, and has taken 
steps to have the men better diilled and equipped in future. 

After all the orders that have been issued on the subject, it is disappointing 
to find that the Police returns of crime and cases prosecuted are still very unreliable. 
Ihe Inspector-General himself admits that they are “ very inaccurate,” and several 
discrepancies that appear hi the hody of the report confirm this view. Such as the 
figures are, however, they show that the Police admit 7,098 cases reported during 
the year as against {>,829 in the preceding year. Of serious crimes, there were 109 
murders, 117 dacorties, 112 highway robberies, 221 robberies, 636 cattle thefts. 
Thefts numbered 1,156 as against 1,863 in the preceding year. Of the 109 marders 
reported, 17 were in connection with Thuggee, which, it is presumed, means by 
men who are reg^tered in the Thuggee Department, 5 in dacoities, 11 in highway 
robberies, Ifi by poisoning, and 60 from other m.itives. Under dacoity and robbery 
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th( L’o ’wiib a stil'iouis iiicmase of eiime, chiefly in the Parbhaiui, Nagar-Kumul and 
hidur (Ihiricls. In Influr the dacoits give great trouble, and co'^mitted* 50 dacoi- 
tie-^ as against 29 in the {jreceding year. Special measures have been adopted 
to put down these men, and the Inspector- G-eneral fully expects to check this 
abnormal amount of i-rinie. One cf the great difficiJties in the Ptilice working 
tlie refuge dacoits obtain in .Tagir villages, where the Government Police have 
1 ,1 jnri-dh'iion. Thh i'. a question which will probably have to be dealt with 
le reafler. 

The eslinaated \alue ot property stden in the districts during the year was 
Hs. ;j,9(),689, ff which Ih. 1.20,043, or 30‘7, was recovered, a result which is not 
cm the whole tinfavourable The returns show that the Police traced 87*2 per 
cent, of the cases reported and obtained convictions in 86'8 of the cases traced. 
Of the total number of ca'^es investigated, convictions were obtained in 7 5 '7. 
These figures are almost too good to be true, and the Inspettor-General himself 
seems to think that they are open to some suspicion, but at any rate they are an 
ira] movement on the preceding 3 ear. when the percentage of co.ivictions to cases 
traced was set down at 95T — a figure which lus p.-obably never’ 3 et been attained 
in anj’ }»art of India, and h, of com-se, entirely fictitLus. 15,261 persons w’ere 
arrested dmiiig the year, (f which < nly 12,212 were placed on trial, indicating 
that; iSi large number i f ha^ty erresrs u cro ma te. The inspeefco --General has 
already taken up this point, nud ic is hopetl that the Police acdon in respect 
tf ' it wull show an improvement next y ear. 

Tht Cif}’ Police had to de»l during the year with 1,035 cases as against 930 
in the preceding year. Here, again, the returns are doubtful, and it is not clear 
whether the number of cases in 1293 fasli was 9.30 or 910. This increase in 
crane i' confined entirely to minor offences. In serious offences there was a 
marked improvement. Tbiis, li^ts, or offences against the public tranquillity, 
decreased from 38 to 9. Murders numbered 7 as against 27 in the preceding 
3 ear, and of serious offences against person and property there were 52 cases as 
against 88 in 1293 Fasli, Of tire total number of cases reported, arrests were made 
in 971 and convictions obtained in 626, the percentage of arrests being 93’7. 

Out of 1,556 per.soui8 arrestefl, 1,.511 were committed for trial, of whom 
on^ 5.3S were convicted. The percentage of convictions of those arrested was 
thus only 34'.1, which, although indicating unsatisfactory Police work, or perhaps a 
feilure on the part of the Courts, or more probably a combination of these two, has at 
least apparently the merit of bring a true return. The value of property stolen in 
the- i% and swburbs vm JRs, 92,213, of which Es. 41,338, or 44-8 per cent., was 
i’ec„v6i-®d. 
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The reforms ia the Judicial Department stand next in importance to those 

introduced in the Revenue Department as described in a later 

Law and Justice, 

'shapter. Until the Zdlabundi system was adopted by the lato 
Ministerj there was not a Court in the <ltstricts wo’-thy of the name, and pure 
justice was a thing almost unattainable, nor was the city much better olF. In 1S61) 
a Judicial Minister was placed at the head of the department, and in 1872 a Central 
or High Court was established, with powers to dispose of appeals from the District 
Courts. But all cases of importance were still ultimately submitted to the i^Iinister, 
who, notwithsiamding the other multifarious duties devolving on his office, was 
frequently appealed to as the highest judicial authority in the Dominions. The 
administrative charge of the District Courts a^so remained entirely with Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Department, the High Court having no powers in this respect. 
In 1875 rules were framed for the working cif the department. At the time of the 
death of the late Minister other reforms were in contemplation, but his untimely 
removal prevented their being immediately carried our, and it is only in thepeiiod 
now under report that they have been given effect to with some modifications. 
One of these measures has been to confer aiministrative functions on the High 
Court, which is now responsible for the control and general working of the 
Divisional, District and Subordinate Courts, as well as for the Courts in the city. 
It has also the power of appointing subordinates to the judicial establishments. 

The establishment of a separate Judicial Deptrtment in the Western Division 
has already been noticed. The scheme, which was entrusted to Mr. Ikbal Ali, one 
of the Judges of the High Court, consists of 14 Munsiffs’ Courts, 4 District and one 
Divisional Judge. The Munsiffs and District Judges exercise civil powers only ; 
the Divisional J udge is also the appellate authority for appeals against the decisions 
of the Taluqdars in criminal cases. The cost of the scheme has been 
about Rs. 75,000, and it is doubtful whether the benefits derived from it entirely 
justify the additional expenditure. The experience of eight months has at least 
shown that several of the Courts have nut sufficient work to do, and it lias since 
been determined to retain only those which are fully occupied, and in the case of 
others to revert to the previous system by which Revenue officers exercised 
civil powers. The measure has certainly shown that the country generally is not 
yet ripe for a separate Judicial Department, and that in most places civil litigation 
can easily be disposed of by the Revenue officers. It lias also been urged against 
the new system that there is an undue tendency to override the interests of the 
agriculturists. This, no doubt, has been found to be the case in other parts 
of India, and is the general effect of civil litigation, unless specially guarded 
against. But the returns for the past year do not, as pointed out by the 
^High Court, support ihe charge, and there is no reason to think that up to the 
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present time the Courts have done any harm in this respect. By the rules in 
force certain restrictions are placed on the sale of agriculturists’ 4 )roperty 4 and it is 
now contemplated to go even further and to provide for the execution of all such 
decrees by Revenue officers instead of by the Civil Courts. 

The High Court, in its administrative capacity, has drawn up a Code of 
Procedure, which, as already stated, is now before the Council of State. It has also- 
prescribed periodical returns, and it is hoped that its efforts in this respect may 
be successful, as hitherto a great difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
correct returns from the different Courts, and I have been very disappointed 
to find that even those submitted in the year under report are incorrect and 
deficient in several respects. A system of inspection of Courts has also been 
introduced. The language of the Courts is now Urdu instead of Persian, but 
every officer is in future to be required to pass in one of the vernacular languages, 
either Mahiatha, Telugu, or Canaiese. Steps have also been taken to improve 
the tone of the local bar. According to the accounts of the High Court, the 
foregoing measures have on the whole resulted in a saving to Government. 
Allowing for diftereaces in the mode of keeping the accounts in the two j-ears, in 
1293 Fasli the total expenditure of the Judicial Department was Rs. 7,66,053; 
the receipts, Rs. 2,98,88a ; and the nett expenditure, Rs. 4,67,164 ; while in the 


} ear under report the figures were : — 

Total Expenditure Rs, 6,18,083 

Receipts..... „ 8,73,568 

Nett Expenditure Rs. 2,44,515 


Or allowing for calculations similar to those made in 1293 Fasli, the nett 
expenditure of 1294 Fasli would not exceed Rs. 3,82,652, which shows a saving 
of about Rs. 84,000. In the } ear under repoit there w^ere in all 239 Courts, of 
which 21 had civil powers only, 66 criminal powers only, and the rest had both 
civil and criminal powers. 

Referring now to the details of the civil woi-k, the total number of 
suits instituted rose from 11,074 in 1293 Fasli to 13,492 in the 

Civil ’ 

year under report ; the number foi disposal was 16,622 as against 
13,477 ; and the balance rernauiiug was only 1,597 as against 2,346 in 1293 Fasli. 
These figures show that the Courts had considerably more work thanin the preced- 
ing year, and {)eTforraed it more expeditiously, leaving the pending balance smaller 

than it was in the preceding year, notwithstanding that there were then fewer suits to 
deal with. Of the total number of suits disposed of, 10,798 were in Tehsil Courts, 
1,815 111 Diotriot Courts, and 11 in Divisional Courts. The Courts of lowest giades 
had thus the greatest amount of work to dispose of. The City Small Cause Court 
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disposed of 75 per cent, of the whole litigation in the city, while the Tehsildars liad 
90 per cent, of the entire litigation in the districts. The annual average number 
of suits for each of^the Teh&il (*ourts is not, however, unduly high, being — 

Southern Division 86’6 

Northern do 40 

Eastern do 33 

In the Western Division, where it was deemed desirable to relieve Tehsildars 
of civil work, the}' had an average of 138 eases in 1293 Fasli. If any 
Tehsildar is found to be burdened with more civil work than he crai 
properly undertake, it will be the duty of the Subadar to bring it to the 
notice of Government. That the new Munsiffs’ Courts in the ’Western Division 
had not sufficient work to do is shown from the fact that they disposed or 
on an average about three suits every two days. Of the total number of suits 
disposed of, 2,661 were withdrawn or dismissed for default ; 6,181 were disposed. 

without contest ; and 6,183 weie contested. The question of pauper suits, 
and suits by persons exempted from payment of stamp duty, received the atten- 
tion of Government towards the end of the year. During the year there were 
321 pauper suits of a nominal value of Rs. 50,02,084 as against 231, valued at 
Rs. 26,64,770, in the preceding } ear. But this is not likely to recur, as strict orders 
have been issued by the High Court legardingthe more cautious acceptance of such 
suits. About the middle of the year a previous exemption in favour of suits below 
Rs. 16 in value was done away with, by which the number of exempted suits will 
be slightly decreased in future. The average duration of suits shows considerable 
improvement, having firllen from 105 da} sto 78. Tlie duration of imcontested cases 
rose from 65 to 68 da}S, due chiefly to the Darul Kaza Court, where the duiation 
was as much as 170 days. The number of appeals disposed of was by tlie 
High Court 436 ; Courts in the Western Division 905 ; in the Southern Division 
326 ; in the Horlhern Di\ision 226 ; and in the Eastern Division 86. Of the 
district work, Divisional Courts disposed of 601 appeals and District Courts 858. 
Of the total number of appeals, 448 were disposed of summatily and 1,465 after 
hearing. Of the appeals heard, the decision of the Lower Court was confirmed 
ill 48'3 per cent, and reversed or modified in 38‘4 per cent, and remanded for 
further euquiry in 13’2 per cent. 

The number of applications for execution of decrees was 8,312 as against 
6,363 in the preceding year ; and the number for disposal in 1294 was 10,764, of 
which 9,389 wei*e disposed of and 1,375 remained pending. Consequent on the 
increase in the disposal of suits and appeals there was an increase of about 31 
per cent, on the applications for executions, and of about 47 per cent. in. the 
number of execution proceedings disposed of, the balance of execution cases 
remaining undisposed of at the end of the year being less than in the previous 
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years. The increase in the number of execution proceedings was chiefly in the 
Western Division. 

In disposing of execution cases satisfaction was obtained in full in 3,335 
cases ; in part in 1,582 cases; an angements were made for satisfaction in 1,27S 
cases; and in 3,199 cases no satisfaction was obtained. These results all show’ 
an iniprovenieut on the preceding year. 

In 1291 sales of moveable property fell considerably, the chief increase 
being in the number of persons whose property was attached, and who presumably 
settled the deciees before sale was effected. In 4,000 cases property was 
attached, and in only 5S5 cases was it sold. Immoveable property was sold in 
244 eases, and in 178 eases the judgment debtors were imprisoned. In 38 cases 
aiTests were made against none in 1293 Fasli. It is understood that the latter are 
cases in wdiich the judgment debtors were released after arrest without being 
sentenced to imprisonment. In the execution of decrees against agriculturists 
there were 1,000 applications for execution of money decrees to the amount of 
Rs. 1.25,447, of which Rs. 19,992 were realized without the issue of any process ^ 
Rs. 35,840 were realized by altachmcnt, and Rs. 9,153 by sale of moveable pro- 
perty. Rs. 623 only were realized by sale of arable lands, of which Rs, 252 were 
realized by the District Courts, and Rs. 216 by the Tehsil Courts of the Western 
Division, and Rs. 153 by the Tehsil Courts of other Divisions ; Rs. 1,697 w^ert. 
realized by selling dwelling-houses, of which Rs. 1,097 wei’e realized by District 
Courts of the Western Division, and the i*est in other Divisions. These results 
are on the whole favorable, showing that the new Civil Courts have-not, so far 
been used as an engine of oppression against the ryots. 

Besides the High Court, there were, during the year, including Surfikhas, 
217 Criminal Courts, pre.sided over by 236 ofiicers. The 
number of Courts was the same as in the previous year, the 
reduction of 4 officers being due to the judicial organization in the Westerii 
Division. The number of c.i'ses for aisp »sxl during the year in the High Court’s 
Original Jurisdiction was IS.i, itnidleiuing 4d0 persons against 248 cases and 483 
persons in 1293 Fasli. Ot the total for disposal, 161 cases, concerning 36.3 
persons, were disposed Cifyluring tire year, as against 219 cases affecting 402 persons 
in 1293 Fasli. Of these, about 19 pei cent, was disposed of without any 
investigation, and in the remaining 84 cases 27 persons were discharged, 89 were 
acquitted, and 63 punished. In 45 cases of murder 1 man died and 4 were 
discharged, 52 acquitted and 24 convicted. The percentage of convictions fell 
during the year from 38 in 1293 Fasli to 17-9 in 1294 Fasli. 25 cases affecting 
37 persom remained undisposed of at the end of the year, as against 29 cases 
affecting 81 persons in 1293 Fasli. Of these three only have been pending for 
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more than 3 months. The average duration is 53 days as against 73 aays in 
1203 Fasli. 

In Subordinate Courts the total number of cases for dispo'^al was IS 82. > 
aftecting 38,361 persons, as against 18,022 cases afl’ecting 36.005 persons in 
1293 Fa&Ii. Of the cases instituted, 9,091 cases affecting 20,181 persons ivei'e 
icceived from the Police, 7,296 affecting 13,201 persons were instituted on 
complaint, and 1,488 cases, concerning 2,906 persons, came for heniing in other 
WM^s. The details of cases for disposal by grades of Court were ; in City Mr^is- 
tiace’s Court 3,226 cases and 5,670 persons ; in Courts of the Divisions and 
AtrafJjalda District Court 15,301 cases and 32,260 persons ; in FTaib Tehsildars’ 
Courts 140 cases and 255 persons ; in Customs Courts 115 cases and 102 
persons, and 41 cases and 71 persons in the Pallway Nazim’s Court. 

The total number of cases disposed of during the year was 18,146 affect- 
ing 36,756 persons, as against 18,250 cases affecting 35,376 persons disposed of 
in 1293 F.isli. The Tehsildai’s did as much as 61'5 per cent, of the total -work: 
in the districts, which represents about one case in every throe days. The First, 
Second, Third and Sadr Talukdars had onlj' 17, 10, 8 and 1 per cent, respec- 
dvel}’. The City Magistrate’s Court disposed of less work than in the previous 
year, or about 17 per cent, of the total number of cases disposed of. Each officer 
in this Court disposed of a little more than 2 cases per day, or, excluding cases 
dismisvsed and compounded, about 1 case every dry. The Talukdars and District 
J udicial Assistants disposed of 28 per cent, of the total cases, being on an average 
1 case in every five days. 

The 28 Customs Courts disposed of 64 cases onty, as against 103 in 
3 293 Fasli. 

Of the total number (36,756) of persons disposed of, 7,790, or 21 
per cent., were discharged witliout enquiry ; 5,880 pe»sons, or 15 per cent., were 
discharged after enquiry; 10,576, or 28 per cent., were acquitted ; 11,357, or 
30 per cent, punished ; and in the case of 1,153 persons (3‘3 per cent.) reference 
was made for confirmation to higher authority. The number of persons to 
wliom punishment was awarded was less than of those convicted, because in. 
accordance with an old practice still prevailing in the Courts the conviction 
of an offender is not necessarily followed by his punishment, and the detention 
during period of trial and execution of a bond with or without securities 
for future good behavior often is regarded as sufficient penalty. This 
matter is under the consideration of the High Court. During the year under 
leport 2,169 persons were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment ; 509 to 
simple imprisonment ; 5,541 to fine only ; 498 to fine wdth other punishment ; 
490 to only whipping ; 80 to whipping with other punishment ; 546 persons 
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were sentenced to torfeituie of piopti'ty, aud 211 to both forfeituie and other 
punishment. 677 cases, affecting 1,<)U8 persons, were pending at the close of the 
}ear, as against 672 case*', affecting 1,529 persons, at the end o| 1293 Fasli. 01 
the persons that remaineti under tiial, only 470 were in custody chiefly in 
the Divisional and District Courts. The general average duration of crituinal 
enquiries and trials was 12 days. 

The total number of witnesses who appeared before all Criminal Courts 
during the year was 31,406, of whom 18,673 attended the Court without being 
called, and 12,793 on .summons. Of those who attended, 27,888 were dismissed 
on the first day of attendance ; 2.288 in 2 days; 911 in 3 days ; 299 in 4 days, 
and 80 between 5 and 8 days. 

There were 328 appeal cases in the High Court for disposal during the 
year, against 381 in 1293 Fadi, of which 304, or 92'6 per cent., were disposed of 
as against 296, or 77'6 per cent., in 1293 Fasli, Of these the decisions of the 
Lower Courts were confiimed in 113 cases ; modified in 75, and reversed in 109 ; 
and the remaining 7 otherwise disposed of. 24 appeal cases, concerning 33 
persons, remained pending at the end of the year, of which 5 only were 
pending for mure than 3 months. The average duration of appeals in 
the year under report was only 40 days as ag:anst 130 in 1293 Fasli. During 
liie year 9J applications for revision, including 4 pending from last year, were 
for disposal ; of which 87 applications were disposed of dining the year, the appli- 
cations having been rejected in 74 cases ; a remand ordered in 10, and tbe order 
complained against reversed in 3. 172 case.s, affecting 508 persons, were before the 
High Court for confirmation of sentences ; of which 156 cases, affecting 462 
persons, were disposed of, with an average pendetic} of 60 days for each case. 
There were 1,468 appeal cases, affecting 2,085 persons, for disposal in the Subotdi- 
nate Courts in 1294 Fasli, against 1,150 cases in 1293 Fasli, of which 1,320 cases, 
affecting 1,847 persons, or 90 per cent., were dispo.sed of against 80 per cent, in the 
previous year. Of the apjicals disposed of, 3 appeals were dismissed on account 
('f the death of apjrellants ; 16 appeals, by 24 persons, were dismissed for default ; 
120 appeals, by 229 persons, were dismissed for other reasons, and of the balance, 
a fresh enquiry was ordered in 83 eases, affecting 137 persons ; in 383 cases, 
.affecting 601 persons, the decision of the Lower Court was confirmed ; in 483 
cases, affecting 636 persons, the decision of the Longer Court was reversed ; in 
163 cases, affecting 209 persons, it was modified ; and in Western Divisional Courts 
in 7 cases, affecting 9 persons, some other order was passed. 148 appeal cases, 
affecting 238 persons, remained undisposed of. Among the District Courts the 
balance was generally low. The average duration of appeal cases was 47 days only. 
In the Fasiern Division the average duration in Divisional Courts was 85 dajs, 
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against 3G, ami in Di-strict l^juris n 8 clays, .iciaiimt 37 iu the jiieAlaus _\ea. 
width UM& tuu Ion; 4 , especially as the ( ''oiirts hail very little work to do. T'l-’ 
total ainount realued on account of line^ (eveludiuf? Anruniiabad District, i ‘ t 
whicli leturus have not betni leceived) was Rs. 1,099 lyaiiist Ks. 37,3(10 
1203 Fasli. The outsiandniy halanre at the end of 1291 Fa«li was Rs. 35.077. 
The reeeiiits niider the head *• unclaiined property” have falhii chirinii' the vuar 
fioiu Rs. 65,783 in 1,203 to Rs. 55,o01 in 129-1 Fasli, the decrease being chietiy ■''i 
Ri AVtsfein F/ivision. 

The total number of Jails in Ills llighnoss' Doraiiiions is 20, oxclushe ji 
Tclisil lock-ups, in which imdei-trial prisoners and persons 
senteuceil to less th.in a mouth’s impiFimmeut are coutine 1. 
Ihe Distiicl Jails aie under the supenision of the Judicial A&>istauts tothi' 
i'aiukclars. Ihe Superintendent of the City Jails was appointed Inspector- 
General of District Fiisons, in addition to liis other duties ; but his service-- 
are required so constautlj* in Iljdciabad that he has been uiiabie to proceed ro 
the districts, and the appointment is iu abejaiice. 

Dniing the jeai underreport there were 1,636 under-tilal prisoners tbr 
isposal. Oi these 2 escaped, 4,098 were convicted or discharged, aird53G remain- 
ed at the end of the vear, of whom 501 were males and 35 females. The daily 
avGiage of uniler-trial prisoners was 597'82 against 7]4'05 in 1293 Fasli. There 
were Sjlt'l admissions of cuucicted prisoners, as .against 3,092 in 14 months ot 
1’29S Fasli ; the daily average in 1294 being 2.360 as against 2,578. Of the C.OSo 
cuiiMcts m the jails during the year, 87d were transferred to other jails 
1 executed, 2,814 discharged after expiry of time, 151 died, 29 escaped, and iu one 
case punishment was remitted. 3,114 persons remalued in the jails at the end oi 
the year, against 3,022 in the preceding year. 

The number of deaths, vh., 151, is very high, andqioints to the necessiiy’ ot 
imnroved arrangements for the custody of prisoners. No detailed analysis has 
been given of the causes of death, except that 20 prisoners, as returned by the 
Jail authorities, and 30 by the Medical authorities, died from cholera at Indur. 
In Gulberga there were 49 deaths. The total number of prisoners admitted to 
hospital in 1294 was 17,256 as against 22,975 in 1293 Fasli. Out of 3, 114 
convict.«-, 492 prisoners were sentenced to imprisonment for life, 49 to periods ex- 
ceeding 14 years, 242 not exceeding 1 1 years, 553 not exceeding 10 years, and 
1,178 to different terms not exceeding 1 years. 31 prisoners escaped during tli. 
year, of whom 13 effected their escape from inside the jail and 18 wdiile outside 
or in transit. 12 were re-arrested and 57 prisoners are still at large, of whom 
35 escaped in previous years and 22 in the year under report. 
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Of tlie piisoBpra {^PXcluSinEf We&trTn Duiaion) admilted to jail during 
tlic }ear per cent, ^\ere Mihomedans ; 4-) 80 llunlua ; 29'79 otliei caste^ 

agairibt 22‘17j OO’Si and 26 90, respccTVih. in 129.‘i Tasli. ^Tlie professions, o* 
1 56 prisoners are — • 


"Wfsf.nifLirs, .111(1 .t*-**** 


725 

Tiailpr^ 


30 



41 




219 

Other Of eiipdioii^- 


........1,583 


Of the total number ot consicts oul) 125 aie educated. 

As regards se\e®, there were 2,868 malts and 203 females against 2,870 
males and 286 females, respective!} , in 1203 Fasli. There were 90 prisonets 
twice convicted and 33 thrice, against 22(» and 100 respectively in 1293 Fasli, 
139 males and 2 females were punished during the }eai for offences against jail 
discipline, of which 89 were whipped, 28 males and 2 females punished bv 
reduction of diet, and 22 by punyiments of other kinds. In addition to the above 7 
males and 1 female were committed to Coin t for trial. It must be admitted that the 
management aud discipline of the jails falls veiy far short of the standard which is 
to be desired. Measures are being taken by tlovcinment to remedy the defects 
which now exist, but the administration of the jails can never be placed on a 
tlioi’oiiglil}' sound footing until more suitable buildmss are provided, and this can 
only be done gradually as funds aie provided. A Committee has been appointed 
to report on the jails and to submit proposals for improving the accommodation. 
Of the number of prisoners at the end of the }eu (3,111), 39 were engaged in 
priniiiig, 23 in writing, 38.) m making carpets and tents, and the rest 2,669 engaged 
on roads, buildings, &c. 

Jail manufactures were carried on at a nominal profit of Rs, 79.734-3-7, 
the expenditure being Es. 1,30,988-1-5 and the receipts Rs. 2,16,072-5-U. 

In some jmh the prices charged for articles (and which were simpl} 
adjusted by departmentg.1 book entry) was ranch above the true value, and if 
the estimates of profit were properly checked, there would probably be some 
reduction in the estimated profit. 

The total expenditure in jails during the } ear amounted to Rs. 3,07,61 1-6-4. 
against Rs, 3,56,794*4-9 in 1293 Fash, which gives an average cost per piisoner of 
|vs, 116-2-8 as noted below : — 

Ph. a. 

Food 44 10 6 

Clothing 4 lo H 

Establishment 1§ i 

CruarJa 44 4 4 

Other Expenses 6 19 6 


lie 2 8 



]’'or tJto city and hubui'bi? ol ll^defabad tliu’o is i "Muniupal C(>nimib‘'i<)in f 
n itli a htaff of AsNistauts. Sauit iry inspict <rt>. and a Muniupal 

Munuipiitjes* % x ± 

Enoinoer. Thoro is also tho Cbaddergliat 3Iuiucipality ana 
16 Municipal Committees at the head-qitarrors of districts. These ai’c .Ji 
h!J^\e^cr practically Government depailmenl s, drawing tlicir incoiin*s ehic-tl} 
Jrom Government sources. Local feelf-go\ennn.enr, as nndcrblu xl in British. India, 
lus not jet bccti introduced, and the country is scnrccl}’ jet ripe toi k. IC 
ouxden of sanitary measnros has, thtrefoie. so fir lallen ctiiefly upju Go\Lrian^T . 
File totil expenditure m the difterent 3Inniupalities lias been as folloxvs • — 


1294 Fast., 

I It) and Siibuiban lluuu ipality, Rs. 2,01,99S 

' haddeiglitt Mnmcipalitj ,, 55,785 

Ibs'^ni t Mumeipalitie'5 ...* 19,272 

total... t>jU 1,055 


File incotue during tiii& peiiod was ill the litj and Suburban MunicipahuLs 
its. 46,775-10-5^ and in the Chaddeigliat Municipality Rs. 285-11-G ; figtu’e^ tor 
the distiicts have not j’et been received. JIuch. has been done in late j ear" for 
the impi’overaent of the city and suburb", including Chadderghat. 3\lierta" 
formerly it was scarcely possible to drive through, any put of tlie city, it is imav 
the exception to find a stieet through which a carriage cannot be taken. The main 
stieets are wide and handsome, bearing the impress of the improvements intro- 
duced during the administration oftiheiate Minister. The watex'-supplj ot tin 
city is defective ; but this is likely to be soon r-*meclied, as a scheme now being 
prepared in the Public Works Department for bringing iu an abundant supply. T iu 
question of making the Municipalities more selt-supporting and more iudepcndmii 
of Government is now under consideration. As regards Chadderghat, a t'om- 
mittee has been appointed to diaw up a complete scheme for the administration oi 
that Municipality, and to provide for an income being raised by taxation sutH- 
cienfc at least to meet the expenses incurred on sanitary establislxmenis. 

For the first time in the annals of this State, information hat. btai 
published regarding the strength of the mililarj' f irces uudm 

Milit-iry 

the orders of Government. Tiiese forces are composed ot 
the R^ular and Irregular Troops, the Sarfikhas, the Paigah, and other Iroo])" 
maintained by Jagirdars ; but only the first two are referreil to in this report, 
as they alone are under the orders of Government. 



Mdumimpptt oil till Iti"' ijuli t> ; i {-) H o.Uii!i)i i ronaril- Naapvu', II* 

nulps , (r») llyli i.ilidii I ilals, ■) I mill ',(<!) Vur!m«ali! 1 r i "'samlgaob 54 mik‘:> , 
.iml M)3ni‘ I till')' loaik of ( (Diiparatni 1 a It iiupujt uii i. 

Irrigation Woik^ fu Oi\od o'lK per (iiit of ilm giantb during tiii. 

Ai.ir. Tlie annual tcpoitoi the dtpivhuaii n thiMiie }et htoii receh ed, it Ini' 
3 ot lieeu ]iO'''-iblo to i;i\o fii'I doi lik of ilir-,o wurisv, of wluoh the most imporum 
uudt'i tliib kead hast Ihhu « n t’se l’;ilk.ipur ('"lianuk A\liiui fiedstlic llusbaiii 
'A niii.ir 1 ink. ami i lit 3’t bt a’lriou oi tht Vuilni i[k*t .iml a roudderable number of 
otiiLr taiikb. It i' (.onii nipl lit d to Lvpt ud ui n nionp\ on inigation norksin 
tut'ue, and, as iar as funik will periiir. .radualh lo ix'irori. the «e\eral thousaiitl- 
(1 tanks ikat an now in disrepaii. Monet ']uliciou4} spent in this waj biings in 
i largt ictuni, and more tlum vfpaid in a a in shoittime The expenditure on 
civil baildmgs iuJinLs Minis s]k if on voni I lighiie's’s new palace. The perten- 
taiiu of cost of estabbshnieur to w rks shows .lu increase on the preceding 
}eai', Avhcii it nas only '27 per cent. During the tiAe pi'ececling sears tlie 
.uerage was '25’i). It his been tvplained howeser that the thief cause ot 
the iiieroase in the yt'iu undei ixpiit was Uia aniala miation of the Abpashi and 
ktunii ipal D(>paitituutt> with the Public M'orks, which added to the establishments. 
The estiuiale fur lil95 Fnsli is ptr miu. The whole position of the Public 
Workshops is now under coiisideinl ion. They are esdmattd to htiA'c cost Ifovern- 
mont up to the piCbenl time Pis. 1,08,770, and it is question ible Avhether any 
(‘orresponding benefit has bem deiiviJ from them. If retainal at all, it will 
ttrlainly be uecossai’y to introduce same radical changes in tlie system of managing 
them, and the ipiestiun is now being i onsidered by the Finance Committee. The 
( ivil Engineering College his been abolished during the year, and studouts Avill, 
in future, be sent to ^tudv in colhges in Biitish India. 

One of the most important channels in which the enlightened policy of the 

late Minister is discernible is the c,\tension of the Railway to your 

Bvlwfijs. 

Highness’ dominions Hot only Avas Sir Salar Jung a strong 
advocate for the construction of i ail ways as rapidly as the finances of the State 
would permit of, but at a time Aihen the Covemment of India were constructing 
lines on the narrow gauge, and proposed to introduce this gauge into these domi- 
nions, he emphatically declared himself in favour of a broad gauge. It is due to 
the views he expressed on that occasion that the railway from Wadi to Hyderabad 
is on the same gauge as the two great trunk lines with which it is connected, and 
that ^ inconvenience which experience has shown to be attendant on the narrow 
gauge hits |!«i awided 
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On the 17 til Jnl}- 1874 the first railway in the Hyderabad State was opened 
i or traffic. The cost ot this portion, which is 121 miles m length, amounted to 
H. S. R& 1,46,00,000* being Rs. 1,21,600 per mile. The oiiginal estimate was 
H. S. Rs. 1,28,02,521, but before the work could be carried out the price of iion had 
doubled, and ten lakhs more than the estimate were expended on the permanent 
a}' and other iron work. Financially the railway up to the present time has not 
been a success. The highest percentage of earnings on Capital in any year was 
3'U7 in 1882, while in the following year it fell as low as 1’84, and Go\erim)ent 
has had to male up the diffeience in the guaianteed interest from the (reneral 
Revenues of the State 

The chief difficulty experienced in wmrking the line has been that the 
great bulk of the goods traffic is to Uydeiabad and Secunderabad, and that 
vehicles are returned emptj to Wadi. Hence, the more than ordinary necessity 
tor canning the line into the territory be} ond Plydeiabad to sccuie an export 
traffic. How this -work is now in process of being earned out has been explained 
in detail in the body of the report- youi Highness has lecently been pleased to 
officially open the first poition of the new extension as far as Warangal, a distance 
of 87 miles, and the Company is now pushing on the woiks to Dornakul Junction 
and thence to the Singareni coal-fields. The railway system in these Dominions 
either constructed, in piocess of constructic n, or contemplated, compiises a total 
length of 493 miles, of which 208 miles from W'’adi to W’’arangal are open for 
tiaffic ; 69 miles to the coal-fields are under construction, and a further distance 
ot 56 miles from Dornakul to Kummamet on the bordeis of the iladias Presidency 
will be constructed in its turn. In addition to these lines, the concession to the 
piesent Company embraces the construction of a line northwards from the station 
of Kazipet to Chanda, in the central Provinces, about 160 miles in length. But ui 
addition to the value of having these lines constructed, the Government has also 
gamed by the new arrangements, under which the present Company of the Wzam's 
Gxiaranteei, State Bailways Com’pavy, Limited, has been floated. Instead of 
being burdened with a perpetual guarantee of 6 per cent, on shares to the value 
of £500,000 held in London, there is now a guarantee of 5 per cent., limited to 
20 years, and, as I lately intimated at the public opening of the Warangal 
extension, it is estimated that the Government liability will not exceed on the 
average the sum of 11 lakhs per annum, a liability vshich,! asserted, the general 
financial condition of the State admits of beiiig met without the least difficulty. 
In the reserve fund at the National Provincial Bank of England, Government 
has £500,000 worth of shares and £241,000 worth of debentures in the 
(^ompany, and 62i lakhs of rupees in 4^ per cent, paper, thus making in all, 
according to the prBWn:| rate of exchangfe, about Halli Sicca Rupees 1 erores 
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78 hkhs. Accoidnig to tlie ahoie calculatum, the total intere&t that 
have to be paid dujinfr the remaining' 17 jeaife of guarantee amounts to 
1 crore 87 lakhs, so that the aniomit in the leser-^e fund 'will nearly coier the 
amount ■nhich ()io\ernnient is liable to ]ia} from its treasurj^ The value 
of what I have called the reserve fund will depend, of course, solar as concerns the 
ii7fl,000 invested m the f’orapanv, on the success of the railway, but although 
much adverse criticism hrs been pionounced on the scheme, your Highness’ 
Government has deliberate!}' ai rived at the conclusion that the prospects of the 
railway are encouraging, and that the cost of construction being as low as £5,400 
per mile, a satisfactory return for the outlay may be fairly expected soon after 
the extensions, now under construction, are completed. 

The declared policy of the Government in regard to education is “ (1) that 

the education and training of the descendants of the nobility is 

Bducation. 

indispensable, both as regards befitting them for the discharge 
of Government duties and their own private affairs; (2) the spread of primary 
education amongst the cultivators and ryots, to enable them to understand their 
position, and the relations which exist between them and the Government.” To 
attain the first of these objects, the late Minister established the Madrassa-i-AIia for 
the education of the sons of nobles and gentlemen, and to which your Highness 
has lately been pleased to send some of your relations. The object of this school 
is to provide a sound English and Oriental teaching on the model of an English 
Public School, and at the same time, the school authorities endeavour to remove the 
boys as much as possible fiom enervating home influences, and to train them to 
become healthy, soundly educated gentlemen. The success of the school has on 
several occasions been marked by your Highness, and indeed the increase in 
attendance is in a great measure due to the interest evinced in it by your Highness. 
The attendance during the year under report was greater than it has ever been 
before, the number of scholars on the rolls being 85 as against 57 in the preceding 
year. As a result of the larger attendance, the cost of the school per pupil has 
fallen from Rs. 1,643 in 1878 to Rs. 393 in the year under report. 

The opening of a Civil Service Class in this school has marked a new 
departure in the history of education in the city. Hyderabad boys of good birth are 
selected forthk class by public examination, and are trained for two years in the 
school, leeefiving scholarships of Rs. 50 per mensem. They are then sent to 
approved District Officers to learn their duties, and will finally be drafted to snb- 
etaative appointments in the public sertice. 20 such probationers are now under 
iustrnctwa, and 10 will be selected ©very year. Other boys are being sent to 
Sngkud tmth State !lihibitioiis to ih Ekiglneering, Medicine, Forestry, &q, 



The Madrassa i-Aizza is another verj lloniiJiing instiiiitioii wliicii provides 
for the education of the sons of the higher chsscs. Its constitution is clridly on 
le same basis as tlioMadrassa-i-Alia* diHering from it only in Icuirisf cfreater stress 

^ HI Oriental studies. Of purely Government institutioiib under the direction of the 
Educiition.il Department, there are two Aitb Collcajcs, known as the Hyderabad 
College in (diaddorohat, and the D ir-ul-Ulum or Oiiental College in the ('in. 
L'he tormer includes a large piinmy and middle flepartment. known as ihe 
Collegiate «cliool ; the latter has a huge middle bcliool attached to it, the lower 
l)ai-ul-UIum, and also a class of noimal students. 

The H} derabad College has undergone some vicissitudes, and w..s not long 
ago lediiced to a lower standard, but a Sub-Finance Committee has lately reported 
on these colleges, and their whole position is now .shortly about to be changed in 
a manner wdiich, it is hoped, will be a distinct advance on the existing arrangement. 
The two institutions wdll, in future, be worked in the same building, the fcjrmer as 
a Second Grade College and tlie latter in conformity wdth the curriculum of the 
Punjab university. While a great deal is thus being done in the Capital for the 
advancement of education, esi'eciall} in the higher branches, it must be admitted 
that education is still veiy backward in the districts, and that the pronounced 
policy of Government has not yet been fully given effect to. Since the close of 
the j ear under report, in tasures have, however, been adopted for increasing the 
number of Primary Schools, and now that a special officer has been appointed to 
the charge of the department, who will devote his whole time to its develop- 
ment, this backwaidness, rvhich cannot but be recognized as a blot on the 
administration, will to a great extent be removed. The extension of the depart- 
ment must, of course, be conducted with due regard to the financial resources of 
the State, but the Fiuance Committee has lately recommended the grant of a 
larger sum for district education, and it is hoped also that it may be possible to 
add to the Government contribution by the levy of a small Educational cess. 
A mo”e complete system of grants-in-aid wdll also be introduced by which exist- 
ing indigenous schools may be improved and rendered more useful, as well as 
encouragement given towards the opening of new ones. The total number of 
schools of all kinds during the year was 209 with 11,846 scholars, as against 192 
with 11,669 in 1293. The increase in schools is chiefly nominal, being due to a 
new classification. Of the total number undergoing instruction, 5,699 are 
Mahornedans, 5,363 Hindus, 561 Europeans and Eurasians, and 223 of other 
classes. As the population of Hindus is as 9 to 1 of Mahornedans, these figures 
show that much still remains to be done to reach the mass of the people. The 
foregoing number of 209 schools is composed of 168 institutions under the direct 
management of the Educational Department; 19 schools under Local Boards, 
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and otbci ( mini it tons iTvo^iii^pd by <to\ ernment, as M^ell private 
institutions leceu ing aid ; 21 Missionary schools, and the Mndiassa-i-Alia, vluch 
is cias.su! fis a special institiiti ui. * 


The total iminbor of pupils in purely (hnenioient Schools was 9, .‘394- as 
against 9,401 in 1,293. sbottinu a decrease of 7. The two colleges in TIjdeiabad 
had 60 pupils on their lolls, while 5 High Schools, also in H}deiabad, had 709 
pupils. t)f English Middle ('la«s Schools, 5aie in Hyderabad with 589 pupils, and 
3 in Ainungabad with l.'iS pupils. Puruly Yeinacular Middle Class Schools are 
e^fablishid in ever} district, except Aurungabad, vhere English is also taught. In 
II}derabad there aie also 10 English and 4 Primary Schools with 646 pupils. In 
all tlip other districts, including aided institutions, there are only 133 vernacular 
prinraiy schools with an aggregate attendance of 0,4.19. 

The only female school in the whole of the districts is a small one at Medak, 
which is returned as having 39 pupils on its roll. On this point the Educational 
Department reported in 1293 that “ should female education be encouraged and 
liberal giants be given, there is every promise of great and steady progress. The 
special want wdth reference to this is a Female Normal School. Till the country 
is able to turn out a fair supply of trained and certificated women teachers for 
itself, this promise can only in part he fulfilled.” But up to date no real pro- 
gress has been made in this direction. The Educational Report for the year 1294 
not having been yet received, the working of the Department can only be judged 
from the statements published in the Appendix. No information has been afforded 
of the work done by the Inspecting Staff, or of the results of the examination of 
District Schools. Steps will be taken to secure a more prompt submission of the 
report in future. 


The total grant by Government for educational purposes during the year 
amounted to Rs. 2,28,178-14-4, of which Rs. 34,127-3-3 were expended on direction 
and inspection, Bs. 19,330-13-9 were contributed to tbe Aligarh College and 
other miscellaneous objects, and the balance was distributed as follows 


Collegiate Education 

c, , f Government Schools 

cocotKiary ii<duoAtio,n y 

(Aided Schools 

Primary Education Schools , 

(Aided Schools 

Special Education, Madraasa-i-AHa 


Bs. 37,147 0 0 
„ 41,51(5 7 4 
„ 13,315 0 0 
„ 89,999 6 0 
„ 6,093 0 0 

„ 86,120 0 0 


Total.. .Bs. 1,74,6^0 13 4 



The total expenditure from all souiccs, moliidiiu^^ grants fioni the Briti-l 
Guveiuiuent and &cliooi-lees, ib shown to have amounted to lls. 03,40lj-ld-5. > 
sum which must bc» regarded as totally iiibulhcicut to meet the educatiuna 
requnements of the State. 

The Civil Aledieul Department in all its blanches has the beuehi of tbn 
experienced Residency Suigcou’s coil trol. The M dical ■sjiool 
one of the oldest institutions in Ilvderal al, li.is bc<,u du'e'ir M , 
repoiled on b} Dr. Lawiie, w'bo hoid^ the apjiointineui t'i Puncipal. 34 Ha- 
kim pu[>ils weio on the lolls dining tlie \ cai , oi whoa 10pi'-‘-‘-<l out and l' ' 
remained at the end of the 3 ear. Theieweie also 10 Hu^'pihd A'^isiant pup'D 
ot whom ;; passed out, Rc'-iclts rhcsi, 24 Btiar stinlents, who will eieutudiy ’k 
posted to hospitals m Raiar, ittuidcd the school. Ol tliu 1<) Ilahuii iinpils o weu 
said to ha\e passed a creditable exuiniiialion ; 2 Hosjntal Assistant pnpd' 
also passed. The Afziil-tninj .md the Uesidciuw’ dispensaiics are attached t 
the school for teaching purposes, and as these are both laigely resorted to b) 
patients, the pupils have good opportunities lor accpiiiing a knowledge of medicin. 
and surgery. Including one new dispensary opened during the rear, theie an 
lu all 48 dispensaiies, of which 7 are in the city and suburbs and 41 in thf 
districts. The services of a Eur’oitearr commissioned officer \reie secured somt 
trme ago for the purpose of inspecting dispetisaries ; but on the ontbreak of IIk 
J liumcse War, Surgeon Evans, who then held the post. Was witiwlrawn by the 
Government of India, and the appointment has not since been tilled. The civil 
I iRpensary in Chadderghat is in charge of Surgeon Greany, who also holds the 
appointment of Civil Surgeon in that station. The report on the distiitt 
dispensaries is not altogether of a satisfactory nature, but I have every 
confidence in Dr. Lawrie’s bringing' them to a state of gr’eater proficiency, and it 
is now contemplated to give that officer more independent and complete control 
over them than has hitherto been the case. Di. Larvrie has reported that 
admirable work was done during the year at the Afzul tSunj Hospital by 
Dr. Dora W^hite, who holds a clinic for women daily. 


The Vaccination Department is also under the Residency Surgeon. The 
total number of successful operations performed during the year 

VaGcination, 

amounted to 44,062 by 48 vaccinators. Considering the area 
over which the operations have to be carried on the strength of the Department 
is far below the requirements, and endeavors will be made to allot more money 
for this purpose in future. 

The Castoms revenue reached its highest point in 1291 Fasli, when it 
^nrounted to Rs. 50,34,743. Since then it has been steadily 

Oustoms* 

declining, and in the year under report receded toRs. 44,24,038, 



A sliort cotton crop both in the Western and Sonthern Divisions accounts for a 
decrease of Rs. 2, 9b, 000 in the income of the preceding year, but in other re- 
spects the returns do not show that elasticity vs'hich might be expected of them, 
and tills is iiartly, I believe, due to lax supervision on the part of the officers of the 
Department. It has been quite the exception for some of these officers to make 
a tour in the districts, and this state of things, in a department like the Customs, 
where everything depends on the vigilance of the Collectors, is almost certain to 
lead to a loss of revenue. Strict orders have been issued requiring the Talukdar 
and his assistants to make regular tours of iiispection, and a committee has been 
appointed to revise the Customs tariff, which was framed about 20 years ago. 
That such revision is necess-ary is evinced by the fact that a large trade has 
lately sprung up in the Eastern Division in castor-seed, which is extensively 
exported to the Madras Presidency. When the Customs tariff was originally 
framed, no such trade existed, and probably for this reason castor-seed 
was entered in the list of exemptions in common with other minor articles 
of produce. But now that it has developed into a large local trade, it should 
obviously be placed on the same footing as other oil-seeds and pulses ; 
to leave it free of duty, w’hile the others are subjected to taxation, would, as 
pointed out by the Inspector-General of Revenue, “ be to encourage the cultivation 
of castox’-seed in preference to grain ; to discourage the local manufacture of oil ; 
and not only would the income derived from the export of grain decrease, 
but the food-supply of the people would be materially affected.” The 
proposal, if finally sanctioned by this Grovernment and by the Government 
of India, is calculated to increase the Customs revenues by about two lakhs 
per annum. 

The question of the general effect of Customs duty on the trade of the 
country was reported on during the year by the Inspector-General of Revenue, 
who advocated a gradual abolition of these duties. But, while fully recognising 
the importance of this question, I have been unable to recommend the adoption of 
such a coui’se to your Highness, as to do so at present would seriously cripple the 
finances of the State, and all that is practicable at this time is to so revise the 
tariff that it will not act injuriously on any particular article of commerce, while 
others are entirely exempted from duty. The duty on salt realized Rs. 7,91,518 
as against Rs. 8,50,421 in the preceding year. Compared with the figures for 
1292 Fasli there was, however, a slight increase, the receipts in that year having been 
Rs. 7,23,458. A case of embezzlement in the Residency Bazaar office to the 
extent of Rs. 21,120 was brought to notice during the year and is still 
under' enquiry. ' As the frauds could' not have been perpetrated if the Superinten- 
dent had exefuised ordinary care, heffisuSh^en susprirded till further orders. 
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Mint, 


The receipts of the Post Office show an increuse under every iieaih heirsg 
Rs. 1,03,509 as against Rs. 91,942 in the preceding }-ear. The 
Post offiLt. expenses amounted, to Rs. 2,40,343, tlie nett charge to Governnieui: 
being Rs. 1,36,834. The postage on official covers, however, if realized, -ivould have 
amounted to Rs. 3,1 8,733. Notwithstanding tlmt some slight improvement is 
noticeable in the i-eturns foi- the year under report, the department is still 
defective in several respects, and measures are now in contemplation for a thorough 
'revision of its rules and working arrangements in communication with the officers 
of the British Post Office. 

The working of the Mint shows considerable improvement on the preceding 
year, consequent chiefly on a new sj steux having Iseen adopted 
for the coinage of copper. Formerly a uniform rate of Rs. 6-12-0 
per maund was charged to all applicants whose indents were directed to bo 
complied with in the order in which they were received. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the monopoly of copper coinage has been given to one person, who tendered 
for it at the rate of Rs. 10-12-0 per rnaund. The contractor is restricted to a 
certain selling price, the objections generally held against monopolies of this kind 
being thus to a certain exteirt overcome. At the same time the effect of the 
contract, which is only for a short period, is being closely watched by Government, 
and the system will not be continued if it is foimd in any way to have a detrimental 
effect. Government has not yet seen its way to improving the coinage of the 
State. The matter is, however, being kept in \iew, and .it -is hoped may be dealt 
with at no very distant date. 

With regard to the outturn of stamp papers in accordance wdth mdents 
received from the different departments, and from the Assigned 

Stumps. ' ' » ' ’ 

Districts through the Resident, the remarkable feature of the 
year is that, while the number of papers increased from 1,103,688 hi 1293 Fash 
to 1,134,573 in the year under report, the value of the stamps decreased from 
Rs. 26,23,993 to Rs. 11,19,919, and this peculiarity is noticeable quite as much 
in Berar stamps as in other kinds. Thus, the average value of stamps supplied 


to the Resident in 1293 Fasli was Rs. 4-6-0 and in 1294 Fasli Rs. 1-3-0, while 
for the districts under the administration of your Highness’ Government, the 
figures are Re. 1 for 1293 Fasli and As. lO-O for 1294 Fasli. The point 
has not been noticed by the Superintendent of Stamp Revenue, or by any of the 
district officers, but it may be conjectured that the cause is probably an excessive 
stock of the higher denominations of stamps from preceding years, combined 
with an insuffident issue of these stamps to the Judicial Department which led to 
jiome complaint Whatever the cause may he, however, the returns of the depart- 
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ment ‘•h \v tint the Tuemic, although ‘'till 'itn hackviaid when compared with 
the adjoiiiiiii^ dissdicts in Itonir, i'> ‘'tt.uliK mcnndng. The rovenuo in th-^ year 
iindei lepnit am luntel t ) Ks. 1, Lhl-li from IluLUue stamps, ami R'. 2,77,654 
iiv m dudiaal st imps, w huh comj utd with d\ }eais jiicvioiisl} show s an increase 
of G5 73 pci cent mtheionmr and 7h*I7 per cent, in the latter. The revenue 
from Judicial stamps shows the larstst incicase in the city, where it has risen fiom 
IR. 42,517 in 128h Fash to R'’. 'Jl,823 in 1204 Fasli, and in the Western Division, 
whete m the last tw'o )eais onli it has risen fioni Rs. 22,290 to Rs. 46,709. The 
[tresent average income per head of population is 7 pies in the case of Judicial and 
4 pus in the ease of Revenue stamps. The revenue is still, how^ever, Rs. 2,06,115 
less than in the much smaller province ol Ber.ir. The main causes of this are 
the exemption of J igirdarh and many other wealthy persons from pay- 
nent of stamp-duty ; the laxity with which Civil Couits have hitherto 
accepted pauper suits ; and insiifBcient measures for tlie sale of stamps iu the 
distriots All these points are now receiving the attention of Government. 
The improvements in the Judicial Department are already hearing fruit, and 
it is hoped that Government may gradually be able to reduce the number 
of persons exempted from stamp-duty, while document stamps will come more 
generally into use as the people leahze the value of them iu monetary transactions. 

The Abkari revenue is realized in the districts by farming it out to 
contractors, the right to the farms being sold at public auction. 
In the city and suburb'-, and Biiti-h Cantonments, tbeie is a 
special Government agency under the supervision of the Talukdar of Abkari. 
Taken as a whole, the revenue lias been steadily increasing since the introduction 
of the Ziliabundi system, and the demand in the year under report is the highest 
everjet attained, viz., Rs. 85,01,890. Allowing for the additional two months 
of which 1293 Fasli was composed, these figures represent an increase of 
Rs. 3,94,526 on the preceding year. The laigest revenue is derived from toddy, 
which is diiefiy consumed in the Telingana districts, the figures being 
Rs. 19,01,800 ; country sphits yielded Rs. 9,58,057, and Mowha flowers 
Rs. 5,09,577, the balance being made up by opium, ganja, poisons and mis- 
cellaneous items. Excluding opium, the total income per head of population is 
8 annas 2 pie«, which compares favourably wdth 6 annas 11 pies in Berar. But 
when the figmes are more closely scrutinized, it becomes apparent that the 
increase is due to the greater amount of liquor con-umed by Teligus, a caste 
which is nnknown in Berar, and a compar'son between the M^rathwari districts 



iitK-lcr }our Iliglniess’ Government with Berar that the income per 

head of population is 4 aiiius 6 pies as against 6 annas 11 pit'' m Berar. Tliort 
is thus a diftorcnce fix favour of Berar of 2 annas 5 pits, shoving that, nohttrh- 
standing the adxance made in recent j tars, there aie slill gionmls in ex pectint, 
a farther increase in the Abkari revuiue of tfiO'C l)onnnion>. In tin Ttlin- 
gana distxitts the income per head of ]xopulation is 7 axinas ) pies. In the cii\ and 
subuibs, ■ftheiG the income [)ei head is Rs. b-0-7, tin intieaso ni X’tttniic is nn sr 
noticeable. Tins Kdiiem agreit measure to thedut} on Slowlia iiowtrs hnnux bte 
raistd from Rs. 12-S-O to Rs. 16 jiei juxlla, and to ctxtiin cximptul Mllaats vxtlxiu 
the Abkari coi’don having now been made liable to pa\ dutt on nn}oi’tations kir 
distilling purposes. Of the total demand of tlic jear, Rs. 3.>,h2,707, icprisnitini* 
b6‘88 per cent., vere collected, leaving a balance at the end of the xear ot 
Rs. 1,09,183, nhich is a moie fuoiable result than in any of the prctedinu tears. 
Very large balances are still, iionetei, oixtstanclmg from former ttaxs. At tlie 
beginning of the tear under repoit these balances amountcLl to Rs. (), 51,415, and 
they have since been reduced to Rs. 5,03,452, of vliicli the hugest items art 
Rs. 1,47,907 outstanding in tfie city and about tvo lakhs in the Medak district. 
The latter sum has been outst aiding for the past four jears tn account of a 
contractor whose case is still pemling settlement. Effoits v ill be made in the 
current }ear to have the balances eithei collected or wiitten off as iireeo\trable. 

In the administration (jf the Abkai i Depaitment considerable difficulu is 
felt from the number of scatteredJagirdars who collect theii ovn Abkari receiiiie, 
and there can be no doubt that smuggling is caiiied on between the Jagu' and 
the Government villages. The department is also capable of some impiovcment 
in several other lespects, and 1 believe that more stringent Abkari rules, a 
better system of detection, and more liberal rew'aids to informers vould usiiU 
in a further inciease of revenue. It might lie adiisable to appomt for a 
time a Commissioner of Excise, who would devote more time to the dep.utnieut 
than Talukdars can afford, and w ho would conduct the admimstration from a 
provincial and not meiely a local d strict point of view. 

It is in respect to opium revenue, however, that there ismo&tioom for 
improi ement. The cultivation of opium -was pi ohibited some jears ago, and with 
a view to assimilating the praiffice to that prevailing in the adjoining British 
provinces importers are made to procure their supplies from Indore, whoie a duty 
of Rb, 10 per seer is levied on behalf of your Highness’ Government, In tlie 
year under rqiort 44,380 lbs. of opium were imported in this manner from Indore, 
the duty cm #hicii amounted to Rs. 2,21,900. During the same period the 
imports in Berar were 33,810 lbs,, ‘wMdj diows a much higher quantity per head 



■ui population. At. flic Teiigus i on same very little opium, being' chiefly heavy 
(Innker&j the diila-tucc in tlub ntpcct ib not, however, more than might be 
expected * 

But the motle of dealing in Derar vvitli vhops for the retail sale of opium ib 
(jiie whkh prob.xlily might be adopted in the Citj of Hydrabacl to the advantage of the 
revenues. In Ihiai’, retail shops are faimxed out at auction on the same system as 
Is adopted b} vonr lligliness’ Government with liquor and opium shops in the 
districts, and the i esult is an income of Ils. 3,62,000, which comes to more than 
dorhle the dut} collected at Tndoie. In this Government, the rule in the City is to 
charge a license lee of Us. 16 for opium shops, and hence the income realized irom 
shops amounted ti only lis, 71,087 as against the laige figure just quoted. Includ- 
ing revenue from shops and duty at Indore, the total opium revenue in Bcrar for the 
year 1881-8.1 vvasEs. 5,31,050 as against Rs. 2,92,987 realized by this Government. 
The levenue per head of population was thub 2 aimas 2 pies, and 2 pies, respectively, 
or calculating the income per pound impoitcd in Berar, the State received 
Bs 15-0-3 per lb,, while your Highness’ Government received only Rs, 6-9-0. 

I hope it ma} be possible to deal with thib ciuebtion in the current year. 

The general features in the weather were a light lainfall in the early part 
ot the monsoon, and heav), and in some parts nnseasonable, rain 

VV eatUer ui(i ( lupb. _ „ ..-r... 

at the end oi the 5 ear. In the oouthein districts of Kaichur, 
Lingsugur, and parts of Gulherga tlieie was a deficiency of timely ram, wliich 
caused a general failm c of the kharif and rabbi crops. The average rainfall in 
the j ear was 33T1 inches, as compared with 31‘08 inches, which is the average 
tall in the past 10 vears. But if was the untimel} periods at which the rain fell, 
and not a deficiency in the total quantit) thit cause 1 tlie danuige in the year under 
report. 

In the Western Division the kharif crops suflcied from a scanty rainfall, 
while the rabbi crops were damaged by excesbive ram, but in no instance w^ib the 
damage so extensive as to affect the revenue. 

In the Eastern Division the late sowings of jowaii in the Khammara district 
were damaged by heavy rain. It was in the Nalgunda and Nagar-Ivarnul districts, 
however^ that most loss was occasioned. In the Taluks of Dewerkunda, Nalgunda, 
and Wemalkunda of the former district the rainfall was not much above 12, 17 
and 18 inches, respectively, and remissions had to be made in the assessments to 
the extenJf of Rs. 1,93,373. In the Nagar-Earnul district matters were even 
worse. In one taluk the rainfall did not exceed 10 inches 69 cents, and the total 
remissions m tlm disfitwt amawnted to Rs. 5,81,647* 



In the Northern Dnision, ioi winch the actual )i<,nue>. ha\e not 1 eo i 
leceived, the ^^eathel was on the whole fa^oiable. The eaiiy rains were htcniti 
than lu otlier and (he dainaoe l)\ the later rauis to the khanf or laUi 

(lops WMS moie than compensxttd tm bx an inspioveineni in the nee ciop^. 

The Southern Division, as aheady stated, ^nflcici! ‘-exeieh. At one tiriit 
i^iain was selling at altuovt lamme rates, and speual oideis wei< I'^nc 1 piohibitn g 
the Use of coeicne ]noces''ts in the leali^a1lon oi (bneinini nt Kxenut i me 
atlected paits. 

Taken as a whole the '-eaMin did nut i.oinpaio nnfavouiabl} with [lU \i' u-' 
ones Paits of tlie counti} aie always moie oi les' aifecleil by either a delkieuoy 
or an excess df rain, and the revenue of the cunent jeai, although it might ! a t, 

1 cell inoie under better circunistaiici s, was gencially ‘■atisfai tory. 

The Resened Foiest" oi the ^tate are managed b} a special t.on‘'et»at u 

while the Distiict foiesfs aie under the control ot the rie^omie 

Forests 

anlhorities. Although the FoiC't Department has bt on m 
existence for a peiiod of I'l cear^, it has not >et shown the lesults that wcic anti- 
cipated of it, and moie actuitc and skill is leqiiiied in its management. The leceipF 
amounted during the } ear to Es. 1,28,620 as against Ks. 1,81,495 in 1203 Fasli. 
The deciease is mainly attributed to the latter yeai being composed ot 1 -i months, 
and to an increase of rates for timber wdiich had the eflfcct of tempoiaul} checking 
rales. The cdiief -ource ot income is tt-akwood, whnh ualmed Ks. 62,.Sb:i 
Bamboos come next in order, xielding Ks. 12,169. Thee.vpenses ot the Depaitnient 
in 1294 Fash w'ere Rs 7y,2('8 and the net income Es. 54,080 as again-t 
Es. 72,248 in the preceiiiig 3 eat Prorisiou is now being made for demaieaTitig 
the laigest of the Reserred Forest*?. The District Forests yielded Rs. 91,01; 
which is a ■flight inciease on the tigiues of the puvious }eai. 

Concurrently with the Eailwa} extension to the coal-tields a cuiiccssiun ot 

the mining rights m these Dommioii'i has been gi anted to a 

Mines andQnarries, r i ^ s i i * i 

^viiuicate m London, the chief featmes of wluck aie that 

six months of the opening of the Railwa) to Singareni they shall form a Com[iany 
with a capital of not less than £ 1 , 000 , 000 , the chief object ot which shall be to 
work the coal-fields. The i ivalD payable to Government is to bo 8 annas per ton 
ot coal if the sales be less than lO 0,000 tons per annum, and on any excess above 
that quantity a highei rate not exceeding Rs. 1 per ton may he charged. The Com- 
pany will also have the exclusive right of prospecting tor gold, silver, iron, precious 
inetaD, mineral oils, &c., during the cuirency of the lease which has been granted tor 
a period of nitwit-nine years. As security for the hmd fide nature of the agi cement 
a sum of £100,009 irw fceeli deposited in Doadon by the concessionaires. 



I'wn Cotton IJfilK .ire now at uoik in tlif Doihiniuii'i, one at Ihdeiabart and 
tlie ullipr, leuniily opeiad, at tuilbeij^a. The old iiati\e 

M.'iaf niures , , , ixr i i 

linuHil.ictun,^, snrli tlie cai pets and nigs at \\ aiangul, and 
tin line t!<)tli> oi Anrnngal'ad and iVandei, &f. me not in a flouiibhing state, 

1 1 tv\ ittisiauding that e^e!} (dloit has been made to biing' them to notice at tht 
Nations I'Xhibitiims that have been held in late }earb. 

The hade of llic Dominions is tstiinatol to ha\C‘ been abunt TOO lakhs, ot 
wlinli dbl) lakhs were mip*>]-is, and old lakhs cxpoits. Cora- 
paieduitlilhefigmesof the pieced!ng}eai, the impnitsfeli off b\ 

.n uut doLiklib and the exports In about 3t lakhs. The deciease in imports ocems 
» hietl} iii grain, ch'th, silk, mineials and fruits ; in exports it is cduefly under 
t.ielieact' cotton, iniueial- and lire stock. The imports of salt increased in value 
!>} about 3 lakljs, nhieh uouhl seun to show that the pil^e otsaltnas higher than 
hefnie, as according to the Customs receipts, the quantity imported was less than 
ill the preceding year. It is possible, howmner, that some error has crept into the 
Customs returns in thic respect. In the trade in giain it is noticeable that the 
imports which are bee fiom duty fell from 27 lakhs to 16 lakhs ; while the exports 
on nhich duty is chuged I'o&e, in the same period, from 42 lakhs to 61 lakhs. The 
ahore letmns do not Include a laigc trade in castor seed, which has lately arisen 
in the Eastern Division for the supply of a demand in the Madras Presidency. 

Tlie only fair of nhiuh any accourri is available is that of Malligaon, chiefly 
known on account of the number of horses brought for sale. 

r* 1 ji?. 

Major (iough, nho is now in charge of the horse-breeding 
opeKiiions, attended the fair in th? rear under report, and awarded the prizes, 
amounting to Es. 1,800. nliich are aiiuirall} giren by fTovernraerit. Owing to 
unseasonable w< atlier just before the dale fixed lor the opening of the fair, the 
attendance was less than in precediirg years, the number of horses beitig only 1,593 
as agnhrst 3,935 in 1883. There is no reason to supjmse that the falling off was 
dne to any but temporarj causes. 

The measures adopted for the improvement of the land adnrinistration 
, , . , . , , ai’e perhaps the greatest of all the reforms introduced by the 

late Sir Salar Jung during the period of his Ministry. They 
seem entitled to this position in the history of the State, net cnly because they so 
directly affected the most important interests of the mass of the people, and 
raised the Government from a condition of bankruptcy to one of prosperity, but 
even more because of the enormous interests that had to be contended against 

O 5 

and Were finally overcome. These measures were, in fact, the basis, or ground- 
work of the reformed goyernment, and without them all attempts to injprove the 



>Uier depnrtments of the >itato uould have c‘n<kd isi f'ailiire. Seeing, then, the 
importance of the measuie'! intioduced, an aocount oi the ^ttite of the connfry at 
a period prior to the accet-'^icn of the lale ilini'^ter to the ( fftce of Diwan ha^- 
been given in the body of the repoil, to shotv tlie difticuUics tliat itad to be over- 
come, before anythin<i like a settled or sfrong gov(‘niineni could be esialilislicd 
in the di'-tiicts. The klialsa, or rent-producing ]un of the teiritury, vta^ fartned 
out at this period to contiaitoj^, or fuittilars. v\ho nomin dly uudortcjok t“ 
ad'nitdster their district^ fur a ruiiiniH latiou of mo aiiuaN per rupee of revenue 
realized, hut nho viitualh' made much larger pioiit'. luiving, on die one hand 
‘'Pcured their contracts at estimates nincii In low tiie true value of the taluks, 
and. on the other, knowing that their tenure was uncertain, and 
having no interest in the fntino development of the tciritory tenipurarih’ 
under their charge, thej rack-iented tlie ivots to the ntiiU'St jmssible extent, 
their sole object being to obtain a latge ineumo in the sliortest posdble 
time. Undei other classes of temnes the r} ots were no hettex olV. Creditors 
of Goveinment were given taluks with a view to their chums being settled 
out c»f the revenues, but they also were onl} concerned in securing as 
much revenue as possible, and whoev er the contractor or agent of Govermnent 
might be, no one had a thought fur the interests of the ryot further than was 
nccessaiy to secure his ser 'vices for the cultivation of the land. The cjiiestion of 
tenant-light was unknown, or ignored, and the lelations that existed at this period 
between the ryots and lepresentatives of Govermnent were no better than the 
worst system of serfdom. The late l^Iiuister, youthful <ind inexpciienced as be 
was at the lime, sawmit ciice wheie tie evil hn, and set himself vigorously to 
remove it. Oiders were accordingly issued abolishing the contract system ; the 
old Tainkdars wmre replaced by sahuied officials ; mtasines were aidoptcd for the 
redemption of taluks mortgaged for State debts,; and, lastly, cash rates were 
substituted tor the previous .sy.stem of batfai or paj ment of rent in kind. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties attendant on the in<roducti''U ot such sweeping changes 
into districts over which Government had practically onl}' a we ik control, and 
the fact of the Minister being lliwartedl at every step in his progres--, the first ten 
years ot the new administiatiou result* d in an increase of land revenue from 61 
lakhs to 1 crore 19 lakhs. 

It was in the peiiod from 127.^ to 12^3 Fasli that the greate.st progress 
was, however, made. In 1271 Fasli the Raichur I)oab had been restored to the 
Nizam’s Government after having gone through a series of reforms under the Rritisli 
Government. Taking these as a model, the ziliabundi system, or the division of the 
country into districts for administrative purposes, was introduced in the whole of 
your Highness’ territories. The country was thus divided into five divisions, 



lunt.uulns; in all lb distiicts, each district beinu dhided into a certain number ot 
taluks, and paid oftcials of different grades, as explained in the remarks in adminis- 
tjative changes, were appointed to carry on, in then respective spheres, the revenue 
and judicial administration of the countr}. The riglits of the rjots now came 
iu be respected ; no holde: of a field could be ousted so long as he paid the 
Government demand, and in the iEaratliuari districts endeavours were made to 
effect a rongli and lead} settlement, u ith a view fo prexentthe unceitamty of 
annual assessments. Protection vas abo extended to the r}ots against the 
execution of decrees for debt. It xx.is ruled that a eiiltivatoi’s bouse, his agiicul- 
tiual implements, cattle, and a supply of grain siifiicient to keep himself and 
bis famil} until the next hanest, sin uld be exempted fiom attatlimeiiT, and PimI 
( ourts xvere empowered to reduce interest if charged at a usurious rate. The 
result of these measures in the secoid peiiod leferred to was to raise the land 
levenne to Rs. 1,5 1, 55, 000. 

The third period, embiating the la'-t ten }tafs of the late MinistePs life, 
was spent in elaborating the system previously introduced. During this perioa 
the Government had to contend with one of the severest famines on record, though 
happily in your Highness’ Dominions it was confined chiefly to the Western and 
Soutliein Districts. The measures adopted on this occasion for the lelief of the 
himine-stricken jieople afford one of the best proofs of the improvement that had 
taken place in the government of the country. As soon as it became apparent 
that famine was imminent, a Relief (lommittee was appohited, and a systematic 
plan of piocedure settled upon, Relief-u oiks were opened on the 9th December 
1876 and xvere continued for 287 dajs, iurino which time there was an aveiage 
daily attendance of iH, 065 persons. On the llih January Sir Richard Temple, 
who had been sent to Southern India as tlie Famine Delegate, visited Hydeiabad and 
pronounced his opinion that ‘‘the arrangements made to meet the distress, and the 
diagnosis of the coming trouble, were creditable to the prudence and foresight of 
His Highness the Nizam’s Gov^'rnment.” The total cost on relief-works amounted 
to Rs. 8,38,122, which was expended chiefly on roads, tanks and wells. For the 
distiibution of food, 10 poor-houses were established, at which, during six months 
and seventeen clays, relief was given to 1,998,038 persons, or a daily average of 
15,173, at a total cost of Rs. 2,44,347 and other expenditure was also incurred 
through district officers, &c. In addition to this, remissions of land revenue, 
amounting to Rs. 32,59,169, were granted in those districts which had suffeied, 
and the total loss to Government by the famine, including relief-xvorks for 
which of course some return was received, amounted to Rs. 46,34,676. Under 
the old regime of Government it would have been simply impossif^de to have 
carried on relief operatlow this exteat. 



rijo attf'iiqii If) Jjtiroiiutt.* a rot!» i -pulf incut jn'iAiI if.iilur«. 

.'lUfi in I a''li ir ums in inff (hicc i ic.'ul u- ^X'lii; 

of survey ami iH ii, ilu' rxiiitlm s^ stnn lieiiia* linisH ) 

adoptf .IS ilio ])esT tiU'iod f r the (‘ouuuu. A< c l■dinl;'\. ,{ -,ik f ’ il m uuiuum w.i- 
iunued and pl.iced under the eoiilrol of a hur\i.v hmn' C nimi-- 

-^luiior. Fr im the uniiuiencemei'l of die Su'\e\ apt ilie i id i " IJ')’, I'l-. . 
die ine.i-inreitieiit 'Mork dune Iiy tiu> tlejuitiiiem iu itu ’Wh'-um ^oidu,!! 
and Xfirtherii Di\hi m 6,27<S \ ill lu s, toiuprisiuo <51'). fTl' Ssro} nmuht" 
Mith a totid area (f ll.irijj.'i ae is. fu II 12 \eiriiul‘’ r lorf, .itiiitliei’ 
luunhcr of 1,028 \ilLic(^ (ontiiuhis^ 113, (Ido Suntv mimhei^ .ind 2,lll,()d3 
uci’cs, ivere completul. The<e tii’in’es include the ^hole ot the Aiirunji'ih.id, 
Biili, and I’aihluiiii di-sirkt';, and six t links in the X.mder dhirict in the Wtstein 
Dnision. In the Southern Dl^ision tlie measurement of the Xaldnie;, Bidar 
and Lingsugur andtu j tduks of the liiielinr ilistriet lias Imu u c ntiplei h1, an 1 
measurements are iu pi’ogress iu fair taluk-, of the ( iuB oi'ga disrricr. In 
the Xhirthcrn Dnisiuu the miasuivuient nork his lieeu cemphted in the 
Mcdak district and hi Imo lalivks if the N.ig ir-K, mini district, and is in pro- 
gicss in four other taluks of the latter elistiict. CiasAficati m n'ork was couipkted 
up to the end of 1293 Fasli in 5,786 lillaijes, coutaming 336,796 numliers, nidi 
ail area of 12,560,963 acres. Since then, in the ye.ar under I’opoit, 1.295 rllla^e^ 
containing 178,092 numbers and 2,610,334 acres, have been completed. In the 
Western Division this wn'k has homi comjilefced in the Annmgaba 1, Birh, ami 
Farbhaini distiicts, and in six cut of seven t links in the X.iuler di&triet. Iu 
the Soutlioru Division it has been ompleted in the Xaldrug, Bidar, and 
Ling-ugnr district-, and in two tahiks of the Bah liur district, and is in pro- 
gies.s in five taluks of tlie Gulbo»'ga di-,trict. In the Nordiern Diiisiuu the 
work las been coinplett-d in the Medak district, and cpor.itions hate liecii 
started in five taluks of tlie Xagar-Kareul dist ict. The total c st of ineasmv- 
ment and cLissifcaticn up to the (uid of 1291 Fasli (oxclusiie of the Set dement 
Commissioner’s Office) is Ils. 25,69,789-12-9, nhieh give^ an average cf As. 1-9 toj‘ 
measurement and Pies 9 for cLissifiaition, or both combine i As. 2-6 per acre. 
Up to the close of the year under report, Survey rates have been iiitrodi.eed 
into the following distiicts : — 


f Aurungabad. 
Western Division... < Birh. 

vParbhainL 


I Bidar^ 
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containing in all 1C distiicts, each district being divided into a certain number of 
taluks, and paid officials of different grades, as explained in the remarks in adminis- 
trative changes, were appointed to carry on, in theii respective spheres, the revenue 
and judicial administration of the country. The rights of the lyots now came 
to be respected ; no holdei ot a field could be ousted so long as he paid the 
Government demand, and in the l\[arathwari districts endeavours were made fo 
effect a rough and ready settlement, with a view to prevent the uncertainty of 
annual assessments. Protection was also extended to the rjots against the 
execution of decrees for debt. It ivas ruled that a cultivators house, his agricul- 
tural implements, cattle, and a supply oi grain sufficient to keep himself and 
his family until the next baivtst, shi ukl be exempted fiom attachment, and t'lvil 
Courts were empowered to reduce interest if ch.arged at a usurious rate. The 
lesult of these measures in the secoid peiiod referred to was to raise the land 
lev’enne to Es. 1,51,55,000. 

The third period, embracing the last ten }cars ot the late Ministeris life, 
■was spent in elaboi'ating the S) stem previously introduced. During this peiiod 
the Government had to contend with one ot the severest iamines on record, thoimb 
happily in your Highness' Dominions it was confined chiefly to the Western and 
Southern Districts. The measures adopted on this occasion for the relief of the 
famine-stricken people afford one of the best proofs of the improvement that had 
taken place in the government of the country. As soon as it became apparent 
that famine was imminent, a Relief Committee was appobited, and a systematic 
plan of piocedure settled ujion. Relief-woiks were opened on the 9th December 
1876 and were continued for 287 days, during which time there was an aveiage 
daily attendance of 21,665 persons. On the 11th January Sir Richard Temple, 
who had been sent to Southern Inch i as the Famine Deleg ite, visited Hydeiabad and 
pronounced his opinion that ‘‘the arrangements made to meet the distress, and the 
diagnosis of the coming trouble, were creditable to the prudence and foresight ot 
His Highness the Nizam’s Government.” The total cost on relief-works amounted 
to Rs. 8,38,122, which was expended chiefly on roads, tanks and wells. For the 
distribution of food, 10 poor-houses were established, at which, during six months 
and seventeen clays, relief was given to 1,998,038 persons, or a daily average of 
15,173, at a total cost of Rs. 2,44,347 and other expenditure was also incurred 

through district officers, &c. In addition to this, remissions of laud revenue, 

amounting to Rs. 32,59,169, were granted in those districts which had suffeied, 
and the total loss to Government by the famine, including relief-works for 
which of course some return was received, amounted to Rs, 46,34,670, Under 

the old regime of Governmeat it would have been simply impossihle to have 
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The attempt to introduce a rough &m‘vey settlement proved a failure, 
and in 1285 Fasli it was resohed to intiuduce a regular sv-’tem 

Surve>, » ^ 

of survey and classification, the Boinhay system being finally 
adopted as the best ouited £jr the country. Accordingly, a si^ecial department was 
formed and placed under the control of a Survey and Settlement Cjnuuis- 
feioUer, From tire commencement of the Suivey up to the end cf 1293 Fasli. 
the measurement work done by this department in the Western, Sonlhcin 
and Northern Dixisiuns was 6,278 villages, comprising G19.472 Survey numbers 
vith a total area of 14,174,552 acres. In the yetrunlei report, a further 
number of 1,028 villages, containing 113,055 Surtcy numbeis and 2,141,0.53 
acres, wore completed. These figures include the xvhole of the Aurungahad, 
Biih, and Paibhaini districts, and six taluks m the Nander district in tlie Westcui 
Division. In the Southern Division the measurement of the Naldrug, Bidar 
and Lingsugur and two taluks of the Baichur district has been completed, and 
measurements aie in progress in four taluks of the Gull erga disLrict. lu 
the Northern Division the rneasurement work has been comjileted in the 
Medak district and iir two taluks of the Nagn-Kaniul district, and is in pro- 
gicss in four other taluks of the latter district. ClasAfication work was completed 
up to the end of 1293 Fasli in 5,786 \illages, coutaming 536,796 numbeis, vith 
an area of 12,560,963 acres. Since then, in the year under repoit, 1,295 village'-, 
coutaming 178,092 numbex's and 2,610,334 acres, have been completed. In the 
Western Division this w^^rk has be'^n comiileted in the Aurimgalxail, Birh, and 
Parhhaini districts, and in six out of seven t iluks in the Nander district . In 
the Southern Division it has been completed in the Naldrug, Bidar, and 
Linguxgur districts aixd in two ta’uks of the liaichur district, and is in pi’o- 
gicss in five taluks of the Gulberga dbtrict. In the Northern Dixisiun the 
work Las been coiufiieted in the Medak district, and operations have been 
started iix five taluks of the Nagar-Karnul dist ict. The total c^st of measure- 
ment and classification up to tlie end of 1294 Fasli (exclusive of the Setiloinent 
Commissioner’s Office) is Rs. 25,69,789-12-9, which gives an average of As. 1-9 for 
measurement and Pies 9 for classification, or both combined As. 2-6 per acre. 
Up to the close of the year under report, Survey rates have Ixeen iutroduced 
into the following distiicts : — 

/ Aurungahad. 

Western Division... < Birh. 

V Parhhaini. 


A , . . (Naldrug. 

Southern Division.. 4 , 

(Bidar. 
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Settlement operations have not yet been commenced in the Northern 
Division. The effect of the survey and settlement in the^ Western Division 
has been to increase the recorded area by 17*80 per cent, and the revenue 
by 10‘04 per cent. The average rate per acre is however one anna less, 
being 14 annas 2| pies as against 15 annas 2f pies prior to the settlement. In the 
Southern Division the survey measurements show an increase, as compared 
with the old recorded area, of 1,054,750 acres, or 67*96 per cent. The 
assessment has been reduced however by Rs. 23,850, or 1*8 per cent. The 
reduction occurred in the Bklar district, where the old rates were too high 
and pressed heavily on the ryots. The former average rate per acre in this 
district was Rs. l-6-7-|-, while the survey rate amounts to only 13 annas 7i pies 
per acre. The nett result of the new rates on the revenue of the district 
is a loss of Rs. 1,31,252. Combining the Western and Southern Divisions, the 
nett increase resulting from the settlement is Rs. 2,68,360, or 4*10 per cent., on 
the former revenue. Comparing the increase obtained wdth the cost of the 
survey operations in these divisions, which for this purpose has been calculated 
at Rs. 21,31,941, the figures represent 12*58 per cent, on the outlay— '.a result 
which may be regarded as very satisfactory. We have also the satisfaction 
of feeling, on the authority of Mr. Bevnon, late Superintendent of the Berar 
Survey, wRo was deputed to report on the operations in the Aurungabad 
district, that the work has been carefully and correctly done. 

The survey operations are now nearing completion in the Marathwari 
districts, and it will shortly only remain to complete the Telingana country. How 
this can best be done is a question which is now under the careful consideration of 
Government. As an experimental measure, a survey and rough settlement has been 
commenced by tlie Suhedar in the IsTalgunda taluk, the result of which has not yet 
been fully reported. At the close of the year, measurements had been completed in 
73 villages and were in progress in 59. The total area measured up to this period 
was 238,005 acres dry and 21,655 acres wet land. The estimated cost is 9 pies 
per acre for dry land and annas 3 for w^et. Although the cost may be less, it is 
doubtful whether it would not be better to leave the work to the special depart- 
ment which is naturally best able to. deal with it ; and if this was found to be the 
wisest course in the Marathwari districts, where the assessment of land is very 
low, it should be much more so when we come to deal with the more complicated 
question connected with the survey and classification of highly-assessed wet lands. 
Tile question is one however on which Revenue Officers hold divided opinions, and 
Goverttmient will come to no decision until the results of the liTalgunda survey are 
clearly seen that the Revenue Officers selected to 

;supervise;thq,sutyey'thave 'had-sqme ]^«sadds;'&perience/in:'.th@'';Sur^ 
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In the year 1285 Fasli a special department was formed for enquiry 
into the validity of Inanidars’ titles. During the nine years 

Inaros, ^ 

this department has been at work, claims amounting in all 
to Rs. 14,68,490 have been dealt with, of which claims representing Rs. 6,24,494 
have been disallowed and others valued at Rs. 8,43,990 admitted. Of the 
total amount admitted, Rs. 2,83,875 are granted for one life, Rs. 4,888 for two 
lives, and Rs. 5,55,233 in perpetuity. Judged hy these figures, the general 
result of the enquiries may be regarded as on the whole satisfactory, but it 
remains to be seen how far forged sanads have passed undetected in the decided 
cases. The year has been noted in the loam Department for the exposure of 
the frauds already referred to. In consequence of these frauds, it was fmnd 
necessary to temporarily close the Inam Office and to issue special instructions 
for the safe custody of the records and for enquiry into cases in which false 
sanads are alleged to have been presented. These measures, the result of 
which will be more apparent nest }^ear, have interfered wdth the disposal of 
new cases, of wliich there were 6,649 pending in the Head Office and 37,820 in 
the districts at the end of the year. The Inspector-G-eneral of Revenue has 
drawn up a scheme for the re-organization of the Inam Department, which is 
now under consideration and will shortly be submitted to Your Highness. The 
chief point in it is that it provides for the Inani Commissioners holding their 
enquiries in the districts, and withdraws the power of preliminary enquiry from 
Talukdars who hare not sufficient time to devote to the work. 

Sj>ecial rules were framed some years ago, offering favoui'able terms ffir 
the cultivation of waste lands, and the extent to rvhich these 

Waste lands, 

have been availed of is one of the fruits of the better adminis- 
tration of the lands since the introduction of the Zillabundi system. From 1263 
to 1290 Fasli no less than 7,99 deserted villages were re-occupied, and the figures 
for the subsequent years are 1291 Fasli 52 villages, 1292 Fa-li 75 villages, 1293 
Fasli 40 villages, and 1294 Fasli 17 villages, giving a total of 983 villages. 
It is to be regretted that the rental of these villages has not been shown separately 
by the Revenue Department. 421 villages are still deserted, the particulars of 
which are — ■ 

Ryotwari tenure, 359 villages, containing 12,979 acres. 

Muktas ,.56 „ 1,004 „ 

Peshkasli 6 ,, , 258 . „ 

Wards’ estates are managed by Talukdars of districts under the control 
of the Home Department. There are in all 16 such estates 

Wards’ estates* , ^ ^ / 

pendiiig 10 ilie Home Office, but full particulars of tlieiD bave. not 

been fiirnished in time fofcins^ 
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The total culturable area of Khalsa lands is 16,427,301 acres, ’i^hich slion? 

an increase of 791,108 acres on Ihe figures of the preceding jear. 

The information atForded by District Officers on this head does 
not permit of a close analysis of the variations in the area of different districts. To 
s^ine extent the increase is due to the introduction, for the first time, of the more 
accurate sur\ey measurements. An increase of 35 in the number of Klialsa villages, 
consequent on the resumption of jagirs, is also a factor winch may be taken intf» 
account. Clianges in the boundaries of some districts and taluks, by the tiansfer ol 
^ilIlg03 from one taluk to another, have also complicated the returns, and as full 
details of these changes, in so far as they affect the area, have not beemeceived, it is 
not pvhsiblo at this time to attempt to rccuncilo the figures of the two years. Drear 
€ fforts having been made however to obtain accurate statistics, the figures for the 
year under report may be considered the most correct. Of the total culturable area. 
76 per cent, Is now under cultivation as against 74'57 per cent, in the preceding 
year. This result may, on the whole, be considered satisfactory. Still itsliows 
that there is yet a large areata be brought under cultivation. In somt' districts 
in the Marathwaid country, cultixatlon has now extended to almost its full limits, 
as some lands must necessarily be left for village pasturage. Thus, in the Xaldrug 
district 98‘93 per cent, of the culturable land has been taken up for cultivation. 
The Nander district comes nest in order vith a percentage of 97‘06. Bidar is well 
ad\ancid, the percentage of cultivated land being 96‘62. The most backward 
Marathwari districts are Gulberga and liaiclmr, vhere the percentage of cultivation 
is only 75‘75 and 69‘88 respectively, the result, no doubt, of the light rainfall from 
vhich they periodically suffer. They have also not j et fully recovered fiom the 
effects of tliefaminc of 1877. In the nine districts formingthe Marathwari Di\i&ion, 
the percentage of t.^tal culturable land uuder eulti\ation is 87’31. It is in the Telm- 
gana districts that most room Lr extension exists. In this part only 51 ’86 ] ter 
cent, of the total culturable area is cultivated. In the Nagar-Karmil district the 
percentage is as low as 43 ; and Sirpur-Tandur and ludur show scarcely better results 
witli percentiges of 44’92 and 47'47 per cent. The Railway extension to the 
Telingana districts will, it is fully expected, lead to an increase of cultivatLn, the 
more so as the survey, which has now been commenced, will, as it progresses, place 
the cultnators in a better position, and imporove the demand for land. One great 
diffi-culty however, in the way of a spread of cultivation, is the paucity of popula- 
tion, and the fact that the Mahrattas in the more thickly-populated parts will not 
migi ate to tlxe Telingana district, the climate of which is r garded as unhealthy 
at some seasons of the year. 

In, the Marathwari Division 97*54 per cent, of the total cultivated area is 
under dry crops and wet cultivalMn^ whiSh is confined cMefly gMden lands 
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under woll^, is carried on to tlie extent of only 2'4G per cent. In the Telingantt 
district the wet cultivation is 12*14 per ceut. of the total cultivated area, the 
acreage being 2,388,2d2 acres dry crops and 320,931 wet crojis. In the Eastern 
I)i\ision 188 tanks and channels were repaired hy Government duiiug the year at a 
cost ot fis. 32,647. The retni'h frosn these works in one jear is estimated at 
Es. 24,028, showing how pioduclive well-selected schemes of this description can 
be made. Measmes have al«o been adopted in the Eastern Division for the I’epair 
of old wells, of which there are no less than 11,345. The restoration of any 
considerable number of these ■would require a sum that it is quite beyond the means 
of Government to provide ; and hence a scheme has been devised and sanctioned in 
one taluk tentative!}*, by ■v\diich private aid is encouraged. Special leases are 
granted to cultivators who wish to restore wells and to convert a portion of then* 
dry into wet cultivation. The land so converted is assessed at the ordinary wet rate, 
but from the total assessment a deduction is made of (1) a sum equal to 6 per cem. 
on the outlay on repairs, (2) Ee. 1 per higha for annual repairs. The scheme 
thus provides for Government practically borrowing money from the cultivators 
at 6 per cent, interest, for although the well remains in the possession of the 
ryot, who has the usual occupancy tenure. Government participates in the profits 
by charging a w'et rale, where formerly it obtained a dry rate, or, in the case of 
dry land, no revenue at all; and, further, the scheme possesses the advantage of 
giAing the I'jot a greater personal interest in his holding. During the six months 
it has been in force, 212 leases for an area of 720 bighas have been granted, and 
this land, which was fallow’ before, w ill now yield a revenue of Rs. 2,712 per 
annum. The capital expended on the repair of these -w’ells by private individuals 
amounted in the same time to Es. 67,676. The Subadar, wiio is entitled to the 
credit of initiating the scheme, reports that it is popular with the well-to-do land- 
holde’ s, and I have no doubt it will prove advantageous to Government and a 
benefit to the country generally. 

Compared with the figiucs of 1286 Easli, there has been a total increase in 
dry cultivation of 27 "6 per cent. ; but, for purposes of compaiisou, the figure.^ 
cannot be regarded as reliable, as a considerable portion of the inciease must be 
due to the introduction of survey measurements and resumptions of jagir villages. 
Moreover, the wet lands varj’ from year to }ear according to the water-supply, 
and comparisons of this kind have, therefore, little or no value as showing the 
general spread of cultivation. The advance made in land administration can 
best be seen from the accounts of revenue collected. Comparing the first year 
of the late Minister’s administration with the year under report, we find that 
the total land revenue collections have increased iron 64 lakhs to 186 lakhs, -while at 
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the same time, as lia= beeii sliotra elsewhere, the people are now belter oft, ha'i £ 
greater security in their holdings, and pay Ligliter land rates than Tfcre formei’ly 
exacted from them. » 

The year under report promised, at its commencement, to be the most 
favourable one on record. Tliere was an inei’ease in the assessment of ryotwari 
land taken up for cultivation of Rs. 9,34,468, and the total gross demand for land 
held on this tenure was Rs, 1,79,84,311 as against Rs. 1,70.49.843 in 1293 
FaslL But unfortunately, owing to a failure of the rains in certain parts of the 
Telingana districts, which curtailed the sowings of rice, and to a failure of thr 
kharit and rabbi crops in the Soutthein districts, remissions had to be made to the 
large extent of Rs. 15,60,809 as against only Rs. 4.46,013 in the preceding 
year. Instead therefore of the increase anticipated, there was a fullinor-off under 
this head alone of one lakh and eighty thousand, the actual figures being — 


Nett demand of 1293 Fasli Rs. 1,66,03,830 

Ditto of 1294 Fasli „ 1,64,23,412 


Decrease... Rs. 1,80,418 


Under the other sub-heads of land revenue there was als3 a decrease 
cT Rs. 1,26,340. The revenue from Muktas increased by Rs. 3,390 and from 
Miscellane -us by Rs. 20,950 ; but, on the other hand, there was a loss under 
the head of Fruit Trees of Es, 48,933 and of Knnehas, or pasture lands, of 
Rs. 1,01,747. The nett loss under all heads of land revenue thus amounted 
to Rs. 2,77,470.^ 

In the demand for ryotwari land revenue, there is a sati-sfact-ny 
increase in the districts of Aurangabad, Birh, and Parbhami. As these are districts 
in which dry cultivation is chiefly carried on, and the cultivators are 
independent of tanks, the increase may he considered of a permanmf 
nature. The largest increase occurs in the Elgundal district, where it amnantod 
to as much as Rs. 93,968, but the cultivation being to a great extent 
under tanks, it must be expected to fluctuate with the seasons. In niiu 
districts there was an impiovement in the ryotwari revenue to the extent 
of Es. 2,57,504, divided in almost equal proportions between the Maratim ari 
and Telingana divisions ; and in eight districts there were losses aggregating 
Bs. 4,37,922, of which Rs. 1,58,600 were in the former and Es. 2,79,322 in 
the latter. 


* ^iwax Jammaiwuai, amonntiag to Ks. 29,388, lias besn inctaaed in this oaionlatioti. 
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98'73 per cent, of the 1 ’ 3 'otwari land revenue was collected within the 
year, the outstanding balance on account of tlie 3 ’ear being Rs. 2,07,483. The 
krgest balances ware in the Eaichur, Lingsng'ur, and Nalgmida districts, 
nhere there were vspeual reasons for not presdng too closcl} those of the ryots 
who sutfered severely from the had season. 

Coercive measures were lesorted to in onlv 20 case«, the t alue of the 
property sold being Rs. 2,o44, of which Rs. 2,110 was mo\eable and Rs. 4'2S 
iniinoveahle propert}. 

No return has been received of projieH’t}’ attached and bubsec|uentl\ 
released on payment of the Government demand. 

Considerable pivgresss was made during the yeui in the recover} of old 
balances. The jear opened witli an outstanding balance of 10 . 66 , 579 . of which 
Rs 3,27,837, or 30 per cent., wei’e recoeeied during the veai ; and it will probably 
be fouud that a large part of tbe balance is inecoveialjle and must be written off. 

Including all heads of land revenue, the arrears for the year 1294 Fasli 
are Es. 3.09,094. This includes Rs. 79.981 for muktas, chiefly iu the districts of 
Lingsugur aud Nagar-Karnul, which were affected ht the 1 aiiifall. 

Compared with the preceding year, the number of cultivators increased 
fiom 495,843 to 672,772 ; but no explanation has been aftbrded on this point, 
and the increa'-e is more likely due to a different method of enumeration than 
to an actual inciease iu the number of occupants. In the Mai ath wait districts, 
tiie average area of each holding is 27 acres 14 gnnias dry land and 28 giintas 
wet land, the average assessment of both classes leing 15 annas 1 pie. The 
average assessment of each class of cultivation separately is not obtainalde fiom 
the leturns received up to date. In the Telingana districts tlie holdings are 
much smaller, being 7 acres 14 guntas dry land and 1 acre 1 giinta wet land. 
The average assessment in these districts is Es. 2-10-5 per acre. 

According to the figures for 1293 Fasli, the average assessment per acre iu 
the Marathwari districts was 15 annas 5 pFs for dry and Rs. 5-12-9 for wet 
land 5 while in the Telingana districts, in the same year, the average was 
Fic. 1 - 4-8 per acie for dry and Rs. 14-3-11 per acre for wet land. It would appear 
at fiist sight from tliese figures that the rates of assessment in the Telingana 
dibtricis are comparatively verj?’ high ; but it lias to be borne in mind, first, 
that double crops are frequently taken from wet land, and. secondly, tiiat this 
part of tlie country has not yet been surveyed, and that the actual holdings of 
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tie r}ots a,re \en laigel} in excess of their nominal holcling=!. In the Mauith- 
Mai'i (hstrictb, the average a '‘sessmoiit of 15 aimas 5 pies compaies favoiuably 
vith Madia-, and i« only -lightly higln r than the asse-sm-snt in Berar. It 
remaikabie that the holdings in the Maiathvari districts are larger than m Boiar, 
heing on au aveiage 2*^ acres 4 guntas as against 18 acre-. 

In the sunejeil districts honever, for nhich the riieasLU’ements are -tiictly 
coireet, the holdings are much larger, being 54'03 acres in the Western Divi- ion 
and 49 61 acics in the Eastern Division. 

The administration of the restored districts, fcnoun as the Raicliur Doab, 
has lieoa specially rc fen ed tom the body of the report. These districts had 
the hcneiit of 8 } ears’ British administration, and vhen they vt ere restored in 
1271 Tasli, the late Minister cuTied on the same system. For some time 
special anangements vire iiece--ar) foi this purpt sc ; hut since the consti'ution 
of a Retonne Secretaiiat, the whole of the Khalsa territory lias been administered 
from the one department. The restoi'ed distiicts have shown considciahlc 
advancement in material progress since 1270 Fasli, notwithstanding that they 
Mere affected by the last famine. The number of calti\atois increased from 
103,000 in 1271 Fash to 115,000 iu 1293 Fasli, the area occupied having 
increased in tlie same period by about 800,000 acres and the rovenue hy 
about 8Jj lakhs. 

The letiirn for theveai under leport shows a decrease of about 12,00! > 
cultivator^ ; but this is due to SlaLnidars having been lemoved fiom the 
village returns, and does not indicate any appreciable lalling-olf in the nunibev 
of lioldinas. 

Tiie effect of the late famine can still, hovi’ever, be seen in these an I 
adjoining distiicts. It has been computed that the total lo'is in revenue since the 
famine 3 rear, on account of land being thrown out of cultivation, is about 46 \ 
lakhs. In the year before the famine, the affected districts had 132,067 (ulti- 
\ators, the occupied area being 3,114,268 acres and the land revenue ll's, 33,84,5.51 . 
In the }ear after the famme, the number of cultivators was reduced to 125,31", 
the occupied area to 3,051,302, and the lovenue to Re. 32,51,987 ; and in the two 
subsequent years, the revenue still further declined to 27 lakhs, Seveial seasons 
subsequent to the famine have been unfiivourahle, although not actually disastrous , 
and this no doubt has ret&rded the recovery of the districts to their original degree 
of prosperity, so that, even nine years after the event, the districts are still baekwani 
as regard! hoth^he nutnb^ of euUivators, the area occupieil, and the revenue. 
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A review of the general financial position of the country is a matter of so 
importance, as much in forming a just estimate of the past administration as m 
realizing the present position and future piospects of the Government, that special 
prominence has been given to the subject in the report. Statements are gi\ en m 
the Appendix, showing in detail the revenue and expenditure for fifteen year®, 
commencing from 1280 Fasli, with the figures also for 1263 and 1270 Fasli ; and, 
as a comjjaiison of the accounts of mdhidual years is not always jeliable, owing to 
a faulty system of audit that was in force until recently, by which large sums were 
kept in suspeuse over a series of years, and then entered in the accounts in one sum, 
a statement has been added, giving the same information with averages for peiiods 
of five years each. It is thus possible to see the progress made in the financial 
administration of the country. 

The result of thirty years’ administration by the late Minister can be judged 
by the fact that, while during the first six months of 1263 Fasli the receipts in the 
Public Treasury at Hyderabad, which was then the only tteasury in existence, 
amounted to 8 lakhs, the cash balance at the end of th it period being only 
Es. 13,000, the total receipts at all treasuries in 1292 Fa4i were 350 lakhs, and the 
balance on the day of his death 81 lakh®. These figures do not, of course, repie- 
sent the actual increase In the revenue during the period under review ; but they 
show, perhaps more forcibly and concisely than could be sh )wn in any other way, 
how the finances of the State were developed and brought under the c^^ntrol of 
Government. Prior to Sir Salar Jung’s administrati-^n, no treasuries existed in 
the districts; theie was no regular system of accounts; the country, a® already shown, 
was either farmed out to contractors, or held as mihtaiy fiefs by nobles, Arab 
Jemadars, and others for the maintenance of tiooi)!5 ; the people generally wet e 
harassed by transit dues and many other petty cesses ; and yet, notwithstanding 
numerous taxes, and the fact that nothing was exp-nded in the iirprovemeiit of the 
coanti’y, or on the administration of those departments vhich in all civilized 
Governments are necessary for the convenience of the public, the income was 
generally less than the expenditure; and fiom one reason and another, the finances 
of the State wmie in such confusion that the Government was brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

One of the first measures of the late Minister wa< to appoint two competent 
officials to examine aud prepare the accounts under his own personal supervision. 
Strenuous efforts were at the ►-ame time made to relieve the country from the con- 
stantly recurring deficit®. Exclusive of loans and deposits, the total recordp<l 
revenue of the Slate in 1263 Fasli was little more than 75 lakhs of rupees. In 1270 
Fasli it was brought up to 110 lakhs. Excluding State Bail way and Debt Heads 
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which comprise (1) Tillage Service Funds, (2) Deposits, (3) Advances Eecover- 
ahie, (4) Eailway Capital, (5) Loans, (6) Money Order Remittances, and (7) Promis- 
smy Motes, &c., the average le venue in the period ending *1279 Fasli exceeded 
22<S lakhs ; in the next period ending 1284 Fasli, it advanced to nearly 252 lakhs ; 
in the period ending 1289 Fasli, notwithstanding the famine which occurred in 
1286 Fasli, the a\etage levenue W'as 260.^ lakhs ; and in the fourth period, bringing 
it up to the year now under re|x>rt, it increased to more tlian 296 ^ lakhs. The 
highest point yet reached teas in the year under repoit, when the revenue tv as 
R", 3 46,48,609. The enormous increase in revenue indicated by these figures is the 
result, not of enhanced taxation, but of the measures aduptei for the development 
(■ f the resources of the country. Although the land revenue has increased neaily 
three-fold, the incidence per acre is now less than was formerly paid by the culti- 
vators, and the oppression from which this class suffered is a thing of the past. 

The Excise duty has increased about seventeen-fold ; and the income from 
Customs has risen more than eleven-fold, chiefly in consequence of the expansion of 
Leal and foreign trade. Kew sources of income were also introduced, such as from 
Forest, Law and Justice, the Post Office, &c., which helped to meet the expenditure 
in these departments. On the other hand, it is computed that taxes, yielding not 
less than 20 lakhs yearly, were abolished by the Minister, while, in addition, large 
sums had to be given f ^r compensation to persons whose vested interests were 
injuriously affected by the remissions, as, for instance, in the case of transit dues, 
where land yielding a gross revenue of more than Rs. 2,85,000 Ivad to be given as 
compensation to Jagirdars. The expenditure in the corresponding periods shows 
that every department received, more or less, suitable grants, the extent and effect 
of which may also be approximately gathered from the preceding remarks on the 
working of each department. Before the close of the second decade of the late 
Minister’s tenure of office, the annual expenditure, on measures directly affecting 
the convenience of the people, had increased from 1 to 75 lakhs ; or comparing the 
ttvm periods 1270 and 1294 Fasli, the expenditure has increased under the heads of — 


Law and Justice ... 

from 

Rss 

89,000 

to 

Es. 

7,49,000 

Jails ... ... ... ... 

«»• *«• ff 

V 

63,000 

to 

n 

3,27,000 

Police 


n 

96,000 

to 

3 ) 

24,77,000 

Post Office 



n 

11,000 

to 

P 

2,45,000 

Education ... 

•«* 

p 

510 

to 

n 

2,43,000 

Public Works 

— p 

n 

1,64,000 

to 

p 

15,85,000 


While administrative improvements were be'ng introduced to the extent 
inditaied by these figures, it is not surprising to find that the expenditure 
frequei the revenue. 
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In tie quinquennium enrliug 1279 Fasli, the expenditure was only 85”1 per 
cent, of the revenue, and a surplus amounting to about a crore and a half of rupees 
accrued during this 'pel iod to Giovernment. In the next period, however, from 
1280 to 1284 Fasli, the system of cash payments to village and pargana officers 
came into operation, the amount disbursed under this head being 30 lakhs, as 
against an a\erage of 17£ lakhs in the preceding fire jears. During the same 
pei'iod a Police force was organised, which raised the expenditure under thio head 
from 8 to 21 lakhs ; and under other heads there was also an increase, so that the 
average expenditure exceeded the average income by more than 9 lakhs, or 3‘6 per 
cent. In the following five yeai-s the average expenditure exceeded the income bv 
2*2 per cent. ; but this was in a great measure due to the adjustment in 1288 Fasli 
of a sum of over 69 lakhs which had been held in suspense account for a number 
of years. 

It is chiefly within the past five years that a proper equilibrium of the finances 
has been obtained. During this period the revenue increased by 11*2 per cent., 
while the expenditure increased by only 2 per cent., the latter being 93*6 per cent, 
of the revenue. 


Tiie foregoing figures are exclusiie of the State Railway and Debt Heads. 

Since the construction of the Railway was commenced in 1271 Fasli up to 
the end of 1294 Fasli, the line has cost Government for guaranteed interest on 
shares and loans and other charges over and above the prospective liability on 
capital raised Rs. 80,82,984, which has been disbursed from the general revenues 
of the Stat& 


Including all heads of Revenue, Receipts, Expenditure and Disbursements, 


the figures for the periods quoted above are as follows :• 


1263 Fadi 

1270 Fa%li 

1*275 Fadi to 1279 Fadi.. 
1280 Fasli to 128J Fadi.., 
128.5 Faalitol289 Fasli.. 
1290 Fadi to 1294 Fadi.., 


A^ Eevemie 
and Efce’pt-*. 
Rs. 

... 1,08,14,047 

, ... 1,80,64,063 

2,84,99,410 

... 8,28,33,218 

3,79,98,800 

4,00,96,004 


Ast'rj^e 

and Di-bmetnenta 
Rs. 

89,53,251 

1,82,05,122 

2,49,10,348 

8,45,20,331 

3,68,47,682 

3,78,59,600 


On the present Administration devolves the duty of elaborating and further 
devdi ping the si stem of finance now in force, and of fostering and improving the 
credit of the State. Under the advice given by Lord Ripon, your Highness laid 
particular stress on this point in the proclamation issued after your Highness’ 
installatii -n, and the commands laid upon me on that occasion have been constantly 
kept in view. 
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The revenue returns of 1294 Fasli compare verj favourably with preceding 
years. The total revenue of the year (excluding State Railway aud Debt Heads) 
amounted to Rs. 3,46,48,609 and the exi>enditure to Rs. 3,03,02,780, leating 
a feurialus of Rs. 43,45,82 9. These figures include the Berar surplus, which amounted 
during the year to Rs. 21,29,859, and, if this sum be deducted, the actual surplus 
from the territory administered by this Government is Rs. 22,15,970. Compared 
with the revenue of 1293 Fasli (12 months), there was an increase of Rs, 67,81,769 
in the year under report, or, if compared with the 14 months of 1293 Fasli, the 
increase is Rs. 29,29,989, The percentage of total expenditure (excluding State 
Railway} to the total revenue is 87’6 for 1294 Fasli as against 101‘8 in 1293 ha'-li 
(12 months), when there was a deficit of Rs. 4,92,442. There is reason, therefore, 
to congratulate ourselv^es on the working of 1294 Fasli. 

The Railway receipts in 12P4 Fasli amounted to Rs. 13,31,906 against an 
expenditure of Rs. 25,00,895, and, 'when these are added to the account, the surplus 
(exclusive of the Berar surplus) is reduced to Rs. 10 47,081. 

The transactions referring to Village Service Funds, Deposits, Advances 
Recoverable, Loans, and Money Order Remittances are not included in the foregoing. 
The total receipts and disbursements under these heads in 1294 Fasli amounted to 
Rs. 1,19,07,485 and Rs. 1,42,63,575 respectively. Adding these to the ordinary 
revenue and expenditure, the total receipts under all heads during tlieyear amounted 
to Rs. 4,78,88,000, as against the total disbursements of Rs. 4,70,67,250, thus 
showing a surplus of Rs. 8,20,750. 

Looking at the details of re\enue, 53'9 per cent, of the ordinary revenue 's 
composed of Laud Revenue. The receipts under this bead, m., Rs. 1,86,70,558, 
are Rs. 7,28,484 more than the revenue of 12 months of 1293 Fasli and Rs. 85,490 
less than the sum credited in the 14 months of that v ear. 

The expenditure under this head is Rs 29,84,325, or 16'0 per cent, of the 
total collections. Compared with 1293 Fasli (12 months), this shows an increase 
of Rs. 5,86,411, which is chiefly due to the pa}ment of arrears to Village Officer-'. 


The expenditure includes the items of— 

Collection and Management Rs. 10,59,359 

Village Officers „ 14,55,513 

Purvey and >ettleiaent 3,82,045 

Inam Commission „ 87,408 


Excluding the last two items, the cost of collecting the land revenue, inclu- 
sive of Village Officers’ pay, was thus 13*5 percent, of the Cv^illections. 

The Abkari revenue, amwnting to Rs. 35,86,580, bears the proportwn of 
of 10*3 per cent, to the total revenue. It shows a satisfactory increase ©ver the 
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preceding year, when the receipts were only Rs. 31,57,365. The cause of the 
increase has already been explained. 

The revenue firom Forests, Ks. 1,93,068, Custon.s, Bs. 48,25,442*, Stamps, 
Bs. 4,09,855, Mint, Ss. 96,976, and Post Office, Rs. 1,17,725, has been referred 
to in the remarks on the administration of these departments. 

The receipts on account of Berar surplus were larger than in the preceding 
year, being Rs. 21,29,859 as against Rs. 15,10,977 in the 14 months of 1293 Fasli, 
and represented 6 '2 per cent, of the total revenue. 

Under the head of Law and Justice, there is an increase from Rs. 1,08,263 
to Rs. 2,40,197, which occurs chiefly under the heads of magisterial fines, iinclainied 
and escheated property, and lapsed dejiosits. 

Under the head of Interest, there is a fallmg-oflr from Rs. 71,298 in 1293 
Fasli to Rs. 1,586 in the year under report, which is due to the interest on Govern- 
ment paper held in England not having been adjusted within the year. 

Under the head Miscellaneous there is an increase of nearly 35 lakhs, the 
figures being Rs. 39,34,422 in 1294 Fasli as against Rs. 4,55,944 in 1293 Fash 
(12 months). The greater portion of this increase is due to the transfer, from the 
head of deposits, of certain claims of zemindai’s, &c., previously held in deposit, 
pending enquiry and settlement by the Inam Department. This item, it will be 
seen, has largely helped towards the surplus revenue referred to above, and, as it 
does not strictly refer to the revenue of 1294 Fasli, an allowance has to be 
made on tliis amount when calculating the actual surplus in the ordinary 
revenue of the year. The matter rights itself however when tire surplus is calcu- 
lated on the total receipts and expenditnie under all heads, as on the expenditure 
side “ Deposits” are debited with these transfers to the same extent as they are 
credited to “ Miscellaneous” on the receipt side of the account, the result bemg, us 
already shown, a cash surplus of Rs. 8,20,750. 

An increase under the head of Public Works from Rs. 16,865 in 1293 Ffrsli 
to Rs. 72,747 in the year under report is due to the transfer of the receipts of the 
workshops from Minor Departments to this head. 

Under the head of State Railway, the receipts are Rs. 13,31,906, as against 
Rs. 19,10,723 in 1293 Fasli (12 months), the decrease being accounted for by the 
fact that the figures for 1294 Fasli represent 6 months of the year only, the line 
having been taken over by the new Company in the latter half of the year. 


*Tbi8 sum includes duty paid in advdnoe. 
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Turning now to tlie expenditure, it is interesting and instructive to note how 

tlie revenue of tlie State is expended^ and for tliis purpose 

it might be classed as 

follows 

Percentage of 

1. Cost of collecting Revenue 

Total Expel ditiira® 

Land Revenue 

... ... 9‘8 

Abkari 

... ... "6 

Forests ... 

"2 

Customs 

P7 

Stamps ... 

... ... *3 

Mint 

... ... o 


12-9 


2. Expenditure on Public Justice, Protection, Instruction and Convenience : — 


Law and Justice 





000 

2-5 

Jails 068 6»« a»» 




000 

« 0 0 

ri 

Police 




000 

0 0 0 

8-2 

Military 


« • • 


0 0 0 

0»« 

23-2 

Administration .... 


0 0 0 


00 0 

0 0 0 

4-2 

Minor Departments 

•• • 

00* 


ft 0 0 


1-1 

Post OfBce 


#•0 

0 00 

0 0 0 

00 0 

•8 

Medical 


0» 0 

000 

Itttft 

• 00 

•7 

Education ... ^6. 


00ft 

... 

000 

ftftft 

•8 

3a Improvements 

Public Works ... 

•• 




• •ft 

42-6 

5-2 

Municipalities 


... 

» 6 • 

ftftft 

0 0ft 

1-2 

4 Pensions and Allowances : — 

Pargana Officers 





0 0 ft 

6-4 

4-7 

Mansabs 


000 

... 

ft00 

0 0 0 

5-4 

Allowances and Assignments 

0 00 

000 

. » » 


... 

5-1 

5. Payments to Your Highness 


0 0« 



@0 » 

15-2 

14-9 

6. Other items 

KhillatSj &c. 

4I0>4 

000 

m««, 


M66 

•8 

Refunds and Drawbacks 


00ft 



#44 

'9 

Interest * 

«00 

00ft 

• »« 

000 

• #« 

1'3 

Priniiiig 

000 

0#ft 


000 

#«» 

T 

Miscellaneous 66. 


000 

..6 

0100 

... 

4-9 


8-0 
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It will thus be seen that 1 2‘9 per ccut. of the expenditiu’e is oa account of 
Collection of Eeveime, 42’6 per cent, on Public Justice, Protection, Convenience and 
Tnsti’uciion, 6'4 per cent, on Public Tmpi’ovementb, lo’2 per cent, on Pensions and 
Allowances, 14’9 per cent, paid to Tom’ Highness, aiacl 8 per cent, under the head 
of Miscellaneous, which includes the cost of public entextainments. 

The striking feature in these figures is the high expenditure on the ililitary 
and Maiisab Departments, which together absorb 28 ‘G per cent, of the total expen- 
diture, while for Public Works only o’2 per cent, is allotted and foi Education only 
‘8 per cent. I have already referred to tlie measures which are now being gradu- 
ally adopted to remedy this state of things, both by the reducthm of the number of 
irregular troops, and by employing Mansabdars in the Police and otlxer departments 
of the State. In time the results of these measures will become apparent in the 
distribution of expenditure. 

The expenditure on Public Works is disproportionate both to the income 
and requirements of the State, and the Finance Cumrarttee have lately made a pro- 
posal for an increase in the grant under this head, ■which -will receive due consider- 
ation at the hands of Government. 

It has already been shown that the cost of management and collection of 
land revenue is 13’5 per cent. The Abkari revenue is collected at a cost of 5 per 
cent, the Forest revenue at 27'5 percent, and the Customs at 10’7 })ercent 

Law and Justice is administered at a cost of Es. 7,49,093, which is an in- 
crease of Es, 25,010 on the cost in 12 months of 1293 FaJi. The additional 
lixpenditure is on account of the new Courts iu the Western Division. Tiie figures, 
it may be noted, do not tally with those supplied hy the Judicial Department, the 
difference being in the method of distributing the pay of officers who perfoi’m both 
revenue and judicial work. 

The total expenditure on Jails in the year under report was Es. 3,27,157, 
us against Es. 2,57,741 in the preceding year. The expenditure on the Police 
also increased in the same period from Es. 21,89,377 to Es. 24,77,931, the increase 
being due to the adjustment of arrears to \ illage police. 

The total expenditure on Education was Es. 2,43,763, as against Es. 1,91,216 
in tlie preceding year. The expenditure on the Medical Department was Es. 2,03,26 3 ; 
or about Es. 4,300 more than in 1293 Fasli. The cost of Administration wms 
Ks. 12,81,339) being about Es. 6,000 less than in the preceding year. Payments 
to Pargana Watandars amounted to Es. 14,24,290, as against Es. 0,68,009 ; and 
Allowances and Assignments to Rs. 15,44,030, as against Rs.7,97,596 in the pre- 



ceding \ ear. The increase under these two heads is entirel} due to the pajmeut oi 
arreai’s on account ofpre\ioiis jears. Under the head of Khillats, &c., there is a 
saving of Es. 65,000, \i7., fiom 2,99,081 in 1293 Fa&li to .Es. 2,34,004 in the 
}ear uiulei report. The expenditure was unusually high in 1293 Fasli, consequent 
on your Highness’ installation. For the same reason the payments to jour High- 
ness show a laige saving, viz., fioin Es. 57,71,011 in 1293 Fasli to Es, 45,15,206 
in 1294 Fasli. The former figures include Es. 11,19,443 expended at the time of 
the installation. The figures of 1293 Fasli also include Es. 14,33,708 jiaid to the 
Samasthan of tlie Shora| ur di‘'lrict ; and 5 lakhs are also included in the figures tor 
1294 Fasli on this account. If these items are excluded, the actual pajmeiits to 
your Highness will stand at Es. 32,17,861 for 1293 fasli and Es. 40,15,206 ior 
1294 Fasli. 

The expenditure on Mansahs was Es. 16,45,927 as against Es. 13,97,549 in 
1293 Fasli. The increase on this head is o'uing to the pajment of arrears, and not 
to the grant of new Mansahs. 

The expenditure under the head of Miscellaneous is Es. 14,83,691, being an 
inciease of about Es. 42,000 on the figures for 1293 Fasli. 

The main heads of this expenditure are : — 

1. Pa\ meats of salaries i ot falling under any other service heads, such 
as estahhslnnents under reduction, archasological and geological 
( stablisbments, establishments employed on water channels, 
e\pei ses in connection widi the compilation of “ Hydeiahad 


Affaiis,”&c Rs. 3,59, 73b 

2. Suhscrijitions ai d doii.ations and charitable and religious grants „ 1,53,491 

3. Travelling e\j)oiises ol Ilis Hiahnos^ ai d Ministeis „ 3,58,045 

4. Secunderabad and Bolarnm Police outposts „ 2,76,03(1 


5. Other niiacellaneoiis items, such as com] ensat on for jagirs resumed, 

jiui chase of tm ts, charges in connection with public prosecutions „ 3,36,361 

The military expenditure was Es. 70,36,332 as against Es. 68,00,514, the 
inciease being due to the supply of new clothing at youi Highness’ installation, 
which cost Es. 87,201, and to the payment of ariears amounting to Es. 1,97,859. 
Had it not been fur these circumstances, the charges for 1294 Fasli would have 
fallen below those of the previous year. 

The expenditure on Public Works, amounting to Es. 15,85,195 has already 
been referred to. The expendilnre on the Eailway was Es. 25,00,895, as against 
Efe. 22.74,211 in 1293 fasli. 



The following figures show the receipts and disbursements which are not of 
the nature of ordinary revenue : — 


Receipts* 


1293 F. 

1294 F. 

Village Serv ice Fund 

R.. 

5,97,750 

4,11,184 

Deposits 


46,59,018 

64,38,638 

Advances Recoverable 


12,77,,)27 

9,67,080 

Railway Capital 


975 

859 

Loans 


7,23,455 

33,66,124 

Money Order Remittances 


4,88,485 

7,23,600 


TotaI...Rs. 

77,47,210 

1,19,07,485 

Disbur«5ements, 


1293 F. 

'iioTib 

Village Sen ice FudcI 

Rs. 

3,62,785 

5,22,338 

Deposits 


22,97,876 

1,01,53,108 

Advances Recoverable 


19,80,563 

12,51,064 

Loans 


8,03,245 

17,11,611 

Money Order Remittances 


4,89,455 

6,25,454 


Total,. *Rs, 

59,33,924 

1,42,63,575 


The chief cause of the large excess of disbursements over receipts in 1294 
Fadi, amounting to lis. 23,56,090, is, as already mentioned, the large adjustments 
under the head of deposits both in cash and by book entry. The cish payments 
were on account of purchase of Government Promissory Notes to the extent of 
Rs. 31,98,250, and the further debits on this account refer to (1) adjustments at 
the balance of the Public Works Department drawing account, Rs. 7,25,737; 
(2) Customs duty faid in advance, Rs, 4,20,928; aud(3) the payment into the Resi- 
dent’s treasury of the Im| erial postal collections deposited in the treasuries of this 
Government. With regard to the second of these items, it may be explained that 
customs duty is not really levied i« advance, but bills on the customs offices aie 
sold in Hyderabad, and the hundi rate being favourable, the purchasers accept the 
bills at periods of fifteen days and upwards. 

The j ear under report opened with a cash balance of Rs. 44,51,115 and 
closed with Rs. 52,71,805, which show an increase on the closing balance of the 
preceding year of Rs. 8,20,750. 

The sum of Rs. 52,71,865 was held as follows 


Cash in District Treasuries .....Rs. 37,95,408 

Do. Sadr Treasuries „ 19,41.201 

Promissory Notes ,, 1,24,684 

Hnndis „ 7,838 


Advanced by Your Highness- 

Promissory Notes Rs. 12,11,000 

Cash „ 1,91,734 

„ 14,02,734 


Total...Bs. 52,71,865 
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The total amount recei\ eel from your Highness in 1293 Fasli was H. S. 
Rs. 31,79,630, of which Es. 14,02,734 were credited in the Treasuiy, and the 
balance remained in the Bank of Bengal invested in Government Paper. 

In obedience to your Highness’ commands, the question of State Liabilities 
was specially reported on by me in reference to statements that were made at the 
time of your Highness’ installation. In my memorandum on this subject, I 
classified the liabilities as — ■ 

fl) Liabilities incurred anteiior to the late Sir Salar Jung’s acces^on 
office, and 

(2) Liabilities incurred during the late Minister’s tenure of office. 

The latter head was sub-divided into — 

(a) Liabilities up to the close of 1291 Fasli for sums actually borrowed. 

(h) Tjiahilities for money not actually boi rowed. 

(c) Claims against the State for sums lent by sowkars to private person^, 
Arab Jemadars, and others on Government security. 

Many claims under the first head have been put forward from time to time, 
and some of these ha^e been admitted and adjusted. The great majority of them, 
hove\er, have been found on close scrutiny to dwindle dovn to very small dimen- 
sions. 


After going fully into the question of the remaining claims of this nature, 
I arrived at the conclusion that the few claims vhich remained unadjusted might 
be omitted altogether from an estimate of the actual liabilities of the State, as they 
are based upon no reliable evidence, and the State possesses counter claims of 
considerable magnitude. 

With regard to liabilities of the State under the sub-head 2 (a), at the date 
of the late Minister’s death (8th February 1883), the nett liabilities of the State, in- 
cluding sums due to bankers and to the Sarfikhas, was Es. 49,82,741. The 
transactions since that period have been rrfeired to in the report, where It is shot\n 
that, at the end of Ardihahist 1295 Fasli (March 1886), the liabilities for loans 
amounted to Rs. 44,58,751, exclusive of the sum due to the Indian Shareholders 
in the first Eailway Scheme. 

The liabilities under the sub*head 2 (5) are corajiosed of roosums or pay* 
ments due to ex-pargana officers, yeomias, or charitable grants, village officers* 
allowances, aiid deposits. 
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The total sum outstanding under these four heads at the end of 1293 Fasii 
was Rs. 1,27,24,261, which, with the amount payable for 1294 Fasii, gave for 
settlement in the latter jear : — 


Es* 

Koosums 37,33,092 

Yeomias 28,11,099 

Village officeis’ allowances 40,99,835 

Deposits 65,62.521 


TotaI...Rs. 1,72,06,547 

Of this amount, more than Rs. 1,08,67,000 have been settled during 1294 
Fasii, and the balance remaining for adjustment at the end of 1294 Fasii was 
Rs. 63,38,671. 


The balance unadjusted at the close of 1294 Fasii does not, however, represent 
the actual liabilities of G-overnment, but greatly exceeds the amount actually due. 

The chief causes which have led to the accumulation of these large balances 
are. — ( 1) that deposits which remain unadjusted at the close of each }ear, instead of 
being treated as lapsed deposits and credited to gener.d revenue, were till very 
recently carried forward from year to year ; and (2) that in cases in which inam 
lands had been attached, the receipts derived from them were held in deposit until 
the final disposal of the cases — of which several thousands have been pending for 
many years — ^whereas under a better system they should have been ereditel to 
Government, while any claim subsequently allowed should have been paid from 
the generjl revenues of the State. Of the total amount adjusted in the year 
under report, Rs. 35,33,873 were paid in cash and Rs. 73,34,002 by book entries. 


The following items under these heads were also in course of adjustment at 


the end of the year — 

To be adjusted by book entry 
Awaiting sauction of higher authority 
Delayed owing to absence of claimants 
Amounts now payable without any objection 
Amounts to be remitted to Judicial Courts 
Pending adjustment for other reasons 
Pending disposal in Inam Office 


Es. 

3,08,999 

3,38,611 

1,43,533 

10,71,499 

1,31,459 

11,98,290 

31,46,276 


The foregoing particulars are taken from a repoit on the subject recently 
compiled by the Inspector-General of Revenue. After perusing the said report, 
the Resident on a recent occasion was pleased to express his opinion that the 
settlement of these outstanding balances was as thoroughly satisfactory a piece 
of work as any which have been accomplished during the present Administra- 
tion. 
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With a riew to prevent the accmnulation of unadjusted balances in future; 
the following suggestions have been under the consideration of Gov eminent ; — 

(a) To permit village o:fficers to deduct their allowances at the time of 
making remittances to the tehsil. 

(h) To fix once for all, on the basis of ten years’ levenue, the cash allowance 
of Roosumdars, and to empower Talukdars to disburse the amounts 
at a fixed period, in each }ear, 

(c) To cancel the o der requiring one-third of Roosums to be kept unde? 
attachment, until the decision of the Inam Commission. 

{d) To adopt the system of adjusting deposits unclaimed at the end of 
twelve months, any siihsequent repayments being charged to refunds, 
for which suitable provision should be made in each annual budget. 
This order not to have retrospective effect in cases connected with 
the Inam Department. 

{ej To abolish the system of crediting to deposits receipts from land or 
jagirs under attachment. 

(/) To re-oiganise the Inam Depa’-tment. 

Orders have since been issued sanctioning some of these proposals, and 
referring others for decision in the departments of Government to which the 
subject-matter of them pertains. 

With reference to the State Liabilities under sub-head 2 {c ) — claims for 
money lent by sowkars to private persons on Government security — Commission 
was appointed to hear and decide these daitiis. On the appointment of thi-. 
Commission, claims were preferred in a most haphazard and promiscuous manner 
It cost nothing to institute claims, and many of the most ijoaginary description were 
laid before the Commission. The total number of claims was forty-five, aggregating 
Ks. 6,27,92,041, of which Rs. 2,03,20,931 was for interest- The Commission have 
lately completed their enquiry with the result that only Rs. 18,199 have been 
awarded against Government. As the subject is one of considerable public 
importance, the full text of the Commission’s report, and the Government Resolution 
thereon is given in the Appendix. In the case of eight claims, which were 
dismissed for default of the parties, I have ordered are-hearing, aa I wish particularly 
to have these cases once for all decided on their merits. 

I have already briefly alluded to Sultan Kawaz Jnng’s case. At his request 
a special Commission was appointed last year to enquire into his claims against the 
Government, based upon the security given to his brother Barrak Jung, since 
deceased, by the late Minister on belialf of the firm of Poorunmull. For this 
enquiry a European official was nominated by the Resident, a second metriber 



being apjjointecl by this G-overnment. For some time the Couimiasioii &at 
as a special Court, but, as it became apparent that the settlement of the case 
would occupy a much greater time than had been anticipated, and that even then 
tile result would probably be unsatisfactory, a compromise was made, subject to the 
confirmation of the Council of State, whereby the claim was reduced from 
Ks. 1,02.00,000— including principal and interest — to Es. 34,00,000, which it was 
agreed should be discharged by instalments of Es. 2,00,000 yearly. FTo interest 
is to be charged against the Government for live years from the date of the com- 
promise. This settlement was considered an equitable one b}' the Resident, and the 
Government of India expressed their com jilete approval of it, characterising the 
result as wise and satisfactory in every respect. 

Your Highness has been pleased to express approval of this termination ot the 
proceeding’s, but the consent of the Council of State has still to be accorded to it. 
I may mention that it is not anticipated that the Government will be called upon to 
make good from its own coffers any large poition of the amount payable under this 
compromise, as the firm of Poorunmull is possessed of considerable property, and 
has, moreover, large claims upon variouspei sons residing in Hyderabad, which, when 
recovered, will assist largely in liquidating the claim of Sultan ilawaz Jung, 
hteps are being taken by Government to recover these claims, and it is hoped tliat 
they may all be brought to a settlement in the course of a few months. 

It will thus be seen from the foiegoing that the liabilities of the State have 
been greatly exaggerated in some quarters, and that the financial position of the 
State may be regarded as quite sound. 

The question of the constitution of the Civil Serv ice has lately been the 
ipp intmfnt of subject of uiuch comment and some misrepresentation. When the 
offioeiB. ]y[ij;iigter began to introduce his numerous reforms, one of the 

great difihculties he experienced was to find oflicers of sufficient education and 
experience to carry out his instructions. Hyderabad, with a few exceptions, did 
not contain men of this stamp. Those who were willing to accept service had no 
previous training, and having to be taught themselves, were incompetent to initiate 
reforms or to hold charge ot responsible offices. Moreover, at the time referred to, 
men of good biith in the city rarely evinced any desire to accept service under 
Gov'ernment. Hence the Minister was obliged to look elsewhere for officers, who, 
by their education and training, were suited for public appointments, and, in tbe 
course of years, the service has, for this reason, been lai-gely rcciuited from tbe 
adjoining British provinces. Of late years, however, the status of H}deiabad€es 
and their genei’al fitness for service have undergone a very marked change. The 
younger generation of families of good position has been educated on modern 
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principlet), iiiul jiiitiirally lookb for fcome employ ment midor (Toveiniutut I laUr 
this altered condition of things, it is Jiow therefore the policj of Government to gi\c 
yonrig men born in Hyderabad the preference of appointment*, subject, ot course, to 
then qualifications, and not to hi ing in officers from other province*, unlc''S tlic} 
possess sjiecial qualifications which render iheir entertainment desirable, MatistiC'- 
have been gi\ cn in the body’’ cf the rej ort wliich vshow that the number of offit ers 
■R ho are not born subjects of your Highness has been greatly' exaggerated in some 
quarters. Still there is no doubt a ^ery large foreign element in the sor\ ice, and 
even stricter measures than before ar’e now adopted to promote the interests of 
Hyderabadees. Another class, however, to be considered as much as Ilyderalradees, 
wz., the sons of those foreign officers who, by good services rendered to the late 
Minister, have in r'ro small degree helped to bring the Gov eriurient to its present 
state of efficiency. To provide for them, it has therefore beeir ruled that descendants 
of persons who are already' State servants, and whose service is of twelv'e years’ 
standing, shall he defined for the purposes of these rules, as subjects of His Higlrness 

Another difficulty that has presented itself is the di^po^al of claims of i>orsons 
who have come under reduction on the re-organi/iadou of departments. Borne of 
tlreso are, by reason of age, unfit for farther service, and rules have been framed 
for granting them pensions or gratuities, according to their length of service. 
Others are, however, fit for employment, and are gradually being drafted into the 
permanent service as vacancies occur. Bince the reductions were effected, 
"Job such persons have been le-appointed, of whom 160 are iiatHes of Hyderabad. 

The necessity of tours of inspection in the districts has been strongly 
enjoined on superior officers iu the service, and your Highness has 

lomsoi Hispw t!on» 

set an example in this respect by visiting several offices in the city', 
and by combining with the pleasures of sport an inspection of the districts or 
taluk records m such towns as have lain in your Highness’ route. I have rnj seif 
made short tours of inspection in the surrounding district*, wliere I have examined 
the revenue and judicial offices and seen how they are woi’king. 

The Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk has also inspected several district offices, and in 
order to become acquainrid wjtli the Revenue system iu different parts of BrilGh 
India, he visited Madra*, Bangalore, Oota amuiid, Poona, Akola, Amraod, and Kag- 
pur. Ou this tour he was accomi>anied hy the Revenue Secretary, the Accountant- 
Geneial, and the Settlement Commissioner, and much information was obtained 
w'hich has since proved highly useful in dealing with revenue questions iu these 
dominions, Subadais, TaUikdars, and their Assistants, and Tehsildars are 
required, by the orders of Goverimient, to be constantly moving about their 
districts or divisions, except in the rains when marching is not practicable ; aud 
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in addition to these officials, there for general inspection duty, the Inspector- 
General of Revenue, who, besides inspecting the Revenue Department in all 
branches, may also be leqnired to repoit on the District and SubordinaTe Courts. 
The Police are inspected by the Inspector-General in that department, and here- 
after inspection duty in the Educational Department will, it is expected, be ably 
carried out by the newly-appointed Director of Public Instruction with his staff of 
Jn-’pectors. Stringent orders have been issued for a fuller inspection of the 
dhtrict customs offices, v hi ch hitherto have been neglected b^Mhe senior officeis 
in the department. Ample provision has thus been made tor the inspection ot all 
departments, and it is my intention to sec that tliis duty is thoroughly carried out, 
as on it the ultimate success of the administrative measures of Government greatly 
depend. 

In concluding this aummar} of tlie general administration of youi Highness’ 
Government, it <iily lemains for me to mention the assis+auce 
I htwe received frointheMuin-ul-Maham&in their respective depart- 
ments. To the Navab Munir-ul-Mulk Bahadm I ana specially indebted for the 
excellent manner in which he conducted the ordinary work of the administiation 
during my absence on more than one occasion from H_)cleiabad. 

The thanks of Government are also due to the Secretaries and Heads of 
Departments for the manner in which they have gee erally can ied on the work 
allotted to th<=m. 


SAL All JUNG. 
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CHAPTER I. 


POLITICAL AND GENBBAL. 

The msktallation of His Highness the Nizam, which was performed by 

imtaihtion of His Excelleiicy the Viceroy m the presence of a large and dis- 

Highncss. tmguished assembly of visitors and State Nobles on the 5 th of 

February 1884, was the most important event of the year. As it was the first 
occasion on which a Viceioy of India had visited Hyderabad, coupled with the 
circumstance that His Highness was the first of the Rulers of the Deccan who was 
placed on the Masnad by the representative of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, great preparations were made by command of His Highness for 
the fitting reception of His Excellency and the distinguished visitors who 
accompanied him. 


Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Ripon reached Madras at the close of 
January, and travelling from thenee by special train reached Raichore, a town 
close to the confines of His Highness’ dominions, early on the morning of 
the and of February. At Raichore they were met by the First Assistant 
Resident and a deputation consisting of the Senior and Junior Administrators 
(the Peshlcar^ Maharajah Narrainder Pershad Bahadur and Nawab Salar Jung 
Bahadur). 

The Viceregal special train arrived at Hyderabad at half-past "^ur on tha 
afternoon of February 2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy was received by His 
Highness and twenty of the Chief Nobles of the State, the Resident and staff, and 
the Generals Commanding the Subsidiary and Contingent Forces with their Staffs, 
and the Heads of all the Civil and Military Departments. Their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and Lj^dy Ripon, accompanied by the Resident, &c., drove from the 
Hyderabad Railwaiy Station to Bolarum, where an ejctensive camp had been pitch^ 
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by order of His Highness the Nizam, and every possible arrangement made tor the 
comfort and convenience of His Highness’ distinguished guests. The Bolarum 
Residency was reserved for their Excellencies, the other guest 5 being accommodated 
either in adjacent bungalows (the Governor of Madras and Mrs. Grant Duff occupy- 
ing Nawab Salar Jung’s house) or in the large camp close by. The loads leading 
from the Hyderabad Railway Station to Secunderabad were tastefully decorated 
with triumphal arches, Venetian masts, evergreens and flags of all nations, and were 
lined with a dense but most orderly crowd of sight-seers, who cheered their 
Excellencies as they drove by. 

On Monday morning (February 4th) a deputation, consisting of Nawabs 
Shuja-ud-Dowla, Vikar-ul-Umra, Zaffer Jung and Mir Surfraz Hussain, proceeded 
by command of His Highness to the Bolarum Residency to inquire after the 
Viceroy’s health. This ceremony is known as the Mazaj Pursi. A few hours 
afterwards His Highness paid a private visit to the Viceroy. His Highness was 
attended by eight of his principal Nobles, and was received by the Viceroy at the 
Residency. After a brief conversation between His Highness and the Viceroy, the 
Hyderabad Nobles were introduced to His Excellency and presented Nazars of 
five gold mohurs each, which were touched and remitted by the Viceroy. His 
Excellency and His Highness then retired to a private apartment, and had a long 
conversation together. The Viceroy returned Flis Highness’ visit in the afternoon, 
and was received with becoming ceremony by His Highness at his Palace, the 
principal State Nobles being also in attendance. 

On the next day (February 5th) the installation ceremony was performed at 
His Highness’ Palace. His Excellency the Viceroy, attended by his Staff and the 
Officers Commanding the Subsidiary and Contingent Forces, reached His Highness’ 
Palace at 10-30 a.m. The hall or khilwat in which the installation ceremony was 
performed was filled with distinguished guests, the Residency Officials, Officers from 
Secunderabad and Bolarum, the State Nobles, and European and Native Officials 
of His Highness’ Government, Amongst those present were Sir Donald Stewart 
(Commander-in-Chief of India), His Excellency the Governor of Madras, Sir 
Frederick ftbberts (Commander-in-Chief of Madras), Mrs. Grant Duff, Lady 
Gough, Lady Keyes, Lady Maegregor and Lady Anne Blunt. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Difl# and Duchess of Connaught had also been invited by His Highness 
the Nizam to witness his installation, but were unable to be present. Sir James 
Fergussoo, the Governor of Bombay, General Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief 
of Bhmbay, and the ^Residents of Mysore and Baroda had also been asked by His 
Hfigfmfek tp be jMcesent, Idt i<wre tthaBle to aeeept the invitations sent to them. 





On His Excellency the Viceroy’s arrival, he was received by His Highness and the 

Resident, and a procession was formed as follows : — 

% 

Officer on special duty in the Foreign Department. 

The Foreign Secretary. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Staff. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, 

The Major-Geneial Commanding Hyderabad Sub>idiar 3 / f'orce 

Staff. 

The Resident 

His Highness the Nizam’s Staff. 

His Flighness the Nizam, 

The Brigadier-General Commanding Hyderabad Contingent. 

Staff. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and His Highness then took their seats on the 
dais^ a Royal Salute of 3 1 guns being fired in honour of His Excelleiic) . At the 
back of the dais on a raised platform two chairs were placed, one representing tine 
Masnad^ to which the Viceroy led His Highness at the conclusion of his speech. 
After His Excellency and His Highness had taken the^r seats, the Viceroy addressed 
the Nizam as follows *. — 

can assure your Highness that it affords me great satisfaction to be able to be 
present here to-day to discharge, in the name and on behalf of the ^uecii- 
Empress, the duty of declaring your Highness to be invested with full power®- 
over the administration of your State. When 1 learnt from your Highness a lew 
weeks ago that you had a great wish that I should come to Hydeiabad foi this 
purpose, I felt a strong desire to comply with your request, in which I saw a 
proof of your Highness’ attachment to the Biitish Government, and of your 
confidence in the strength and sincerity of its friendship. 

am, 1 believe, the first Viceroy or Governor-General who has e\er visited 
Hyderabad, and my presence on this occasion is a mark not only of the close and 
intimate ties which unite the Ruler of this great State to the Government of the 
Queen-Empress, but also of Her Majesty’s deep interest m the welfare or 
the Nizam. 

During the long years of minority, your Highness and your people enjoyed a signal 
advantage in having at the head of the administration of the State one oi the 
foremost statesmen of India—a man who, by his high intelligence, his varied 
capacity, and his devotion to your Highness’ interests, was able, amidst all the 
difficulties of a minority, to conduct the government of the State with a 
which entitles him to the grateful remembrance both of your Highness and of the 
Gdvernuteirtt of India. Sir Sakr Jung, during your Highness’ youth, had done 
much id uiottii thfe administration in many ways, to improve the revenue 
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;^ystem, and to give increased security to life and property^ and at the momejit of 
death' lie was contemplating further measures of improvement. It had been my 
hope that when your Highness came of age he would have been at hand to aid 
you with his long experience, and to serve you with his well-tried zeal: but it 
has pleased God to ordain otherwise, and to take him from your side at 
the very moment wlien in some respects you must stand in need of such 
assistance as he could . have given to you, and his absence from among us 
casts a shade even over the brilliant ceremonies and heartfelt rejoicings of this 
auspicious day. But his work sun/ives him — I trust that your Highness’ Ministers 
will ever make it a guiding object of their administration to preserve and to 
extend that work. 

I have now a few words of practical advice to offer to yoii. Look to your finances— 
disordered finances are the ruin of States. It is so everywhere. It is very 
specially so in India. Carelessness and extravagance in financial matters means 
first heavy taxation and then gradual impoverishment and ruin of the people, and 
then loans with increasing interest and final bankruptcy. Reasonable economy 
and just aid, equal taxation, means ever-increasing prosperity and expanding wealth. 
A good revenue system is the foundation of good government in India, and without 
it the Prince is embarrassed and the people miserable. Again I earnestly trust that 
your Highness will keep a strict watch over the honest and equal administra- 
tion of justice. That the Judicial Officers .of a State should be pure, above the 
taint of suspicion, and courageous, above the influence of fear, secures for a 
Ruler the gratitude of his subjects and the admiration of his neighbours. 
Pure justice is the brightest jewel that can adorn a coronet. Let it ever shine 
forth on yours. 

‘‘ Your Highness has before you a great and arduous task ; you are the Ruler of some 
ten millions of men; their .welfare will henceforth depend greatly upon you, 
upon your wisdom, your industry and your self-denial. Let me entreat you not tq 
look in vain satisfaction upon the outward show of power^ — upon the wealth ancf 
Splendour by which you will be surrounded—upon the submission and often the 
' flattery which will 'meet you ■ on ' every'; hand. ' Your territories are extensive, 
their revenues great, their population numerous, but let none of these things be 
your pride. You are young and will be exposed on many sides to the temptations 
to which youth is specially exposed, hut never let them gain the mastery over you. 
You have nobler airns to follow and greater deeds to do. If you would make for 
yourself a naine among the Princes of India, you can only win it in the days 
in which we live by the justice of your government and by the acknowledged 
prosperity of your people* That people’s loyalty to your honour and to yoqrself 
;;yfe,,ftanifest, and’ unquestioned I ' 'it with and, as , years 
go on, to deepen it into the most preciqi^ possession of a ruler, the unfeigned love 

hpf' 'been entmste(i,to;you by ^ God' 




• that you may make them the instrument of your pleasure of youf pride. He 
given them into your care that you may rule and guide them for His glory and their 
welfare. In ^their well-being you will find your truest happiness, in their content- 
ment your best security. Set before you no lesser aim, be satisfied with no meaner 
lame, but as you look back over the roll of your ancestors and recall the annals of 
your house, let it be your am.birion that when you too shall be gathered to your 
lathers men should say of you ^ he left his people the better for his rule;' 

And in, this great work, difficult and trying as it will often be, I can promise you the 
Constant support and the never-failing assistance of the Government of the Queen- 
Empress, The single object of the British Government in regard to this or any 
other Native State is that it should be prosperous and well governed. So far as we 
can aid you to promote that end, you may ever command our help. The mainte- 
ance of the Native States of India is a cardinal point of English policy in these 
days, and the existence of these States is, in true judgment, of the greatest advantage 
to English interests. That your Government should be strong and orderly, that 
your finances should be well managed, and your taxation justly raised, and that 
your Nobles should be faithful and yoiir people contented, is, as I well know, the 
earnest wish of the Sovereign whom I represent here to-day. She will watch your 
career with a strong and unfailing interest ; do not disappoint her hopes. 

And now, my friend, in whom I shall ever feel a deep personal interest, it only remains 
for me to place you on that Masnad^ and to express my earnest hope that it may 
please God to bless and guide you, and to make your reign prosperous and your rule 
just and honorable, so that the fair promise of this day may not be blighted, and 
that future generations of your grateful people may recall the date of yout 
installation as the commencement of a bright era in the history of this State.’’ 


A Persian translation of the Viceroy s address was then read by the Foreign 
Secretary, and His Highness" titles were proclaimed as follows : — - 

Hrs Highness Asaf Jah, Muzaffur-ul-Mumaliic, N izam-ul-Muuk, Nkam-ud- 
Doweah, Nawab Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung” 

The Viceroy then proclaimed His Highness to be invested with full powers of administra- 
tion, and salutes of 2i guns were fired in the Palace court-yard and at Secunderabad and Bolarum. 
£ he Khlllat for His Highness was then brought in, and the Viceroy fastened a jewelled sword of 
State, which formed part of it, to His Highness’ waist. The which was valued at 

Rs. 60,000, consisted of the following articles : — 


Sword and belt. 


Chilian Jw 
Jih and 

tks P r i n c Ip a ! 


I Clock. 

I Telescope. 
f ; Horses. 

i;'' .Silyer uentre^piece. 
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llie Khlldt^ tor the four principal Nobles which were coiiiened at the same time wea 
ass follows — 

Nawab Muneer-ud-Dowl^h S-^urJunc B'\hadxr. 

I Swmd with jewelled belt 
I Jewelled chain. 

Peshkar. 

1 Svvoid with jew^eiled belt 

2 Jewelled chain. 

I Diamond mi. 

C5 

Naw\b ShamS“UL“Umra Amir-i-K xBir Khirshed J^h B iDC 
I Swoid With lewellcd belt 
I Jewelled chain 

Nawab Bushir-ud-Dov^ i ah B \hadc k 
I Svv'oid With jt welled belt 
i Jewelkd chain 

As Nawab Biishir-ud-Bowiah was unable to be present, owing incl'spo^ 
tion, his Khillat was forwarded to him. After the bestowal of the KhUlm^ 
Highness the Nizam rose and addressed the Viceroy as follows 

Your Excellency, — It gues me the gieatc^t plcasme to be abL to ofiii \ou! xcc» 
Icncy a \ciy heaity w^elcomc to Hyderabad. It would ha\e been to me inJ to ail 
ill} peopL a mattei of much legrct and dis ippointinont if the ucei'^ion of iry in- 
stallation had not bucn giaecd by voui ExeJlentvk pio»cnc^ I mi me v\c owi 
this lionoui to your Ecccllency^s w'ell Icnowm solu itude foi tlw well lie of tho 
State, as well as to your Excellency’s peisoiial kindness to myself, of which I hiu 
lecently leccived pi oofs which I shall never ioiget. I issmc \uu! E ciile im i! i 
J am deeply sensible of both. 

I hope vour E\ccllencies will aecept ni} wannest thanks loi having ineurmd the t oubi< 
and fatigue of a long join ney in order to hoiioui ra^ on the present occasion 
The event augui> well for the futuie of Government, and f accept it |oyfiilh 
as a fresh token of the amicable and kind iclations wdiich have always siibasKd 
between the Biitish Goveuimeiu and my predecessors m thn State 

1 he advice which your Excellency has been kind enough to offer me I accept vvitli 
the greatest siiiccuty 1 slnll ever endeavoui m ali matters that concuiii the 
prospects and prosperity of this State to consult the wishes of your Excellency and 
of the Government of which }our Excellency is the honoured head f am sure 
that HI doing so I shall be consulting the best intcivsts of myself and ot ui\ 
subjects 

I htpe join Excellency will take an early opportunity of conveying to Hei Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India the sentiments of friendship and devotion winch I enter- 
tain towards Her Imperial Thione, 
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His Highness then tecel^ed the congratul itions of the CommAnder-m-Chief 
iit India, the Governor of Madras, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Arm\, and the ceremopy concluded vath the distribution of pan and attm. 

In the atlernoon, His Highness received the Nazais of his Nobles and 
conferred the Khillut of Dewanship upon Nawab Muneei-ud- 
"^'pnrarMmi DowUh Salai Jung Bahadur On the dav previous to his in- 

stallation His Highness had intimated to the Vicetoy his desnc 
to appoint the eldest son of the late Sir Salar Jung to the position so long and honot- 
ably filled by his father The Viceiov expressed his ipproval of His Highness s 
■wish, both verbally and in wilting, in a letter ■which was received from His Excel- 
lencv on the evening previous to the installation. 


In the evening a binquel ■was given by His Highness at the Palace to the 
Viceroy and the other distinguished guests Upwards of three hundred invitations 
were issued, and the entertainment was a splendid success, the Palace and ground' 
being superbly illuminited, and the display of fireworks surpassing everything e\et 
previously c .hioited in Hvdeiabad, At the conclusion of the banquet, the Vjceio-s, 
in proposing the Nizim’s health, spoke as follows — 


“ I Inne a toii>t to propoie to you crhith will not need more than a iev/ words item me 


V fCLfo'v b «‘pcecht'^ dt the 
Instilhtion Binqutt 


to lecotumciid It to >our Jicceptancc. The occasion i not 
one toi making speeches, and the toast that I have to oftei 
to vou IS one which I am suie will meet with a 


eoidial ieception irom voiij loi I am about to ask you to dunk to the health or 
Hjs Highness the Ni/am* It is not only that w^e may express cm thanks to His 
Highness toi the pimeely and magnificent hospitality with which he has entei tamed 
Us this eveiiingj but it is for more that we take this oppoitunity of assunng him 
how heartily wc pi ay that it may please God to giant him a long life and a pro*'- 
perous and happy iGign, and that the personal government which he has tikcn 
upon iiinibelf to-uay may be as successful as I am confident that we all ittnt it 
should bed’ 


His Highness then proposed the Viceroy’s health, and His Excellency re- 
plied as follows — « 

\oijR HiOHNFbb, — I am very giatcful to you foi having proposed my health and that 
of Lady Ripon upon this occa>ion« As I said to youi Highnesb this morning in 
Durbar, it has been a source of very great pleasure to be able to be hcie upon an 
occasion of such great histoiical interest, because it is the fiist occasion upon 
which Her Majesty's lepiesentative has visited Hydeiabad, and also because of the 
interesting event which has occurred to-day, m respect to winch we all entertain 
a deep and earnest desire that your Highness’ reign thus begun may be continued 
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prosperously to the end. I can assure your Highness that so long as i hold the 

office which I now fill, it will be my constant desire to afford to your Go\eriiment 

every help and assistance in my power, and I am quite sure that you will rece!\'r 

0 

iiom the Resident here, Mr. Cordeiy^ the best advice and the most constant 
support both to your Highness and to your Government. I greatly legret that 
Lady Ripon is not able to be present to-night* Unfortunately she met with a 
=^light accident two days ago, which, although not of a seiious character, has pic- 
\ented her accompanying me. I should legiet hei absence under any cl^cumbtance^, 
but I regiet it the moie foi hei sake, because she has lost one of the most beautifi 1 
'^lghtb which it has ever been my good fortune to v^itness.’^ 

The nex^- morning a parade of all the troops in garrison was held at Secun’ 
derabad, His Flighness being present on horseback. In the 
evening a retain banquet was given in the ball'-room of the 
ne-*>^-house belonging to the Hyderabad Contingent at Bolaruni. His Highness, 
attended by his Minister and eight of the chief State Nobles, was present, llieir 
Kxceliencies Lord and Lady Ripon left Hyderabad (from the Secunderabad Station} 
b\ special train at 2-30 on the afternoon of the 8th February. 

His Highness, accompanied by the Minister and some of the chief Nobles oi 
the State, was present to bid farewell to their Excellencies, and a salute of 31 guns 
fired as the train left the station. 


A few days after his installation. His Highness issued a special Goveinnicnf 
f-rirette (Jiirida) announcing to his subjects his accession to the Marruid and setting 
forth m detail the administrative policy which His Highness intended to pursue, 
Ihc following is a translation of the Ptoclamation 

1 he long wfishecl-ioi and auspicious day having at length arri\ed, 1 assumed the 
( J»neriiimeiit of my Dominions oii Tuesday, the 7th Rabi-iis-Sani 13OT. 




Ahy owing to the minority of the Sovereign and the untimely death of the enlightened 


\ utution By 
Highness, 


and able statesman Nawab Shuja-ud-DowIah, Miikhtar-ul-Mulk, Sir 
Salar Jung Bahadoor, the State was in the condition of a body without 


ljft\ I coinntenced work at once. The first thing towards which I turned my attention, and 


winVh seemed essential for the future good admin istiation of the State, was the appointment of 
d Minister. I have, theiefore, with the concurrence of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Goveiiior-General of India, appointed Mir Liak AH Khan Bahadoor, Salar Jung, Munir-iid- 
Duwlah, to that responsible post as he commends himself to me, not only by his own personal 
abilities, but also in recognition of the transcendent services of hrs father, the late Sir Salar Jung, 
and his loyalty and devotion £0 the State. 


^^Both my own Government and that of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India 
trust that^ in loyalt}^ to the two Governments and devotion to the interests of the State and its? 
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subjects, he will follow in the footsteps of his father, so that the loss sustained by the State in 
Sir Sakr Jung’s death may be repaired. It is hoped that all my subjects will receive these glad 
tidings with great joy and ^satisfaction. 

The most fortunate incident of my installation was the presence of His Excellency the 
Viceroy^ who kindly accepted my invitation and honoured my capital by coming here with a 
distinguished suite of high British Officials. By his presence His Excellency strengthened and 
cemented the friendship that has long existed between the two Governments, and conveyed to me 
Her Majesty’s congiatulatioiis and such friendly advice as was suitable to his position as represen- 
tative of the Queen-Empress of India ; thus assuring the well-wishers of this State of the 
continuance of the friendship and alliance of the Government of the Queen-Empress of India. 

As it is my determination to devote my undivided attention to the welfare of the 
people in every respect, be it known to all State Officials, Noblemen, Rajahsj Zemindars, public 
servants, civil and military, and the public at large, without distinction of caste and creed, 
that they are heieby enjoined to live in peace and freedom, abiding by the laws of the country 
and the orders of the Government with due regard to the requirements of loyalty, honesty and 
good faith ; be it known, also, that this is the only path that will lead them to prosperity and 
the favour of their Soveieign, 

*‘The expenses of the State having considerably increased of late years, it will be my first 
caie to attend to the Revenue and Expenditure of the Government, so that by the practice of 
economy and by the opening out of new sourcse of income, the resources of the State may be in- 
creased, the expenses diminished, and henceforth an ever-increasing surplus insured to the State. 

As the proper administration of justice is one of the greatest essentials of good Govern- 
ment, I shall devote my special attention to the improvement of the Judicial system of the country. 
I hope to attain this end by the selection of able, honest and upright officials, the introduction of 
proper laws for the protection of the rights of all classes of my subjects without distinction, by 
the punishment of all evil-doers, and by the strict enforcement of all the orders of Government. 
Government officials failing to perform their duties honestly and faithfully shall receive condign 
punishment as a warning to others. The Minister has my commands to enforce these principles 
without fear or favour. 

Nothing will afford me greater happiness than to see my people living in peace and 
prosperity ; engaged in the development of their sources of wealth j in the acquisition of knowledge 
and the cultivation of the Arts and Sciences, so that by their efforts the country may rise to a 
high state of enlightenment, and the State derive benefit and support from their knowledge and 
intelligence. 

It is ray earnest hope that the Minister and all the officers of State relying on my 
protection and support will always be zealous in the promotion of good and the suppression of evil, 
and will protect the rights of the people without fear or favour* 

In conclusion, all the Government Officials, Jagirdars, Rajas, Zemindars, Jamadars, 
Merchants and the Ryots, are hereby desired to conform to all the orders by the Govern- 
ment in whatever ^epartoaent they may be issued, and pray for the prosperity of my Reign and 
of this State.” 
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The Minister also issued the following specual notification, announcing his appoiiitnieiit b) 
His Highness to the responsible position of His Highness’ chief adviser^ and reviewing the past 
and future administrative policy of the Government : — ^ 


u Whereas, by the grace of God, His Highness die Nawab Mir Maliabub Ali Khan 

P ochmitioii by the Bahadooi, Fateh Juiig, Nizam-ud-Dowlah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Asaf Jah, having 
Mmistei. assumed the reins of Government on the auspicious day of the 7th of 

Rabi”US~Sani 1301, and having thus become the ruler of more than a crore of people, and, whereas, 
the first act of his Sovereignty, with the view of canying on the administration, was the appoint- 
ment of a Minister, and, wheieas, His Highness, with the consideration usual in his exalted family 
foi the ancestral claims of their servants, has appointed me to that high position, and has laid 
his commands on me with regard to the policy to be pursued m the administration of his 
dominions, it is theiefore hereby proclaimed for the infoimation of all that the administration 
will be earned on upon the principles heiemlaid down by older of His Highness, and all Nobles 
and Jagirdars, Officials, Jemadars, Zemindars and the people in general are herewith required to 
be guided by the pleasure of His Highness as made known in the proclamation of nth 
Rabi-us-Sani, and to rest assured that in this auspicious reign His Highness’ Government will 
evei keep in view the progress of the country, the happiness of the people, the cultivation of 
the Arts and Sciences, and the extension of industry and commerce. 


I. During the 30 years of the late Sir Salar Jung’s Ministry the progress made in everj 
department is so well known that it is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. During that period the 
levenues of the State have risen from 63 lakhs to over thiee crores j similarly, m the Revenue, 
Judicial, Police, Educational, Public Works Departments, &€., gieat improvements have taken 
place. A stop has been put to the tyranny and oppression caused by Revenue farming, and the 
Sarbasta and Batiai systems. These, together with a number of most vexatious imposts, have 
been abolished. The people have been freed from the fear of dacoits and robbers and the high- 
handed proceedings of armed mercenaries. Trade routes have been opened and commerce 
increased by the construction of roads, the maintenance of peace, the protection of Saukars :^nd 
Traders and the abolition of transit duties, &c,, so that the country has risen fiom a ruined 
condition to a high and flourishing state. The above improvements have resulted from the 
methods adopted by the late Minister, who divided the work of administration into different 
departments according to the subject-matter 5 appointed responsible officers to each department, 
and gave them well-considered rules and regulations for their guidance. Everything, was thus 
reduced to order, and the masses of the people, to whom law and order are never agreeable, owing 
to their ignorance, were compelled to yield obedience. But as public affairs do not undergo 
improvement. except gradually, and in no country have they ever arrived at perfection except after 
the lapse of ages, notwithstanding the great work done by the late • Sir Salar Jung, the condition 
of the administration is not such that the hand of reform should be withheld for a time and the 
Government remain contented with the existing state of things, Therefore, under the 
couimand of His Highness, the first measure towards which the present Minister will turn his 
attentioH: will be th«s finjances of the country^ on. which the entire administration hinges. Every 
effort will be made to cprtail the expenditure as much as possible, so that the revenues of the 
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State, winch are the outcome of the laboui of the peasantry, shall not be spent m a way that will 
not benefit the countiy. Every eftbit will be made that the cxpendituie of the State shall 
Within the income, leaving an evei -increasing balance in the Treasury j that all the liabilities of 
the State shall be duly discharged and the means of income yearly increased* 

2« Attention will also be directed to the Judicial system of the countiy. As the adminis- 
tration of justice depends on the ability and independence of the tribunals of the countiy, whether 
civil or criminal, one of the fiist acts of the Goternmcnt will be to cany out the Judicial refoirns 
contemplated by the late Minister. The constitution of the High Coint will be revised on 
the lines laid down by him with some slight modification, and gieatei powers and more extended 
jurisdiction will be given to it. The codification of lavt s will also be attended to. Although 
it will not be expedient to carry out the scheme of appointing Munsifls and Judges in the districts 
forthwith, still immediate attention will be given to the reform of the system on which justice is 
administered in the zillahs. The High Court will be instructed to prepare a well-considered 
scheme on the subject ^ it will also be requested to submit proposals for the re-organ ization and 
reform of the local Bar* Be it also known to all concerned, that His Highness’ Govern- 
ment will not interfere with the authority or jurisdiction granted by itself to any Court or tribunal 
without most urgent reasons, because the administiation of justice will be greatly weakened by 
unnecessary interferences of this nature. Attention will also be diiected to the due execution of 
all decrees and orders of Couits. All Judicial Officers discharging their duties with independence, 
honesty and zeal shall receive their due reward, while those who behave otherwise will be severely 
punished. Attention will also be directed to the condition of jails and prisoners, both with the 
view of reducing expenditure and of more efficient sanitation, 

^^3, The Revenue Department will receive special attention. One of the measures of 
the last year of the late Sir Salar Jung’s Ministry: was the formation of the Revenue Board, which 
has been a great help to the administration. It is hoped that, with the introduction of some 
further improvements and changes into the constitution of the Board, its usefulness will be in- 
creased. With the view of raising the status of the Board, it is intended to select some one of 
the Nobles of the State to fill the office of President. The equalization of rates, which is one of 
the results of the Revenue Settlement now proceeding, has been accomplished 111 
some districts, and is going on in otheis. This measuie will, no doubt, as it is 
expected to do, give confidence to the cultivators. Moreover, His Highness’ Government 
will look closely into the nature and results of some of the petty imposts still exacted, and 
will abolish those which are of a vexatious nature and which bring in but small returns* The 
reclamation of waste lands will be encouraged, and the rights of those who reclaim them 
will be secured. 

The means for the export and import of produce will be increased by the construction 
and maintenance" of roads. By this measure local produce will receive additional value, and 
the number and importance of local grain marts in the districts will also be increased. l\ink^ 
will be repaired as the means of increasing the cultivation and the population of the country ; 
the ryots will be p^kmltted to repair tanks, where practicable, at their own expense and to profit 
from the results. 
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With the exception of two or three large cities, municipal committees have nowhere 
been formed, and though the people in general do not evince much interest in regard to matters 
of municipal improvement, the experience of the past 4 or 5 years assures me that the iiitroduc-^ 
tion of municipalities would, provided it is given the attention of able and experienced officers, 
command success. Early steps will, therefore, be taken to introduce the scheme drawn up by 
the late Minister for the impiovement of large towns in regard to conseiwancy, the construction 
of roads, and the establishment of schools and hospitals. 

4., The fourth is the Police Department, and it is deserving of undivided attention, 
as on it depends the security of life and property. In this Department, too, the scheme drawn 
up by the late Minister, which was calculated not only to effect reductions, but also to improve 
the Department, will be carried out with slight modifications as soon as practicable ; steps will 
also be taken to put down dacoi ty where it exists. 

5, The Miscellaneous Department, of which the Public Works Department forms a parr, 
comes next, and in this Department useful Public Woiks, such as the construction of roads, the 
repair of tanks as a means of improving irrigation, a revised system of contract and a strict system 
of supervision, &c., will receive due attention. The Educational Depaitment, which is the most 
important of those under the Miscellaneous Branch, will also receive due attention. The 
reforms introduced fiom time to time by the late Minister have produced most satisfactory 
lesults, but there is still much 100m for improvement, and the first matter that will engage 
the attention of Government will be the carrying out of the scheme of the late Minister, pre- 
pared only a few days befoie his death, for the education of the children of the City nobles, 
so that they may be fitted for the Government service. It is also my intention to visit 
personally from time to time some of the local educational institutions. Every encourage- 
ment by way of scholarships will be given to the pupils, but the Government does not wish the 
students to consider admission into the service of the State the sole aim and object of their study, 
but that they should acquire knowledge for its own sake. Their claims, however, will not be 
overlooked when appointments are made in Government service, provided they can show that 
they possess ability, honesty and diligence, qualities so very necessary for the performance of 
Government work. There are two principal things in this Department that should always be 
borne in mind (i) The education and training of the descendants of the Nobility is indis-^ 
pensable, both as regards befitting them for the discharge of Government duties and their own 
private affairs, (a) The spread of primary education amongst the cultivators and ryots to 
enable them to understand their position and the relations which exist between them and the 
Government. Technical education will be carried out with due perseverance, specially in the 
Medical School, the oldest educational institution in Hyderabad* The services of able students 
Will be appreciated, and encouragement will be given them for acquiring the English language as 
well as proficiency in their profession. The students of the Civil Engineering College also will, 
if duly qualified, be provided for in that Department. The allowances for mosques and temples^ 
&C3 will be continued as heretofore, but in regard to the granting of such allowances in future, 
the course proposed by the late Minister will be fallowed, and care will be taken that the amount 
thus granted for charitable purposes is not misappropriated or misspent. 
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^^6. The Jemadais, Sepoys and other Military employch may lest assuied that their 
claims will always be taken into consideiation. Disobedience to Government orders, however, 
will be punished most severely, but loyalty to Government, zeal in the discharge of duties, and 
obedience to orders, will be rewarded. In short, the officeis of all the Depaitments, Jagirdars, 
Zemindars and the public in general are expected to pay implicit obedience to the orders issued 
under the special sanction of His Highness, and to discharge the duties entrusted to them with 
the utmost caie and circumspection. It must also be remembered that as the least act of dis- 
obedience will not be overlooked, the claims also of no individual will be ignored, due assistance 
will be given to the Merchants, Tiaders and Saukais, and Indigenous Aits and Industiies will 
be duly patronized and encouiaged. 

As the claims of the natives of the State are to be given precedence over those of other 
people, it is hereby notified that, in filling up vacancies hereafter, this point will never be lost 
sight of, and that no candidate who IS an outsider will be appointed to any post without the 
special sanction of the Minister, In making appointments geneially both the qualifications and 
the length of service will be taken into consideration. Although ability will go before seniority, 
yet where both exist, the claim of seniority will have preference. Dishonest officials, whoever 
they may be, and in whatever Department, ill be most severely dealt with and punished like 
ordinary ciiminals, instead of being kept in nominal confinement as hitherto as in the cases of 
Maulvie Ahmed Ali and Hanniunt Rao, &c. ” 

His Highness, with the approval of the Viceroy, created a Council of State 
consisting of the following noblemen : — Nawab Saiar Jang 

Council of State, 

Muneer-ud-Dowlah Imad-us-Saltanat Bahadur, Rajah Narainder 
Pershad Bahadur, Nawabs Amir- i-Kabir Bahadur, Aswan Jah Bahadur, Vikar-ul- 
Umrah Bahadur, Shumsheer Jung Bahadur, Fakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur, and Saheb 
Jung Bahadur. Moulvi Syed Hoossain Belgrami (Motaman Jung, Bahadur) was 
appointed Secretary to the Council, which was established in order that His High- 
ness and his Minister might avail themselves of its advice and opinion on any 
important State matters which they might consider it necessary to lay before it. 

A question of precedence which had arisen between the Nawabs Khoorshedjah 
and Bashix-ud-Dowlah was enquired into, and previous to His 

^^uestion of Precedence, 

Highness’ installation was decided by the Government of India 
in favour of the former. Nawab Bashir-ud-Dowlah subsequently appealed to His 
Highness against this decision, and the Nizam forwarded his appeal to Lord Ripon, 
but the Viceroy declined to re-open the question. 

In the month of March 1884 His Highness the Nizam was attacked by cholera, 
and for some time grave fears were entertained of his recovery. 

The Ni^iam^s illnebs. 

It, however, pleased God to hear the prayers that were universally 
offered up for his recovery, and His Highness was pronounced convalescent after 
about a fortnight’s illness. 



On the i6th day of January 1884 His Highness’ loyal subjects were grati- 
fied by the birth of a son and heir to his Masnad. This event 

Eli til of 1 son im! lieir 

was a source of deep gratification to His Highness and of uni™ 
Yersal joy throughout the Dominions. Shortly afterwards His Highness' family 
was further uici eased by the biith of a daughter. 

On the Id-i-Nowroz, 1884, His Highness held a Special Durbatj, at which he 
coiifeired a number of titles on the chief Nobles and Officials 

Btsloual of i itks 

of the State, the Minister receiving that of Imad-us-Sultan-at. 

Ill December 1883, previous to his installation, His Highness the Nizam, 
, „ „ , accompanied by the Munster and the chief Nobles, paid a visit 

Tours of His HighiKSs r j x 

aidtheM 1 ttr Calcutta, and on his leturn stopped at Gulberga, where he 

laid t^e foundation-stone of the new Cotton Spinning Mills. Subsequently, from 
25th May to 1st June 1884, His Highness made a tour of a few days in the Ibra- 
himpattaii Taluk, peisonally inspected dilFeient villages, and heard in person the 
representations of the villageis. 


Towards the close of the hot weather in 1884 Oliver St. John, who was 

Sr oinei St joims. officiating as Resident during Mr. Cordeiy's absence on leave, 
Moitt)Guibagi. visited Gulberga m company with the Minister and some of the 

chief officials ; while there he inspected all the local Government offices, including the 
Revenue Survey Depaitment, and expressed himself as exceedingly pleased with what 
he had seen. Speaking at a banquet given at Gulberga in His Honoi, he said : — ■ 


has given me g! eat pleasme to visit this famous town of Gulbeiga. ^Goolf it is 
unnecessary to remind you, means flowers, and I may well call this place the flower of Hyder- 
abad. I hope that the excellent mbtitutions I have seen here and the good administi ation I 
have Witnessed will permeate into the most remote and benighted coiners of the Hydciabad 
Dominions. When I iiist came to Hyderabad, I must confess^ I was not fav 01 ably impressed 
by all the reports I had heard of the place, for most of my information had been gathered from 
the Indian Press. In that Press there have been both good and bad things said of Hyderabad, 
but moie paiticulaily the latter , but from my knowledge of Hyderabad, gamed by my stay 
there for some months, I am peifectly satisfied that in point of adminisvtration Hydeiabad is not 
la! from being at the head of all Native States of India. If theie are any faults, they are moic 
political than administrative, such as there will be everywhere, but these are known and confessed, 
and when a fault is confessed it is half coirected. I am sure that uiidei the auspices of 
my fiiend, the Nawab, and all Ins able assistants, most of whom I see here, these little defects 
will soon he lectihed. When this is done theie will be nothing left to be desiied. 1 thank 
yom Excellency and you all for the very kind manner m which you have leceived me here, 
and not only heie, but also m Hyderabad. The time is now drawing near when my connection 
with Hyderabad will cease, and I shall carry away with me few, but pleasant, lemcmbraitces 
of the place.’* 
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Toui=’ of the Revenue 
Ml 11 ttr 


On June 12th, 1884 (19th Shaban), the Revenue Minister made a tour in the 
Pattencharoo, Seram, and Gulberga Taluks, and inspected the 
Divisional and District Offices and Accounts. In Jul}^ and 
August 1884 the Revenue Minister, Nawab Muneer-ul-Mulk, made a prolonged 
tour to Madras, Bangaloie, Ootacamund, Poona, Berai and Nagpur, accompanied 
by the Revenue Secretaiy and two other officers. The object of the tour was to 
enquiie into the details of revenue management of the neighbouring Provinces, 
and the Nawab received every assistance fiom the British Officers. 


In September 1884, His Excellency the Minister, accompanied by several 
officials, proceeded to Simla to have a personal infei view with 

Mmistei s vibit to Siml i 

His Excellency the Viceroy. 


During the year 1884 the country generally was in a state of profound 
, , , peace, and shortly after its close only one event occurred 

Disturbance cnuseti by v 5 j j 

su t-in Niwiz Jung wHch gave fise to some anxiety. On the last day of the 

Mohurrum a disturbance took place m the City between the followers of 
Sultan Nawaz Jung and the police. One of the Arab Chief s followers 
assaulted a soldier, and when he was arrested by the police, the Arab 
retainers of the Jemadar made a general attack upon the policemen of the city. 
Two persons were killed and seveial wounded, and for some hours the police 
stations in the City were in the hands of the rioters. The disturbance was the more 
dangerous because Sultan Nawaz Jung for some time made no attempt to restrain 
his followers. On order having, however, been promptly restored, a Commission 
was appointed to enquire into the conduct of the parties concerned, and to enquire 
how far Sultan Nawaz Jung himself was implicated. The result of these enquiries, 
which lasted for three weeks, was that the Arab Chief was found guilty of abetting 
the riot, and of having issued orders to his followers, in consequence of which they 
attacked the police who had arrested their comrade. Sultan Nawaz Jung was 
sentenced to pay a fine of a lakh of rupees and to be banished from the country. 
The fine was paid and Sultan Nawaz Jung complied with the order passed 
without any hesitation. During the enquiry the Arab Chief refused to attend before 
the Commission, and showed signs of insubordination. Some apprehension existed 
that he would refuse to submit to the orders passed, but the result showed that 
these apprehensions were unfounded. There can, hov/ever, be no doubt that had 
the attitude of the Government been less firm, complications would have arisen 
which might have caused serious trouble. During the continuance of this critical 
affair the Government received much valuable advice from the Resident, Mr. J. G. 
Cordery, and the decision arrived at, in due course, received the cordial approval of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, 



On January aoth^ 1885, His Highness presided at the distribution of prizes 
at the Madrassa- 1 -Aliya, and at the conclusion of the ceremony 

Vrit ot His Highnesb to 

the Madrassi-i-Aii}!. tlic Minister, by command of His Highness, delivered the 
following address 

“I am commanded by His Highness to express to the Head Master, Masters and pupils of 
the Madiassa-i-Aliya the gieat pleasure and satisfaction it gave His Highness to read the Progress 
Report of last year, which Mr. Hodson submitted to him, and which we have now heard him 
read. No one who has once assisted at the distribution of prizes of this Madrassa, or witnessed 
the craving for learning things useful which has developed itself here within the last few years, 
can accuse the people of Hyderabad of being behind other Piovinces in the matter of Education, 
Indeed I am not aware of any other city in India where Mahomedan children of the better classes 
flock to English schools in such numbers as here. The proof of it is that out of the material thus 
provided, and towaids the providing of which this Madrassa, to which I myself once belonged, 
has contributed inoie than any other school. 1 have at last been able to redeem the promise held 
out by my father to train the sons of our countrymen for a share in the Administration. I under- 
stand from Motaman Jung Bahadur that thcie were some forty applicants for the twenty scholar- 
ships offered by Government, and that several of them offered to enter without any assistance from 
the State, provided they were allowed to avail themselves of the training. Some five or six years 
agoj five or six young men would have hardly been found to compete for these appointments on 
the terms on which they are now offered, I may here mention that these young men are to be 
trained in practical Mathematics, rudiments of Engineering, such as Surveying, Drawing, &c,, one 
of the Vernaculars, law, office work, and such other details as will best fit them for the public service. 
They will be under discipline for two years, after which they will be sent to the Districts to learn 
their actual work, and will receive permanent appointrpents as vacancies occur. It gives me 
great pleasuie to find that Mr. Hodson has found it possible to take charge of this class at the 
suggestion of Motaman Jung Bahadur. I am sure the work will be well done. Motaman Jung 
Bahadur has taken great pains in selecting the best youths available, and his selection meets with 
my approval. It must, however, be understood that Government cannot afford in these matters 
to allow mere brain-work to cany the day. Biitli and position in life have to be weighed, and 
allowances have to be made for services rendered to the State by the candidates’ father or family. 
Once, however, the appointments have been made, diligence and intellect will be given full play, 
and those will carry off the prizes who work best. I will now say a few words regarding the gene- 
ral work of the Madrassa. The progress in English has been most satisfactory — and I understand 
that the Madrassa boys show a better and more practical knowledge of English than the pupils of 
any other school. I find from the report read by Motaman Jung Bahadur, and from the result 
of my own examination in Persian, that there has been considerable improvement of late in 
Persian and Arabic, Hyderabad youths cannot dispense with their own Classics if they wish to make 
themselves useful in after-life. In conclusion, I must thank the Head Master and his assistants, 
both in the English and Oriental Departments, for the manner in which they have done their work. 
To you boys I will only say that Providence helps those who help themselves, and that there i$ 
hardly a prize in life that is not within your reach, if you begin life with the determination to succeed. 
The secret of success is hard and conscientious work. If you do not work in your school well 
you can never hope to work well in after-life^ and to do the work that makes bread or wins fame,” 
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On the 5th of February 1885, being the anniversary of the installation of His 
Highness, the Minister gave a State banquet (which has now 

i?>staIlation Banquet. 

be'come an annual event) in honor of the’ occasion. In the 
course of his speech reviewing the chief administrative events of the past year 
the Minister spoke as follows ; — 


To all His Highnsss's subjects, sonants, and fi lends the iirst anni\ersary of bis ipstaluLion 
(aighi to be a day of great rejoicing. Hn Highness’s reigii v/ao inaiigunted at a time 
and under ciicumstances of peculiar difilculty. But the yen that bis passed has 
shown that difficulties aie not always aisupeiable, and that as long as the good sense and 
the sound judgment with tv^hich His Highness is so abuiidantiv endowed are backed up 
by the fiiendship and suppoit of the Paramount Power in Lidia, no element of trouble, 
within or without, need gi\e him much concern. But, as a matter of fact, no really 
serious difficulty did arise, and the only trouble of any importance in the internal history of 
the city during the year was, thanks to His Highness’s firmness and his confidence in hib official 
adviseis, and thanks also to the cordial sympathy and suppoit accoided by Air. Cordery, firmly 
met and promptly remedied. It is to be hoped that such an occurrence vyill never be repeated, but 
if it ever is. His Highness’s Go^^euimeiit will be prepaied to suppress it with still greater 

promptness and seventy. Some internal reforms have been inaugurated during the year — mostly 
reforms which had already been formulated by my father, but were left incomplete owing to his 
untimely death- These reforms embrace almost all departments of the State. One to which 
I attach great importance is the training of native youths of good family and education 
for the public service. Twenty youths are now receiving instruction in a special class opened 
for them in the Madrassa-i- Aliya. I have to thank Air. Cordery for his courtscy and kindness 
in allowing me to send a few a$ attaches in the Berars. Some eight or ten are to be sent to 
England to finish their education prior to being employed in the service of the State. The 
i I regular levies of the StatCj which hardly deserve the name of an army, have been placed in 
charge of an English officer and gei^tleman with the view of reduction being more promptly 
effected than has hitherto been the case. Education has received a fresh impetus by His 

Highness placing all the youthful members of his family in the two highest and best public 

schools here, and by the opening of the Civil Service Class for the training of deserving young 

men. The interest evinced by His Highness in the matter of education is doing much to 
further the good cause, and I firmly believe that in this respect in a few years Hyderabad will 
be the most advanced Alahomedan city in the world. Her Majesty the Queen Empress of 
India has been pleased to confer on His Highness a fresh mark of her confidence and favour 
by decorating him with the Grand Cross of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India- 

His Highness, I am authorized to say, is truly grateful for the honour j and the choice 

of the day was a very happy one, since it is the anniversary of his installation. For this 

His Highness has to thank the courtesy and kindness of Mr. Cordery, to whom I 

am personally under many obligations for the cordial sympathy and support he has always 
^extended to meT 
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A short time previous to his departure from India in 1885 a deputation pro- 
ceeded from Hyderabad to present Lord Ripon v/ith an address 

Deputation to the Viceroy . ^ . 1 1 • 1 • • t 7 r 

^fiom His Highness s subjects thanking ihi retiring Viceroy tor 

having visited Hyderabad and installed His Highness on the throne of his ancestors. 

In Febi-uary 188 5 the Minister visited Calcutta and 


Minister s visit to Calcutta, 


had a personal interview with Lord Duiferin. 


While the Minister was absent at Calcutta a disturbance occurred amongst 
the prisoners in the Central Jail at Chf-nchulguda, vhich resulted 
Mutiny mthe Central juii bloodshcd. Owiiig to the withdrawal of 

certain privileges the prisoners, some 600 in number, refused to take their rations, 
and some of them, having armed themselves with crowbars, sticks and brickbats, 
refused to retire to their cells when ordered to do so b} the Superintendent. The 
assistance of some of the City Police and the Regular troops was called in, but 
unfortunately, owing to a neglect of arrangements, fire wms opened upon the 
prisoners, and some thirty or forty were killed and wounded befo'-e the fifing ceased. 
The matter was immediately reported to the Resident, and a communication \vas 
subsequently received from him conveying the regret of the Government of India at 
the occurrence, and expressing a hope that a searching enquiry would be made as 
regarded the responsibility for wdiat had happened. A Commission of Enquiry was 
appointed, v/hich, after a careful investigation, arrived at the conclusion that the 
Troops which took part in the suppression of the mutiny y/ere chiefly to blame 
for the loss of life which occurred. The Minister, with the approval of His 
Highness and the Resident awarded suitable punishment to the officers and men 
concerned, the rank of some of the foim;r being reduced, the men being sent 
back to the ranks as recruits on a lower scale of pay. 


His Highness created a G.C.S.I. — On the 5th of February 1885 the 
Resident, by command of His Excellency the Viceroy, invested 

His Higlmess created ^ ^ ^ 

His Highness with the insignia of a Grand Commander of the 
Star of India. The ceremony took place at His Highness’s Palace, and was 
witnessed by a large and distinguished assembly of Nobles and British officers and 
officials. At its conclusion His tiighness requested the Resident to desire the 
Viceroy to present his most grateful thanks to Her Majesty the QuecnT'lmpress for 
the honour she had so graciously bestowed upon him. 

During the past year (1885) Hyderabad has been visited by a number of 
distinguished persons, amongst whom w'-ere the Princes of 

Distinguished Visitors. 

Sweeden, the Duke and Duchess of Maclenburg, Prince Napoleon, 
Sir W. Gregary, Mr, C. P. Ilbert and Sir Stewart Bayley. The latter gentleman 



while here in March last year availed himself of the opportunity of making per- 
sonal enquiries regarding the progress of the State and visited the Revenue and 
Financial OiSices. Before leaving, he was pleased to express to both His Highness 
and the Minister his great satisfaction with the condition of the Government and the 
very satisfactory manner in which the various departments appeared to be working. 

In the commencement of May 1885, His Highness, accompanied by the 
Minister and a small staff of officials, proceeded to Ootacamimd 
weather. His Highness remained there until the 
end of June, when he returned to Hyderabad, having benefited 
considerably by the change of climate. 

During the past year the Resident (Mr. Cordery), accompanied by the 
gentleman who then occupied the position of First Assistant 
oSTy'tL Resident (Mr. Cunningham) in response to an invitation from the 

Minister, visited the Revenue and Accounts Department, and 
made a careful inspection of both. In a letter addressed to Munir Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur the Resident said: — 

It appeared to me, as an office, to reject the highest credit on youi power of organiza- 
tion, and on the care and accuracy with which it was maintained and kept in order. The 
indices werewiitten up to date, and the position of any file and record that I might have could be 
discovered, and was discovered in my presence in a very few minutes. Asa means foi checking 
and testing work, the system leaves no excuse for permitting delay in the disposal of business and 
in finding out what the district officials are about. But, as I have said to you before, though 
it is an excellent thing to desire and keep up a machine, vet the manner in which it is worked 
depends on the character of the officials who have to use it. 

So far as the Mahratta poition of His Highness' dominions is concerned, the system of 
assessment left nothing to be desired. This however is not the case 011 the Telingana side, 
where the annual jamabandi is much too complicated and long to be easily or accurately 
prepared. It will take some time however, and an advance in the summary settlement will be 
necessary before this can be reformed. The papers seemed to me to err in attempting to give too 
detailed information. But this again may be needed, if it is correctly furnished, on account of 
the fluctuating supply of water. The evil is howevei fully recognized by vourself. 

^Hhe arrangements of the record room weie excellent, and files were produced with 
really remarkable promptitude, 

I also went through the system of account and of disbursement with Hassan bin 
Abdulla. This also is complete in itself, and is an excellent piece of machinery. 

mayday, in fact, that in all respects I found the office equal to the high reputation you 
have deservedly obtained for your skill in organization and foi holding your subordinates well 
in hand/* 
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^ , His Highness was also' pleased during the year to signify his desire to the 
Minister to visit the office of the Revenue Secretary. Suitable’ 
offic? arrangements were made for his reception^, and His Highness 
spent some time in inspecting and enquiring into the working of 
the office in which he manifested much interest. The working of all the various 
branches of this important department was carefully explained to His Highness 
by the Minister, assisted by the Revenue Secretary (Moulvie Cheragh Ali) and the 
Political and Financial Secretary (Munir Nawaz Jung), who held charge of this 
Department for many years previous to his promotion to his , present appointment. 

His Highness also subsequently visited the City High Court, where he was 
received by the Chief Justice and all the ]iidg:€S. His Highness 

His Highness’ visit to ^ ^ o c 

the High Court. inspected all the records of the department, and remained in the 

Chief Court for some time while a civil case was being heard, putting many questions 
to the Judges and the Minister regarding the procedure of the Court, duration' of 
cases, &c. 


During his visit to Calcutta in February 1885, the Minister, with the consent 
of His Highness, addressed the Viceroy, through the Resident, 

and His ■ Highness’ Re- , o . ’ , - 7 o 7 

™ ofFet-ing the services of the Contingent and His Highness’ Re- 
formed Troops for employment in Egypt. The following correspondence shows 
how His Highness’ offer was appreciated by the Viceroy and the Home Govern- 
ment. 'Writing to the Resident on February 28th, the Foreign Secretary said: — 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter^ dated Calcutta^ the 20th of 
February 1885, communicating an offer from His Highness the Nizam to place the services of 
the Hyderabad Contingent or of the Reformed Troops at the disposal of the Government of 
India for the campaign in the Soudan. 

' The Gov’ernor^General in Council fully, appr^riates, and desires me to, acknowledge, the 
loyalty and good-rwillshown by His Highness in this matter^j and i am to convey to you, for trans-, 
mission to His Highnessj the cordial thanks of the Government of India, I am to add that the 
Indian Contingent required for service in the Soudan has already been organizedj and that the 
Government of India do not therefore find themselves in a position to make use at present of the* 
Contingent or Reformed Troops. But . His Highness’ offer will be borne in mind, and an early 
opportunity will be taken of reporting it for the information of Her Majesty’s Government,” 

' "Writing to the Minister ’''ori' ' March ■ 9th, T the Res^dent;said^■:«^^^ the 

receipt of the letter frorn''the 'Foreign ’'Secretary^ ' 1 ; haV'e ialso' "received a telegram^., 
feying'that the ' offer has been reported to Her Maje$ty^a:: Gf)vernmeM who. 4 esire 
tWt ithfe expression. of ^ their cordial 'apprecktion may Abe ''' conveyed . to His ; 


ness. 
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In Mcirch 1885, when hostilities with Russia, on the Afghan Frontier, 
Offer of Troops for ^PP^ared to be imminent, His Highness offered to place his 

service 011 1 SF«— Frontier *» 

troops at the disposal of Government of India for active 
service in the event of War breaking out. Writing to the Minister on March iStli^ 
the Resident said : — I am directed to convey to His Highness an expression of 
the Viceroy s most cordial thanks for the offer of troops in the 'event of military 
operations beyond the North-Western Frontier, His Excellency trusts that this 
occasion for their services will not arise, but he will bear the offer in mind, and 
he is confident that Her Majesty’s Government will hear of it with gratification as 
a fresh proof of His Highness’ loyalty and good-will.” 

Writing on March 28th, the Resident said : — His Excellency the 
Viceroy has received the command of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress to convey 
to His Highness the Nizam Her Majesty’s warm appreciation of His Highness’ 
friendly and loyal offer of assistance in the field, and I have accordingly the pleasing 
duty of asking you to inform His Highness of this message from Her Majesty.” 


In accordance with the desire of His Highness a deputation, consisting of 

Deputation to the Nawab Muiiir-ul-Mulk Bahadur and a suitable staff of officials, 
Ravvai i indi Camp. represent Hyderabad at the Rawal Pindi Camp. 

As Flis Highness’ representative the Nawab was received with great kindness and 
distinction by His Excellency the Viceroy, who expressed to him personally his sense 
of the loyalty which had prompted His Highness to send the Nawab to the Camp. 


In May and June 1885, Mr. A. J. Dunlop, Inspector-General of Revenue, 
succeeded in exposing a daring system of forgery in connection 

Discovery of Sanad frauds. 

with Sanads and false seals, which had existed at Hyderabad 
unchecked for many years. A gang of men who made a livelihood by the prepara- 
tion of these articles were apprehended, and after a dareful trial sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. Mr. Dunlop, who is still engaged in the prosecution of 
enquiries which are likely to lead to fresh discoveries, received the warm thanks of 
both His Highness and the Minister for his successful exposure of these frauds. 


The Arab Jemadar, Sultan Nawaz Jung, whose implication in the dlsturb- 

ckms of Sultan Nawaz ^^ccs of the Mohurtum of 1 8 84 has been already alluded to, 
Jung agamit the State. brought a large claim against the Government for money lent on 

Government security to a firm of Marwari Bankers named Poorunmull, during the 
life-time of the late Minister. In April last year a Commission was appointed 
to enquire into and settle this claim, both the claimant and His Highness’ Government 
being represented by counsel. After a lengthy hearing it was decided to settle 
rnatters by effecting a compromise, particulars of which are given in the Financial 



Tlie Dixit Inani 
Commission. 


Section of this Memorandum. The compromise received the sanction ot His 
Highness, and all the papers relating to the case are now betoi'e the Council ot State 
for final confirmation. 

The Commission which has been appointed for the purpose ot enquiring into 
The D-bt Commi" Settling claims brought by Arab Jemadars, Saukars and 

others against the State is still sitting. A statement showing 
the work performed by the Commission since Its appointment will be found in tne 
Financial section. 

In November 1885 a Joint Commission, consisting of Mr. Lee-Warner, on 
behalf of the British Government, and Sirdar Dller-ud-DowIah 
Bahadur, representing His Highness’ Government, w'as appointed 
to examine and decide upon certain claims preferred by Yadneshwar Balkrishna Dixit 
against His Highness’ Government. The annual value of the claims made by him 
was Rs. 31,214 and arrears, with mesne profits, for 34 years, amounting to nearly 1 1 
lakhs of rupees. The Commission, after a patient investigation, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the documents on which these claims were based were all forged, and 
they were therefore disallowed. In arriving at this conclusion the Commission was 
greatly assisted by the Inspector-General of Revenue (Mr. A. J. Dunlop), who 
acted as prosecutor on behalf of His Highness’ Government and succeeded in proving 
the seals and sanads on which the claimant relied to be forgeries. 

In December 1885 the Resident paid a visit to Aurangabad, and whilst there 

Eesidcnt’s visit to inspected all the local Government Offices, With the Condition of 

Aurang.ib.ui. which, and the manner in which the work was performed in 

all, he expressed his warm satisfaction. 

In January of the present year His Highness presided at the general distri- 

His. Highness’ visit to ^^^ion of prizes to the pupils of the Madrassa-Alia, and at the 
the MaJuissa-i-Aiu. coHclusion of the ceremony delivered the following address : — 

“ It gives me great pleasure to see the Madrassa so well attended, and to hear such a 
satisfactory report of the progress made in, the course of last year. I attach great importance to 
this and similar other institutions since they tend to simplify the work of Government by spread- 
ing, loyal and enlightened ideas among the influential classes, and bring home to us all the necessity 
of helping the humane and civilizing Missions which the British Power is carrying out in India. 

, “ I am sorry, to see that there is a complaint of irregularity against some of the boys I sent 
to the Madrassa, I ’assure them now that if the Head Master is not able to send me a better 
report of their attendance, during thepresent year,' severe notice will be taken of their conduct. 

“ The work of the. Civil Service : class is very interesting, and I am sure will bring good 
results.^ I think IVlaster and his 'assistants have fairly, earned my thanks and .those of 

their .work,” f , 
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In pursuance of a promise made by His Highness when returning from Calcutta 
Minister's nnd Resident’s jears ugo, it had bceii Ws intention to open the new Spinning 

visit to Gulburga„ ^ 

and Weaving Mills at Gulburga last month. He was, however, 
unable to fulfil his intention owing to indisposition, and the Minister was deputed 
by His Highness to represent him. The Minister was accompanied by the Resident 
and a large party of guests. 

Oil February 5th in the present year the Minister presided at the annual 

Banquet uiven in honor of the anniversary of His Hiu'hiiess' 

In-stallation Banquet, i D ^ o 

installation. The Ministers speech, reviewing the events of 
the year, was as follows : — 

^^The 5th of February of the year 1884 will ever be remembered in the annals of Hyder- 
abad as a day of general rejoicing and happy festivity. For, on that auspicious day, His Highness 
ascended the ^‘musnad ” of his illustrious ancestors, and was then invested by the late Viceroy 
with sovereign rights, authority and power over his broad dominions. It is to celebrate the second 
anniversary of that joyful event that we have met here this evening. This festivity will hence- 
forth become an annual institution, an 1 I fervently hope and pray that the King of Kings may 
ordain that for very many years to come His Highness’ Government may celebrate, with rejoic- 
ing, the anniversary of His Highness’ installation. Last year I availed myself of the opportunity 
afforded me, on a similar occasion, of taking a retrospective view of the principal events that had 
occurred in His Highness’ dominions, and the principal reforms that had been inaugurated by this 
Government under His Highness’ directions, I shall now venture, with your permission, to do so 
again, for I think, gentlemen, that this is a befitting occasion for a brief exposition, not only of 
the principal events that have occurred, but also of the new directions that Government have 
been able to take in the matter of reforming and improving the administration of the country at 
large. As regards Hyderabad itselfj last year opened brightly in every way. Our beloved 
sovereign until recently enjoyed the full blessings of health, but unfortunately about a fortnight 
ago he was, I am grieved to say, temporarily prostrated by a sharp attack of fever, I am, however, 
happy to be able to announce that he has now completely recovered from his indisposition, and 
will shortly be able to go about as usual. The agricultural prospects of the country also 
opened brightly, and although at the commencement the rains partially held 

causing slight damage to some of the early crops, they made up for their deficiency at the end, and 
by the blessing of Providence we were then favoured with a bountiful rainfall which greatly bene- 
fited our later crops. The revenues have come in steadily and regularly; trade in its different 
branches has prospered and is increasing apace, as the customs returns show ; and order, peace, 
and prosperity have prevailed throughout the length and breadth of His Highness’ dominions. It 
is true that two or three slight disturbances have taken place in the outlying districts, but so long 
as human infirmities prevail, such unfortunate occurrences will occasionally take place in every 
country. lam, however, glad to say that these disturbances have been put down with a strong 
hand, 'and the author ity of Government in the interest of order and security ' ' has heen thoroughly 
'asserted. , 'With the incidents that have occurred outside of Hyderabad we have nothi'ng to do, 
/but I may be allowed to touch uppnnne memorable event, which at one time seriously threatened 
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to disturb that peace and security which all of us^ from prince to peasant, enjo)^ undei the just and 
benign rule of the Pai amount Power thioughout this vast peninsula. Gentlemen, }Ou will at 
once midei stand that I am alluding to a time dunng the last hot weather, when the Noith-West 
Frontier of oui Empiie was ovcihung by dark clouds, and the invasion of Afghanistan was threat- 
ened by Russia, The inevitable evils of war would have followed, had it not been for the great 
genius, '^agacity and skilful diplomacy of the illustiious nobleman v^ho presides over the Govern- 
ment of India, which alone averted that calamity. And here I may be allowed to state that in 
touching upon this subject I am not out of place, because it not only affects these provinces just 
as much, as it does the rest of India, but also because when rumours of an impending war were 
in the air, His Highness, with that tiue friendship and loyalty which have ever distinguished the 
lelations between his illustrious House and the British Government, at once piolerred the assist- 
ance of his own tioops for scivice with those of the Imperial army on the distant frontier* 
This offei was not made in a nieiely complimentary spirit ; it was not a nominal offer made 
simpiv with a view to show the British Government the good-will towaids them of the first Native 
Piincc in India, but it was put foiwaid after calm consideration, careful thought, and in all 
sincerity and earnestness. Other Native Princes did the same, and their deep loyalty and true 
devotion met with a most generous and hearty acknowledgment, not only from the Government 
of India, but also from Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. This acknowledgment has but 
recently taken a tangible shape in the restitution of the historical fort of Gwalior to its rightful 
owner, the Maharaja Scindia. This measure has not only been hailed with general satisfaction 
throughout India? but it has also made an indelible impression upon the minds of the different 
races who inhabit this vast Empire, of the good faith, generosity and justice of the Paramount 
Power* Should unhappily the time ever come (and Heaven forbid that it may) when this fair 
country is made the theatre of war? I earnestly trust that our humble ofRrs will not merely 
receive the generous approbation and acknowledgment of our Queen -Empress, but that Her 
Majesty will be pleased to utilize the armies of her Native States. I trust it will not be consi- 
deied piesumptuous on my part to express an opinion on this important question, but I may be 
peimitted to state that it would be wise and politic on the part of the Paramount Power to 
make use of the armies of the feudatory Princes of India, instead of letting them eat the 
bread of idleness, and thus convince them of the confidence and trust that their Oucen-Empress 
reposes in their loyalty and devotion. All Native Princes would, I feci sure, hail this measure 
with satisfaction? and as for His Highness himself, I know it would be a source of great pleasure 
and gratification to him if our troops were employed side by side with British soldiers in fighting 
the enemies of England 5 for? gentlemen, we boast to consider the British flag as the national 
flag of India. I am perfectly justified in saying that we consider the British flag as our 
national flag? for the Queen-Empress now occupies precisely the same exalted position in India 
as the Mogul Emperors did before. Within the last 200 or 300 years hardly a Native State existed 
which did not in a measure owe allegiance to the Mogul Emperor. Thus the analogy is com- 
plete? but with this difference? that whereas under the Mogul Empire Native States were not sccuie 
from external aggression? they now enjoy perfect immunity from such danger. 

But, gentlemen) I am not fully qualified to speak on these important matters, and I shall 
therefore leave these questions aside, and content myself with giving you a brief rerumi of the few 
important administrative reforms which have been introduced into these territories during the 
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past year. Following upon the lines laid down by my late father, I have, with His Highness" 
sanction, established civil courts in the North-Western Division. As regards the benefit likely to 
be derived from this measiiie, opinion seems to be divided. There are some who say that these 
courts supply a much-felt need, and that suitors will now get speedy justice, thus doing away 
with the law’s delays. Others again urge that these courts will give lise to increased litigation, 
which does not always prove an uniiiixed blessing, and that its laws will operate haishly against the 
agricultural community, who form the chief population in the districts. My friend xVIr. Cordery, 
who lately visited Am ungabad, and made himself acquainted with the woiking of the courts 
there, does not appear to have been favourably impressed with the system. Owing to his wide 
experience, and intimate knowledge of the operations of the civil courts thioughout India, his 
advice is entitled to the highest respect, and his opinion carries with it great weight. At present 
I am not in a position to express an opinion one way or the other, but His Highness’ Govern- 
ment will carefully consider the matter in its different aspects, and will then decide upon the 
question of the abolition of these courts, or their retention in a modified foim. Another very 
important work has been done in connection with the settlement of old claims against Govern- 
ment, cf hereditary rmumdars and village officials. These rusumdars and village officials are the 
survivors of the ancient village community system, which at one time existed throughout the 
greater part of India, but which does not exist in its integrity now. The lands and dues which 
had been theirs from time immemoiial were some yeais ago resumed, and arrangements were then 
made by which, in future, they were to be paid by Government in cash. This system was good 
in itself, but owing to disputes and delays regarding the adjustment of accounts, arrears were 
allowed to accumulate, until they had reached a very laige amount indeed. Much misapprehen- 
sion existed on this subject ; exaggerated statements were put forward, and this circumstance was 
made a matter of reproach to Government, I am now happy to be able to announce that, under 
instructions from His Highness, vigorous measures have been adopted for the settlement of these 
claims, and they have been attended with most gratifying results. Out of the sum of a crore and 
a half of rupees as shown in the accounts as due by Government^ about a crore has been paid, 
adjusted, or otherwise disposed of, leaving a sum of about 50 lacs only for settlement. Before 
the close of the current year, the remaining balance will also, it is hoped, be settled. Under His 
Highness* orders a General Committee, with Sub-Committees for the different departments to 
work under it, has been appointed, with a view to settle the budget of expenditure for the current 
year. The various Sub-Committees have done their work well, and when the General Com- 
mittee have concluded their labours, we will be placed in possession of a mass of new and useful 
information regarding the financial position of the different departments of the State. This 
information will be most useful to His Highness’ Government in the matter of effecting economy, 
and increasing expenditure whenever an increase may be found essentially needed* And now, 
gentlemen, I have briefly enumerated to you the most salient features of the reforms introduced 
by His Highness’ Government during the past year* There are many other reforms of minor 
importance, with which I will not trouble you at this late hour. Indeed, I am afraid, I have 
already exceeded the bounds of an evening speech. I cannot, however, conclude without express- 
ing to my friend Mr. Cordery the cordial acknowledgments of His Highness’ Government for the 
invaluable advice and assistance he has always most willingly rendered to us* He has truly been 
*^the guide, philosopher, and friend’^ of this Government, For the keen interest he takes in the 
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Welfare of the Hyderabad State, and for the invaluable assistance we' have always received at bis 
hands, we are most truly grateful to him. Before I sit down, I have another pleasing duty to per- 
form. I wish publicly to express to the dilFerent Muin-ul-Mahams, to all the Secretaries, and 
to the heads of the various departments, my hearty acknowledgments of their zealous services, 
and my appreciation of the loyal spirit in which they have taken up and carried out my views 
with regard to reforms and the work of administration. And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
vou all to drink to the health, happiness pnd. long life of His Highness, and to the continued 
success and prosperity of his rule.” 

Mr. Cordery said ; — 

“ I rise to say a few words only of congratulation to the Minister on his finding himself 
able to lay before us so fair a record both of achievement and of intention, in the eloquent speech 
to which we have just had the pleasure of listening. Two years have now passed since, at an 
entertainment given in compliment to his first nomination to his present high post, I ventured 
to express my confidence that he would rise equal to the great demands made by his position on 
his ability and integrity of purpose. And I am happy to be able to say that I have watched the 
experience and work of every month adding to his natural talents, of which we have received 
a convincing proof in his address of to-night, and to his other qualifications for fiicing the 
difficult and complicated problems with which he has had to deal in the manage- 
ment of the many conflicting interests necessarily arising in a Native State of this magnitude 
and extent. The help and favor of His Highness tided him over many of the rocks through 
which he had to steer at the outset ; and it is the sincere desire and hope of the British 
Government that that favor will continue to be exercised in his support for many years to 
come. I will not follow his enumeration of his measures in detail ; but with respect to His 
Highness’ offer of troops for service in Afghanistan, I may mention that I had the honor 
of conveying to His Highness Her Majesty’s gratification at that offer being made, and that I 
then remarked, as would repeat on the present occasion, that whether the troops were called out 
into the actual campaign, or whether events should prove this to be needless or not, yet the 
general knowledge of the fact that the loyalty of the Native States in India was at our back, was 
one of the best preventives of the evil which was then apprehended arising at ail, I have also to 
acknowledge with many thanks the kindly manner in which Nawab Salar Jung has spoken of 
myself, ahd.I can assure him that if he has found my advice of any service to him, it has been a 
pleasure to me to give it. I would conclude by cordially joining in good wishes expiessed that 
His Highness may live to enjoy many more happy and auspicious anniversaries of his accession.” 



CHAPTER II. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES. 

Since the accession of His Highness, the Sadr-ul-Mahams have been replaced 
by Muin-ul-Mahams or Departmental Ministers, There are at 

Appointment of Muin- 

Minister^* present four Muin-ul-Mahams, viz,, Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk, 

Muin-ul-Maham for Revenue, Finance and the Irregular 
Troops ; Nawab Shahab Jung, Muin-ul-Maham of the Police Department ; 
Nawab Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Muin-ul-Maham for the Judicial Department; and Nawab 
Khan Khanan, Muin-ul-Maham for the Municipal, Medical and Public Works 
Departments. These officials are empowered (within certain limits) to dispose of 
papers submitted to them by the Secretaries of the Departments under their control, 
and to submit to the Minister expressions of their opinion on the various measures 
of Government with which their Departments are immediately concerned. It is 
also proposed that they should make occasional tours in the districts with the view 
of inspecting and reporting upon the work of the Departments under them, and 
bringing to the notice of Government any improvements or changes that may seem 
desirable. The Revenue Muin-ul-Maham has made several tours during the past 
two years, and has embodied their results in reports to Government, which have 
been found to be valuable to the Minister in enabling him to deal with several 
important questions affecting the Department which have come up for settlement 
during that period. •* 


It having been found by the Minister that the work of the Revenue Secre- 
tary was so great that the whole of his time was fully occupied 
^ttangea « the Secre- discharge, and the work connected with the Revenue 

Survey and Settlement, Inam cases and appeals, &c., being so 
heavy and exacting that it was almost impossible for the Revenue Secretary to find 
leisure for the proper supervision of the finances and the compilation of the Ad- 
ministration Reports, &c. ; and as by abolition of the Revenue Board the duties and 
responsibilities appertaining to the the Revenue Secretary’s office would be greatly 
enhanced, and as, moreover, the Minister was anxious to take personal charge of the 
Financial Department, and: to make himself acquainted , with the financial and statis- 
tical details of His Highness' dominions, it was thought advisable to create a 
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separate Secretariat, to be entitled the Political and Financial Secretary’s office. The 
work connected with this branch of the Secretariat is as follows . — 

(a.) Finance (formerly under the Revenue Secretarv). 

Political and Fmancial 

(b.) Compilation of the General Administration Report 
and statements appertaining thereto (formerh 
under the Revenue Secretary). 

(e,) Statistics (formerly compiled by the Revenue Secretary). 

{d.) Government Press (formerly under the Miscellaneous Secretary). 

(^.) Translation Department (formerly under Miscellaneous Secretar) ). 

(/.) Issuing of all General Orders of Government connected with no special 
department, and all subsequent inquiries regarding the results of orders 
so issued. Such orders are invariably issued under the signature and 
seal of the Prime Minister. (Work of this description had hitherto 
been done by the Duftur Mulki.) 

(^.) Keeping a record of such important and emergent orders as the Mims 
ter may specially desire to have recorded. 

The Miscellaneous Secretary’s office was abolished, and the different branches 
of Its work entrusted to the undermentioned Secretaries : — 

Medical Depaitment English Secretaiy. 

Government Press Political and Financial Secretaiy. 

Sanitation of the City and Subuibs ..Home Secretary. 

Education Ah Yar Khan Bahadur Motaman Jung. 

The office of the Secretary, Irregular Forces, was abolished, and the dutu% 
connected therewith distributed as below : — 

Inegular Forces English Secretary. 

Mansab ....Accountant-General. 

It being desirable that the working of the Postal, Forest, Municipal and some 
other Departments should be more carefully supervised, it was 

Home Secretary. ^ 

considered advisable to create a separate office, to be called the 
Home Secretariat, The departments in charge of this Secretary are as follows - 

(a.) Railway. 

(S.) Post Office. 

(c.) Sanitation of City and Suburbs- 
>• (d.J Mint, 

(«.) Stamp. 

(f.y Forest. 
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One of the administrative reforms by the late Minister about the end of the 
year 1299 Hijri (A.D, 1882) was the substitution of a Board 
lut Board of the Eevt- Revenue for the Revenue Sadr-ul-Maham’s office, with a 
view to the better administration of the Revenue Department, 
and also to ensure the supervision of the various Revenue offices. Special powers 
were granted to the Board with respect to appointments, selections, and transfer > 
of Revenue officers. In para. 3 of the Notification, dated 1 5th Rabi-ul-Avval 
1301 Hijri 1884, Minister stated that it was his intention to make some 
changes in the ''onstitution of the Revenue Board, and to appoint a noble of 
Hyderabad as President of the Board. By order of His Highness, Nawab Munir- 
ul-Mulk Bahadur was, however, subsequently appointed, with powers supeiior to 

those formerly vested in the Sadr-ul-Maham, to assist the Minister in the adminis- 
tration of Revenue matters, and it was not, therefore, necessary to appoint a noble- 
man to the Board. From his experience of the work done by the Sadr Talukdars, 
the Board and the Revenue Minister, the Minister was convinced that the business 
of the Revenue Department was much impeded in consequence of the great quantity 
of correspondence which took place. Instead of the work of the department 
being conducted in the simplest manner, unnecessary delay occurred in repeated 
ahd uselessly long correspondence, and in the calling for papers, &c. All 
work, whether important or otherwise, and even correspondence of a trivial 
nature, had to pass through a number of channels before it could be finally 
disposed of, and by this means a great loss of time was entailed. Experience had 
shown that, in order to facilitate the work of the Revenue Department, it was neces- 
sary that either the Revenue Board or the Sadr Talukdars’ offices should be abolished. 
The work of both offices was the supervision of the Revenue Department, with this 
difference that, while the Sadr Talukdars carried on their duties on the spot, the 
Revenue Board was centered at head-quarters. People who had appeal cases pending 
found it very hard to come all the way to the capital. At the same time, the 
supervision from Hyderabad of work done in the taluks could not be satisfactory 
Flaving, therefore, in view the extent of His Highness’ Dominions, it seemed 
desirable that all the different departments in the districts should be placed under 
the control of an officer of standing and position who would command the respect 
and confidence of both the public and the officials. The Minister, therefore, resolved, 
with the approval of the Resident (Mr. Cordery), who is always willing to give His 
Highness’ Government the benefit of his advice and experience in all matters of 
administrative reform, to abolish the Board of Revenue. But to compensate for the 
abolition of the Board, and to facilitate the conduct of business in future, it was 
decided to rais? the status of Sadr Talukdars. Every division was ordered to be 
styled a “ Subah,” sad the officer presiding over it “ Subadar ” He is the head of 
branches of the Admiojstration within his jurisdiction, and is Vested with the 
poweafs qf the Revenue Board with certain modifications. 
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A Code extending the powers of the High Court with regard to the introduc- 
tion of certain reforms, supervision over the work done by the 
Department? Subordinate members of the Judicial Service, selection, promotion, 

and appointment of officials in the Judicial Department has been 
published. Since the introduction of this Code the Minister has had less occasion to 
interfere in matters of minor importance than has hitherto been the practice. Special 
Civil Courts have been also introduced in the Western Division, details of which are 
given in the Judicial Section. 

The administration of the Public Works, Irrigation, and Municipal Depart- 
ments were formerly entrusted to the head of the Public W^orks 
Wc?truep?tment/"“''’'' Department. A portion of the Irrigation work was, however, 
subsequently made over to the Revenue authorities, and the 
Municipal Department was placed under the Miscellaneous Secretary. These 
arrangements gave rise to a great deal of friction, and a Commission was appointed, 
to report on the matter. In accordance with the recommendations of this Commission 
certain changes were introduced, full details of which are given in the chapter on 
the Public Works Department. 

In April 1885 sanction of the Government of India, Mr. A. J. 

Dunlop, formerly of the Berar Commission, was appointed In- 
spKtTolSofRevenl"' spector-Gcneral of Revenue for His Highness’ Dominions. His 
duties are to advise Government on all Revenue matters, to 
inspect and report upon any of the public offices which Government may desire 
him to examine, and to make tours in the districts with the view of suggesting 
any necessary improvements to Government in the Revenue Administration. The 
charge of the Inam Department has been also added to the Inspector-General’s duties 
since the discovery of the frauds alluded to in the preceding chapter. 

In June 1885 it was decided to remove the Police Department from the 
Home Secretary and amalgamate it with the Judicial Depart- 
Amaigamation of the mcnt, this measure having been strongly recommended, to 

Judicial and Police Depart- 

Government by a Committee which sat to prepare a new set of 
rules for the Department, as it was believed that the friction 
previously existing between the two Departments would be removed by their 
incorporation. 

In March 1884, Colonel Ludlow, formerly of the Berar Commission, was 
appointed Inspector-General of Police for the whole of the 
of PoTir Dominions, with a suitable staff of Assistants, A SfMscial 
Ckmimitteie was appointed to draw up a set of rolls fear the 
appointment '9«'hkh werd satsse^hentff tulimittecj to ahd sanctk^ 



In October last the Minister, with the sanction of His Highness, appointed 
a special Finance Committee for the preparation and submission 
ffaiFmaacf’committe?™' various Departmental Budgets for the ensuing financial 

year (1295 Fasli). Sub-Committees were appointed to draw up 
a Budget for each Department, and to forward the Budgets, as soon as completed, to 
the General Finance Committee. The Budgets of the whole of the Departments of 
the State have now been prepared and submitted, and are being examined and passed 
by the General Committee. It is expected that a saving of some lakhs of rupees 
will accrue to Government by this measure, as extensive reductions are being made 
in the expenditure of almost all the Departments. 

In October 1885 Major Gough resigned the position 
seaeiXt! of Military Secretary and was succeeded by his Assistant, 

Captain Budgen. 




CHAPTER III. 

CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT. 

His Highness is the head of the Government of the Dominions, and all 
important matters are referred to His Highness for sanction or 

His Highness the Nizini 

final orders by the Minister. His Highness also exercises the 
prerogative of calling for any papers, statements or reports in connection ^ith any 
matter disposed of, or undergoing investigation by any of the Courts, Departments 
or other tribunals in his Dominions. Under instructions from His Highness the 
Minister waits upon him thrice a week with papers and other State documents for 
disposal or explanation. From His Highness also emanate all honors and titles of 
distinction conferred upon deserving officials of the State, lists being periodically 
submitted to His Highness by the Minister for that purpose. 

This Council, of which His Highness is President, is composed of eight of the 
Chief Nobles of the State, including the Minister, The functions 

The Council of State. 

of the Council are defined in the following rules which hai e 
received the sanction of the Resident and the Government of India : — 

( I .) The Nawab Mukhtar-ul-Mulk Salar Jung Bahadur shall be Vice-President 
of the Council, and shall preside whenever His Highness is not able to be present. 

(2.) The Council shall meet e?'ery alternate Thursday for the transaction of 
ordinary business. 

(3.) One of the permanent officials of the State shall be appointed to act as 
Secretary to the Council in addition to his previous duties. 

(4.) Extraordinary meetings of the Council may be summoned by command 
of His Highness the President for the transaction of emergent business. Due notice 
shall be given by the Secretary of all such extraordinary meetings, together with a 
list of the business to be discussed thereat. 

(5.) A precis of the business to be laid before ordinary Council meetings 
^hall be circulated amongst the members at least a week previous to each meeting. 

(6.) Four members shall form-a quorum, which shall be competent to discuss 
and dispose of any business awaiting the attention of the Council. 
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(7.) The proceedings of no Council meeting shall be held to be valid unless 
notice of the meeting has been given to all the members present at the time in 
Hyderabad, or 'within a reasonable distance of Hyderabad. 

(S.) Any member absenting himself from Hyderabad shall be bound to give 
intimation of his absence, and it shall lie m the power of His Highness to appoint one 
of the other nobles to act in his place. 

(9.) The functions of the Council shall be strictly limited to the discussion 
and disposal of such business as may be laid before it by His Highness the Nizam or 
the Minister, and to the expression of opinions upon any important administratue 
measures that may be laid before it by the Minister. 

(lo.) The Council shall not be empowered to Issue orders regarding any of 
the subjects that may be laid befoie it for discussion and disposal. All such orders 
and discussions shall be promulgated by the Minister. 

(ii.) Any member, however, shall be at liberty. If he should consider it 
desirable, to bring to the notice of the Council any general measure or recom- 
mendation calculated to benefit the State, or remedy any defect or discrepancy in 
the administration at large, provided always that, before laying such proposal or 
recommendation before the Council, the member or members shall have submitted 
the same through the Secretary for the approval of His Highness the President, and 
shall have obtained the sanction in writing of His Highness the President to the 
laying of such proposal or recommendation before the Council, 

(12,) A copy of any such proposal or recommendation hereinbefore alluded 
to shall, together with the written sanction of His Highness allowing its intro- 
duction before the Council, be circulated by the Secretary to all the members for a 
period of two weeks previous to the assembling of the particular Council me .ting 
at which it is to be discussed, 

(13.) An opinion arrived at unanimously or by a large majority shall be 
regarded as the collective opinion of the Council. In case of division, should the 
votes be equal on either side. His Highness the President shall have a casting vote. 

(14,) Minutes of the proceedings of the Council shall be recorded by the 
Secretary and confirmed by His Highness in Council, 

(15.) In the event of the absence of the Secretary, through indisposition or 
any other cause, the Minister shall provide for the temporary discharge of the 
Secretary’s duties by the appointment of some other official, subject to the sanction 
of His Highness. 

(16.) Any member who wishes to do so, shall be at liberty to put on record 
his opinion on any mattet bfoaght before the Council, whether such opinion be in 
unison with the opinion of tteotiajorbty ox a dissmt £mm sd'cb''Opwi®n. 



Ihu Pi aic Mmii-tct, 


The following Secretariats are under the Prime 
Minister : — 


I- Political and Finance, 

2. Hc>me and Raih^tai. 

3. Revenue Depaitmcnt, 

4. Judicial and Police. 

5. English Office. 

6. r 3 aftai Mulki. 

7. Public Woiko 

8. Regular "Froops 

9. Iiicgulai "Ihoops 

1 he Secretaries of these Departments either see and transact business with 
the Minister at stated inter\als, or submit their papers for perusal and orders in 
office boxes which are returned when their contents have been disposed of The 
Minister, subject to the control of His Highness, exercises complete supervision over 
the Financial and General Administration of all the Departments of the State. 


rht Peshkn 


The Peshkar exercises a share in the administration of 
the Irregular Troops. 


These offices, which are in charge of Rajahs Sheoraj and Rai Rayayan Bahadurs, 
are the depositories of all the State records. Papers relating 

1 he Dsttir Diwuiii anu 

to titles, sanads, jagirs, &c., are also deposited in these offices. 


The head of the District Administration is the Subadar or Commissioner, 
The dominions are divided into four divisions, each of which 

Matassil (Districts) Ad~ 

ministiition is controlled by a Subadar. The Revenue, Police, Municipali- 

Subadirs, 

ties and District Public Works are in the Subadar's charge, and 
he has one Revenue and one Judicial Assistant. The Subadar of the Western Divi- 
sion has no control over the civil jurisdiction of the division, a special District 
Judge, with Munsiffs and Mir Munsiffs having been appointed for civil judicial 
work. 


The 16 districts, into which the dominions are divided, are each in charge 
of a Talukdar, who corresponds to the Deputy Commissioners in 

a'llukdirs, 

Berar or the Punjab. The Talukdar is vested with extensive 
powers (^subject to the control of the Subadar) in Revenue, Civil and Criminal 
matters. Each Talukdar has one Judicial Assistant, In the Western Division, how- 
ever, the Talukdars exercise no control in civil cases. 


Each Talukdar is assisted by a Second Talukdar, whose office corresponds to 
that of a first-class Assistant Commissioner, He usually has 

Second Talukdiis. 

his head-quarters in the most important taluka in the district, 
and disposes of Revenue, Police and Civil cases under the orders of the Talukdar. 
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The Third Talukdar has charge of the Treasury, and resides at the head- 
quarters of the district, where he assists the Talukdar in 

rhn 1 Tnluk 1 

Revenue and Judicial work, and has also the control of the 
Irregular Troops stationed in the district. 

Each Tehsil or Taluka is m charge of a Tehsildar, who is responsible for the 
collection of the Revenue instalments in his Tehsil, and Is also iin 

Tchsild irs 

charge of the Tehsil Treasury. He is also vested with ci\il 
and criminal powers to a limited extent, except in the Western DIvisiom 



CHAPTER IV. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES AND GEOLOGY 


The dominions of His Highness the Nizam form a lateral square, situated 
between 15° 10' and 21° 50' north latitude and between 74'= 45' 
and 81° 35 ' east longitude. 


They are bounded on the north by the province of Khandesh and the river 
Tapti, which separates them from the district of Burhanpur in the 

Boundaries ^ 

Bombay Presidency ; on the south by the rivers Tungbhadra and 
Krishna, forming the northern boundary of the districts of Bellarv, Kariiiil and 
Gantur, and by the district of Masulipatam, all in the Madras Presidency ; on the 
east by the rivers Wardha and Godavari, which flow along the western limits of 
the districts of Chanda and Siroiicha, both in the Central Provinces ; and on the 
west by the districts of Dharwar, Kaladgi, Sholapur and Ahmednagar, all in the 
Bombay Presidency. A portion of the river Sina also forms the western boundary 
of the Nizam’s dominions, but the taluks of Jamker, Barsi and a part of Kaigaum, 
all belonging to the British territory, are to the east of that river. Similarly, a 
part of the river Godavari separates the Nizam’s dominions on the west from British 
territory; but a few villages of the Nizam’s dominions are situated beyond that 
river. 


The territories included in the boundaries above described ha%^e never been 
systematically surveyed undei the orders of the Government of the 

Am, 

Nizam, but the result of the trigonometrical survey (as given in 
a book published under the authority of the Government of India) shows the area 
of the Nizam’s dominions to be 97,837 square miles. 

The Nizam’s dominions consist of a hilly tract of country, elevated about 
1,800 feet above the level of the sea, and situated to the north of 

Physical features. 

the plateau of the Dekhan. The country is divided into tVrO 
great and nearly equal divisions, by the trappean rocks to the north and west, and 
the granitic and limestone region to the south and east. There is a corresponding 
agreement between the geological aspect and the political nature of the couiitr) , 
thus divided by the Godavari and the Manjira, separating as they do the Mahratta 
race from the Telinga and Kanarese people of the south; the country of granite 
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and iimestoiie from the region of overlying rocks, and the land of rice and tanks 
fiom the land of wheat and cotton. There is likewise a distinction in their ph^vsi 
cal feature^ The characteristics of the granite country are solitary, herWess, 
dome-shaped hills, prismatical fractured summits, feather-bed appearance of masses 
of rocks, and the wild and fantastic tors and logging stones piled in heaps of twos 
and threes. The decomposed soil derived from these is invariably sandy, and 
does not possess that fertility which is seen in ^trappean districts, while for the 
same reason the rivers also are dry except during the rains, and hence 
necessity for tanks to accumulate the supply of water. The north, on the 
other hand, is often picturesque, the undulating outlines, step-like ascents, abrupt 
crags and cliffs, and detached eminences present a much greater variety of scenic 
aspect than is produced by the granite hills, while the soil produced by the decom- 
position of many traps is genial, productive, and retentive of moisture. Thus the 
trap district is generally synon}mous with fei tility. Forest vegetation is scanty and 
stunted among the traps, while granite tracts are covered with brushwood, but 
densely-grown jungles are principally confined to the sandstone and shales in the 
valleys o^the ( 5 odavari, the Wardha and the Krishna. 

The main drainage is north by west to south by east, the country falling in 
,,, , , this direction from 2,000 feet near Aurungabad to 1,200 feet at 

jrunue Rdichur and poo feet at Kariiul. The lines of watershed for the 

smaller streams follow the same direction, separating the valleys of the chief rivers. 

The most important ranges of mountains are the following :■ — The Balaghat 
Mnuntiin3 fauge, rumiing east and west from the taluk of BiloU In the Indur 

Balighit nng 

district and passing through the districts of Nander and Palani in 
the Sarf-i-khas domains, reaches the taluk of Ashti in the district of Birh. A length 
of about 200 miles of this range is within the Nizam’s territory. The width of the 
range varies between three and six miles. A range of Balaghat hills lies in the 
country between the rivers Manjira, Sina and Kagna, proceeding from the taluk 
of Ashti in the district of Birh, and passing through the taluks of Bhinu, Dharaseo, 
and Nuldrug, reaches Gulberga. 

In the south the most important range of hills runs from the taluk of 
Dewalpulh in the Nalgunda district co the district of Nagar Karnul, from whence it 
proceeds to the south. The length of this range is about 130 miles. 

In the north the Sahiadri-parvat range runs from east to north-west, begin- 
sihiadn- ning in the taluk of Nirmal in the district of Indur, and passing 

par vat tmgi 

through the Parbhani district and the Assigned Districts of Berar, 
reaches Ajanta, where it receives the name of the Ajanta Ghat, and gofes further on 
towards the west into the •< province of Khandesh in British territory. The entire 
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length of this range within the Xizams dominions is about 250 miles, of which a 
length of about 100 miles is called the Ajanta Ghat range. 

The Gaivalagarh range of hills lies in the northern part of the Assigned 
Districts of Berar, running from east to west. The length of this 

Gi \a igirh ’■inge. 

lange is about 64 miles. 

Another range of hills runs from Daulatabad in the Aurangabad district^ 
eastward in the direction of Jalna, and proceeds into the Assigned 

J ilti’i h i ^ 

Districts of Berar, making a length of about 120 miles. 

Another range runs in the country between the Godavari and the Maiijira, 
passing through Birh, Darur, Mominabad, Udgir and Kaulas. 

Clusters of hills again running north and south connect the several chains. 
Thus one range passes from Kollkonda to Bidar and Kandahar, a second from 
Chinapur to Gokunda and Medak, while a third passes from Devarkunda to Bhongir 
and Arsikota, The valley of the Godavari, lower down, is likewise bounded by 
low hills from Pakhal and Singareni to Ashwarapet. The less important Mil ranges 
which deserve notice are the following ; — Dungar, running from the taluk of Patrur 
in the district of Birh, proceeds westward into the Bombay Presidency district of 
Ahmednagar. The length of this range within the Nizam's dominions is about 
40 miles; another small range beginning at Bidar runs a length of 24 miles towards 
the taluk of Huninabad in the Sarf-i-Khas domains. 

The Yamnigarh range begins in the taluk of Gangaw^ati in the district of 
Lingsagur, and ends in the taluk of Kalifia in the same district. 

\ imnig-irh rirg'*. 

This range Is about 14 miles in length. 

The Kandikalgutta range extends from the district of Khammam and passes 
through the taluk of Chinnur, making a length of about 50 miles, 

kindikalgutta range. 

This range is also known by the name of Surnapalli, and another 
minor range extends from the taluk of Malangur, in the district of Yelgandal, to the 
taluk of Yelgandal, in the same district. The length of the range is about 30 miles. 
It is known by the name Kanali Alipur and Kandi Kuranja. 

The Rakhlgutta range also lies in the Yelgandal district, beginning in the 
taluk of Chinnur, and ends at Sunuvaram, a village in the same 

Rttkhigutta f'lnge. 

taluk. The length of this range is about 12 miles. 

The country about Warangal, though little elevated beyond the usual 1,700 
feet, which marks the eastern portion of the Dekhan, is the watershed from whence 
the lower parts of the Godavari and Krishna are supplied with the sources of tribu- 
tary streams. To the south a group of hills runs east and west and communicates 
with the hills of the Vkianagram taluk. Ten miles to the north-west of Warangal 
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tne Chandragiri hills spring from the plains with pinnacled summits. The Iron 
hills, 14 miles due west of Warangal, consist of a double range varying north and 
south, with a gorge between them. There are also smaller groups as at Hanam- 
kunda ; but here, as elsewhere, the isolated hill is the prominent feature of the 
landscape 

Ten of the elevations in the Nizam’s dominions rise to more than ^00 feet 
above the surrounding country, but usually they average 300 feet. 

Besides the river Tapti, which forms the northern boundary of the 
Rneu Assigned Districts of Berar, the principal river systems in the 

Nizam’s dominions are those of the Godavari to the north and the Krishna 
to the south. 

The Godavari is sacred to the Hindus, and is the most important river of 
the country. It rises in the Western Ghats above Chandur and 
ihe Goiivau. takcs a south-easterly course, entering the dominions near Phul- 
amba, and forms the south-western boundary of the Aurangabad district. In this 
district it has a tortuous course in consequence of the flatness of the country. The 
numerous feedeis from the bills cause a rapid rush of waters to take place in the 
rains, when the deposits of sand and earth are occasionally so large as to threaten 
the formation of new channels in the bed of the river — an occurrence which has 
several times happened. The banks are in some places precipitous and deeply 
cut with watercourses, the bed rocky and frequently covered with sand. At this 
portion of its course the river varies in breadth from two to three hundred yards. 
At Toka, where the Ahmednagar-Aurangabad road crosses, there is a ferry. At 
Paithan, further south-east, the river measures nine hundred yards from bank to 
bank. 'I'hc height of the latter varies from twenty to one hundred feet. F roni the 
Aurangabad district the Godavari enters that of Birh, the northein boundary of 
which it forms. At this part of its course the river is about a quaiter of a mile 
wide. The banks are of earth, and have an average height of forty feet. It 
contains about four feet of water during the dry season, but a much greater volume 
during and immediately after the rainy season. From Birh it flows on to the 
Nander district. The river here takes a serpentine course, the general direction 
of which is easterly, until it reaches Nander, the capital of the district situated on 
the Nagpur-Hyderabad road, where there are two large ferr) boats. Four miles 
to the eastward of Nander the river takes an abrupt turn to the southward, and 
enters a group of thickly-wooded hills projecting from the Sichel or Nirmal range, 
through which it winds in a south-easterly direction for about forty miles. From 
here it flows throqjgh ap open apd cultivated couptry in an easterly direction. The 
banks i(|f ^t|ite river of its coprse are generally high apd fweeipitous. 
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During the hot months the bed is almost dry, but from the commencement of 
the rains it is filled from bank to bank, and flows with a strong and rapid current. 
Circular basket boats are used at the smaller ferries in the district. 

The Godavari forms part of the northern boundaries of the Iiidur and 
Yelgandal districts. Its course on the frontier of the former is very short, and 
its breadth at the point at which it enters the Yelgandal district is about 700 yards. 
The bed of the river is sandy and covered with stunted brushwood and rocks, and 
the banks are high. Twelve or fourteen miles lower down the river attains a 
breadth of about a mile, and there are a number of islands, some of which are 
cultivated, in the bed of the river. One of these islands is five and three-quarter 
miles in length and a mile in breadth. From this point until it leaves the district 
the average breadth of the river is about half a mile. Alligators are numerous. Des- 
cribing the river from its junction with the Sibhi opposite the eastern boundary of the 
Yelgandal district, Mr. Temple wrote in 1 863 : — “ A few miles below the junction the 
hills cluster more and more thick around the Godavari till the spurs of Eastern Ghats 
close the river in, and at length the mouth of the gorge is reached. It is here 
that the river cuts through the very highest part of the range, and is narrowed 
between the hills, rising straight from the water’s edge to a height on either side 
of 2,000 to 2,500 feet. Above the hills the breadth of the river is in some places 
two miles, between them not more than two hundred yards, the depth of the water 
being here very great. Below the hills the river spreads out into a wide sheet of 
water during the lainy season and of sand at other seasons for a distance of twenty- 
eight miles as far as Rajahraandri, and after that the delta commences.” The gorge 
through which the river passes is twenty miles in length. The scenery on this part 
of the river has frequently been compared to that of the Rhine. The channel is 
very deep and the water rushes through with “ a current that sometimes lashes itself 
into boiling whirlpools.” The river flows from Yelgandal into the Khammam 
district, the eastern boundary of which it forms. It widens considerably in this 
portion of its course, in some parts presenting a distance of two miles from bank to 
bank, with numerous small islands in its bed. The bed of the river here is in 
general sapdy with high and precipitous banks, averaging from fifty to sixty feet 
above the ordinary level of the stream. During the hot months it is shallow and 
tordable at most points, but in the monsoon it presents an immense volume of water, 
flowing with a strong and rapid stream. The river leaves the dominions at the 
south-east corner of this district, and proceeds into the Madias Presidency and falls 
into the Bay of Bengal. Its length is about 800 miles, the greater portion of which 
is in the Niz^’s dominions, where it receives the largest supplies of water from the 
basaltic areas t-p the north. The principal tributaries of the Godavari are, in the north, 
the livers Puma, WVtdha and Painganga ; in the south, the Manjira and the Maner. 
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The Pama* 


The river Puma rises in the hills in the taluk of Kanad in the district of 
Aurangabad, and after a south-easterly course of about 145 miles, 
in which it combines its waters with the Dodna, falls into the 

Godavari. 

The Painganga rises in the Dewalghar hills m Berar and flows to the south- 
east, and combining its waters with the river Wardha falls into the 
Godavari near Chinnur in the district of Yelgandal after having 
run a course of about 207 miles. 

The river Manjira rises in the taluk of Patoda in the district of Naldrug, 
and passes through the .districts of Birh, Nander, Indur, Medak 
and Bidar, where it combines with the Tirna, and falls into the 
Godavari after a circuitous course of about 387 miles. 


The Pamganga, 


The Manjira®, 


The Maner is the northern tributary of the Godavari, issuing at the village 
of Kalkur in the taluk of Yelgandal, and after flowing a course 

The Mancr. 

of about 94 miles falls into the Godavari at Chinur in the district 

of Yelgandal. 

The Krishna is a river next in importance to the Godavari, being about 
half a mile wide in the lower parts of its course. It rises among 

The Krishna, 

the Mahableshwar hills south of Sitara. It enters His Highness’ 
dominions at Eachampet and takes a south-easterly course passing through the 
districts of Shorapur, Raich ur, Lingsagur, Nagar-Karnul, Nalgunda and Khammam. 


The Krishna has an average breadth of about four furlongs. Its banks are 
generally high and of a loose soil. Its bed is tolerably even. The general soil 
is sand, but it is very frequently exceedingly rocky, and in some places stony. It is 
flooded from the early part of June to the middle of January, varying ten or 
twenty days as to the period of its rise, and twenty or thirty days as to its fall. 
It is subject to some irregularities, being low at intervals within the usual period 
of flood, and having sudden rises of short duration at the early and latter portions 
of the period of drought, during which more than half of its bed is dry. It is 
very generally fordable during the dry season, but from the depth of water and 
rockiness of its bed there are many exceptions. 

After running a course of about 700 miles, of which about 400 are in His 
Highness’ dominions, the river falls into the Bay of Bengal below MasuHpatam, 
The principal tributaries of the Krishna are the Bhima, the Tungbhadra, the Windi, 
the Musi, the Munair and the Wira. 

The Bhima rises in the hills of the Bombay Presidency in the vicinity of 
PcKma, and enters the domiaions of the Niiam at the villate of 

Bfelwa, * 

, . thfi. |ai«k c«f Bimli in the Sarf-i-Khas dowinibas. The 
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river SIna pours its waters into the Bhima, which flows between the districts of 
Shorapur and Gulberga, and then combining the waters of the river Kagna falls into 
the Krishna after a course of about 176 miles. 


The general character of the Tungbhadra, which enters the dominions near 
Hampi Sagar and forms the southern boundary for about 1 7 <r 

The Tungbhidra* r o j i j 

miles, is much the same as the Krishna, and its breadth is not much 
less. Its banks are generally high, though not so high as those of the Krishna. 
The soil of the banks is sand or loose earth. The bed is generally even and 
has a sandy soil, but it is intermingled with rocks in many places. It is flooded 
about the same time as the Krishna. 


A series of anicuts are built across the river, so as by the means of small 
The Tungbhadra dykcs or kolwas to irrigate the banks and enable a wet cultivation 


Amcata, 


to be made upon them, from Kurugal above to the junction of 
Kanakgiri nulla below, being a distance of near 30 miles along the sinuosities of the 
river. The first or highest is at Kurugal, which extends completely across the river 
and forces water into a conduit on each bank ; that on the left bank irrigates all the 
wet cultivation as far as to Mudulapur, where it has a northern course to Ittenhal, 
for the purpose of supplying that tank ; but that portion of the conduit is in a state 
of ruin and no longer affords the intended contribution. 


The second anicut is just below Mudlapur, and, like the former, extends 
across the river, supplying conduits on both banks ; those of the right bank extend 
to Humpi, and irrigate all the wet cultivation about that place ; on the left bank 
the conduit stretches past Huligi and Siwapuram, abundantly irrigating the valuable 
wet and garden lands of those villages. 

The third is at Ramanguddi, where a bund stretches across a narrow channel 
between the left bank and a small island. This irrigates all the wet lands as low 
as Sonapur, Including the rich fields of Iwadia and Uttinutti. 

At Sonapur there is another bund similar to that of Ramanguddi ; this 
furnishes the conduits that supply all the wet lands of Annagundi. 

One conduit terminating in another, the whole once formed one continuous 
line, but at present there are some interruptions in its continuity. After passing the 
wet lands of Annagundi it has a northern course through a barren tract, winding 
round the foot of heights, and feeding several small tanks, at length terminating in 
the large tank of Burra Juntakullu. 

The next or fifth anicut is at Singugunda, whence a conduit passes on to the 
extensive wet lands of Barri and Chikku Juntakullu, over which the conduit is 
greatly ramified. This tract is further irrigated by springs and trenches from them, 
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cut in the sandy soil close to the Gungawutti Fort, and further by the nulla passing 
that town and by the tank of Barri Juntakullu already mentioned. 

The Tungbhadra joins the Krishna near Alampur. 

The river Windi flowing through the district of Atraf-i-Balda 
in the Sarf-i-Khas dominions falls into the Krishna. 


Tlie Winiio 


Til® Musi, 


Likes and Tanks, 


The river Musi rises in the village of Sewaieddepett in the taluk of Kotapalli, 
and passing through the district Nalgunda falls into the Krishna at 
Mauzah Warapalli in the taluk of Dewalpulli after flowing a course 
of about 144 miles. 

The river Munair flows from the Pakhal lake In the district of Khammam, 
and passing through the district combines its waters with the Wira, 

i he Munar, 

and falls into the Krishna at Mauzah Patur belonging to the 

British territory. The length of the river is about 96 miles. 

There are many other minor streams which belong to the Godavari and 
Krishna systems. 

The entire number of rivers and streams in the Nizam’s dominions is about 
fifty, of which six are large and important. 

There are no natural lakes, but from the earliest times advantage has been 
taken of the undulating character of the country to dam up some 
low ground or a gorge between two hills, above which the drainage 
of a large area is collected. These portions generally consist of the upper sources of 
streams, so that the reservoirs are always high enough to command large areas of 
ground situated below, which are thus rendered available for purposes of irrigation, 
by means of sluices and a network of small channels, which distribute the water 
over the surrounding fields. The Pakhal lake is the most important of such arti- 
ficial tanks in the Nizam’s dominions, and has been formed by throwing a bund 
across a river between two low headlands. The bund of the tank is nearly a, 000 
yards long, breadth of the bed 6,000 yards, and the depth back from the bund 8,000 
yards. When full of water, the depth at the sluice is 12 yards, and the spread of 
water covers an area of about 13 square miles. In the hijlls near Daulatabad there 
are two fine reservoirs of water, from which the supply of the city used to be drawn 
in olden days. They are said to have been originally constructed by the Hindu 
kings, and were repaired by Mahomed Tauglakh. At Nuldrug there is a fine stone dam 
erected in 1558 by Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur for the water-supply of the garrison. 
It is 90 feet high, 300 yards long, and 100 feet broad at the top. As regards some 
of the other tanks, the following remarks are extracted from Sir Richard Temple’s 

To c^yey an 


Report, 1 Oh 

i ' ^ “ 


river Godavari and its feeders 
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idea of the extent to winch iirigation is or may be practised in this pirt of the vallet , 
I subjoin the names of the principal tanks, all within a short distance of the Goda- 
vari. Raniajuneram is about 5 miles in circumference ; Nilpak tank, 8 miles in 
circumference, Mallur has two tanks, in each of which about 3,000 acres are 
covered with water, Mallapalli tank is 4 miles in circumference. There are also five 
tanks at Paloncha, Ashvaradpet, Tatkur, Kuknur, Kondapalli, KevakG Nearer 
Hyderabad are the magnificent sheets of water contained in Ibrahimpatani tank, 
the Huseii Sagar tank, and the Mir Alam tank. Similarly in the Shorapur district, 
the late Colonel Meadows Taylor constructed some good tanks b) throwing biuiils 
across some of the tiibutaiies of the K^shna. The total number of tanks in the 
territory is t 8 199; and it is estimated that of this number there are 3,000 tanks 
in the Khammam district, 1,500 in Yelgandal, 2,500111 Nalgunda, and 2,000 in Indui. 
There are also several tanks in Nagar Karnul and Mehdak, and a few east and west 
cjf Raichur and Shorapur, In fact, such artificial reservoirs are peculiar to the granitic 
country, and wherever groups of granite hills occur tanks are sure to be found 
associated with them. They are not generally found in the tiap regions, as the soil 
is too porous and the bunds thrown across become much cracked and fissured in 
the hot season, so that thev are easily breached on the burst of the rains. 

Besides these there are comparatively smaller tanks, partly artificial and 
partly natural, spread ail over the country, chiefly in the Telingana^^^ strict* The 
entire number of such tanks is about 5,500. 

The Mahratwari districts arenas a rule scantily wooded ; but in the Telin- 
Fortsu. gana country large timber trees grow in abundance and afford an 

annual income to the State, The principal timber trees are sagivan, shisham, 
abuns, &c., found chiefly in the taluks of Chinnur, Mahadeopur, in the Yelganda 
district, and in the taluk of Pakiial, in the Khammam district. 

Amongst an inferior kind of timber trees may be mentioned the babub 
chirivan, aipa, gudsa, tirman, nim, khai, haldawa, &c* Sandalwood and agar are 
scented woods of great value. Extensive topes of date and palmyra trees are 
scattered over the country, but brushwood covers the greater portion of the territory. 

The climate of the dominions during the greater part of the year is temperate 
ciimite and agreeable, being a medium between the extremes of heat and 

cold. The rainfall is mainly dependent on the summer rains brought up by the 
south-west monsoon ; but the eastern and southern portions of the country are also 
influenced by the autumn rains, when the same currents are deflected on the eastern 
coast. From its peculiar geographical position, the country is thus brought within 
the influence of these vapour-bearing currents from almost opposite points of the 
compass; and, although they may be said to be general for nearly three-quarters of 
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}eai, the sumniei monsoon troni its greater depth and volume, exercises a tai 
nore important infliienLC over the tountrv than the winter monsoon* It might also 
be expected tint the distribution of rain would \arv according to the distance from 
the coast, hut in descending o\er the Western Ghats the portions immediately to 
^‘he east of these hills recei\e less uiin, while the increase beyond is only graduaL 
rhea is, hoye\er, a limit to this increase, and as the country falls in the valleys of 
die principal intis, the upper cixuents \cer round towards the eastern coast anu 
iuiistitiite the wintci monsoon. Hence the rains of the summer monsoon are quite 
geiicial, though not equalK distiihutcd throughout the country. The average ram- 
•fill during the \ear is "jc inches. 


GEOLOGY* 


Ihe entire area of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions has not yet been 
geologically surve}ed in a scientific and s)stematic manner. In 1876 a radius ot 
20 miles from Hydaiabad was given to work out the interior geology 111 
detail ; but the follow^ing sketch has been compiled from reliable sources and 
his own knowledge of the country, by 3 [r, E. G. Lynn, B. C. E,, formerly 
Assistant Superintendent of the Geological Survey. 


Iron 


The most important minerals in the country are the ores of iron which are 
\ery widely diffused in the lateritic and granitic areas and in the 
sandstone formations in the Godavari and Wardha valleys. The 
magnetic variety which produces a superior kind of metal, like Swedish iron ore, 
is extensively developed in hornblend slate among the central ranges of crystalline 
hills ; and when crystallised with quartz, dec., it forms a peculiar ore The gneissic 
„ „ hills near Warangal consist of a double range, the one to the east 

Wind-schiM terminating abruptly after a cuurse of four or five miles, while the 

western ridge doubles, and throws out a spur to the north-west. The gneiss passes 
into a hornblend-schist, consisting generally of hornblend and felspar with some 
quartz. The magnetite occurs In this formation, the hornblend first giving place to 
the oxygenated iron ore and gradually the other minerals disappear, leaving the im- 
mense mass of iron stone a nearly homogeneous mineral, but still preserving the 
layer-like form of the parent rock. 


Between the Tungbhadra and Krishna, hematite and magnetite occur largely 
with quartz near Amaluti, and ferruginous pebbles are profusely scattered towards 
Tawagiri and Idlapur. A large bed of compact magnetite is found on the summit 
of a small hill near HItnal, lo miles east of Kopal, and there are other localities in 
the same metamorphic region where the ore is abundant in hornblend-schist, which 
latter is Very plentiM'aTsqdt the 'Krishna and Tungbhadra. lathe metamorphic 
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rocks towards Tadgin beds of pisolite arc frequent^ and occasional lateritic summits 
are sometimes isolated in the granitic country between the Godavari and the Krishna, 
Horn blend-schist also occurs near the Godavari at Baddrachelum, and^ as usual, 
magnetite is associated with it, as at Bolarum, where a small rising ground south of 
the Village contains large quantities of magnetite iron ore in lamina with quartz. 


siv 


The hard and ferruginous pebbles in the Godavari and Wardha valleys are 
found among the large area of Kamthi rocks, and occur in the form 
uiione K rnithis browii hcmatitcs, and clay iron ores. They are exteii- 

ely worked in the Rajur, Manickgad, Sirpur and Chinniir tahsils. On the road 
irom Warangal to Mungapett, large hills of hematite ores, &c., aie seen beyond 
Tadvoi and Salvoi. They are very plentiful in the Khammamet Circar, especially in 
the parganas of Kallur and Anantagiri, where they are extensively smelted, and the 
ores are sent to the other parganas of the Ciicar, and even to the neighbouring Cir- 
car of Dewarkunda, to be there manufactured into metaL 


Wherever laterite rests on a trap htll, as at Yelgandal, Mehdak, Bidar,^alyani, 
Litcntt &c., yellow clay ore is associated with it, and is mined with facility 

and e^se. The area thus covered is very great , but in addition to the main lateritic 
region others extend to much greater distances as at Bada, Omerga, Wadwa], 
&c. There are furnaces at Lingampali, Totapali, Nizamabad, Hammabad, Murbi, 
Bogiri, Mogampali, Kamampali, Momanpali, Illampali, &c., all of w^hich are 
in the lateritic country. 


The above may be briefly summed up as follows Magnetite is plentiful 
among the hornblendic schist of the crystalline rocks* 

Hematites, tkc*, are even more abundant among the sedimentary rocks of 
the Godavari and Wardha valleys. Laterite clay, iron ores, &c,, are perhaps the 
most abundant of all, though by no means the most valuable, extending over a 
very large area among the trappean and metamorphic rocks. 

In addition to the above, titaniferous iron ore is sparingly found. Titaiiifeious 
iron sand is very abundant towards Warangal, Nirmal, and the Tungbhadra and 
Krishna rivers. Pisiform iron ore is very generally scattered among the quartz 
and granitic hills throughout the country, while yellow and red ochre, the latter 
found embedded in the oxygenated iron ore, are everywhere used by the common 
people for daubing their houses. 

Two hills of iron sulphide were discovered by Mr. Pearson near Balarpur in 
the Jangun sub-division of the Sirpur tahsil ; also two kinds of 

Iron Stilpiiitie. 

clay or ochre used as pigments. A dark brown cubical iron ore 
is found in the limestone series, but not in very large quantities. It is not worked. 



\ steel gix) ovide of nungaut nor unfrequenth takes the place of oxide 
of iroh in latente, oi mixing with it forms the gieatost part of the 
niass, and the purple tint which the lithomargic clays assume m'l^ 
bt wuiig to the presLiiCL of the former. At the western base of the cliffs, i6 mile^ 
V .-.t h) north fioin Bidai, and i\ miles fuim Halferga, the latente is permeated by 
1 errtat number of \eins rf black and often earthy manganese combined with iron 
1 ne erreeu wacke of tiap districts contains iron manginese, and mueh of the coloe 
o'-' i'nath\ -.tine quaitz is derived from the latter. 


1 ht. following Is a list of rock formal ions 


:\f.l3TAMORPHlO 

L 

Gi mile, gneibs. mica-sciusi, Sit. 


2. 

Upper edges of the Kadapa and Kauiub. 

VINOyA"N 

3’ 

1 he Bhiina and Kaladgi senes. 


4- 

Vindvans of Godavaii and Waidha wille^b. 

OOLITIC 

S» 

Piant-bcaiiiig sandstones of the Goda\ari 
comprising — a, Talchus, Damudas, 

Panchets 


6. 

Infia-Ti appeal! oi Lameta beds. 

SERIES 

/ '* 

Trappean mcks. 


8. 

Intei-Tiappean beds. 

OUOER TERTIARY 

9- 

Latente of the Dekhan 

NEWER TERTIARY . 

10. 

Ossiferous giavclof inei \ alleys 

AND BEOENT 

II. 

Littoial concrete. 


12. 

Black soil alluvium, &c. 


KamthiSy And 


The metamorphics are made to include granitCj gneiss, greenstone, mica- 
schist, hornblend-schist, &c., because throughout the whole area, 

Metinioj| iui 

and particidarlp on its edges, granite is seen to pass gradually into 
gneiss, while veins and irregular masses of green-stone are likewise found passing 
into hornblend gneiss, &c. This series forms a platform between the Godavari and 
Krishna rivers, to the east and south of the Nizam’s dominions, extending from 
Yedlabad on the Painganga to the south-west limits of the territoiy, and thence 
beyond Khammamet and Warangal to the east. The whole area is intersected by 
numerous greenstone dikes, having for the greater part a direction east by south aud 
north by west, and very different to the basaltic mountains to the north ; but many 
of the dikes are of much older date than the Dekhan trap. Low hills of quartz are 
similarly seen continuous over long distances, running north and south. 

1 he Kadapa and Karnul series, or the diamond sandstone formation, consists 
mi K^rmi ^ succession of clay-slates, quartzites, limestones, and 

shales with trap and trappean associates, constituting two unconfonu- 
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able series, ot which the Kadapa is the older. Both these formations are represented 
in the Nizam's dominions for a short distance to the north of the Krishna, No 
fossils have been found by which they might be correlated with the European series^ 
but in lithological character, structive mineralogical composition, and general aspect, 
the rocks mostly resemble the Cambrian and lower Silurian formations. 

The older Kadapa series are subdivided into groups, the lowest consisting of 
quartzites which are not represented in the Nizam's dominions, 

Kiinpi Formition, 

The next are slates and limestones, and over them quartzites, sands, 
grits, and conglomerates. Both these groups are represented to the north of the 
river. The thickness of the whole Kadapa formation is about 20,000 feet, but most 
of this is on British territory. 

The Karnuls are likewise subdivided. The lowest are quartzites, consisting 
of sandstones and grits^with pebble beds and occasionally coarse 

Kirnul Formation. 

conglomerates containing the diamond gangue of the Baganpab 
mines. The next are firmly laminated iron calcareous shales and limestones, the 
former of which are not seen ; but limestones are well developed and consist of good 
building and lithographic varieties. Then comes a quartzite group, which is not 
observed, and above this calcareous argillacious shales and limestones near Alampiir, 
The total thickness of the Karnul formation is about i,2CO feet. 

The Bhima series are believed to belong to the same formation as the Karnuls, 
with which they agree in lithological characters, &c., but for want 

Bhima senes, 

of fossil ev'dence they have been kept distinct. They are bounded 
on the north and west by trap rocks, and extend from Kotapali to the G. I. P. 
Railway between Gulberga and Shahabad, and then on to Parvatabad, where they 
make a bend to the south, passing by Loani and Talikota. The Bhimas are bounded 
by the metamorphics up to Nulwar and Tandur, when the trap and laterite 
succeed up to Kotapali, The whole formation perhaps does not exceed 600 feet in 
thickness, and consists in descending order of red, purple, and chocolate coloured 
calcareous shales, flags, thin bedded earthy grey limesto.nes,, and thicker bedded 
earthy and sub-crystalline limestones. There is locally a great central patch of 
quartzite, sandy, and conglomeritic beds. The general lie is quite flat, or with a 
low dip to the north-west. At the limit near Madebabad and Talikota, a thin bed 
of pebbly sandstone is overlaid by shaly sandstone, and these again are capped 
by limestones which, near Talikota, are a fine-grained lithographic variety. 

Along the southern parts of the Belgam and Kaladgi districts on British 
territory another apparently older series occur agreeing in charac- 

Kaladgi series. 

ter to the Kadapa series. The eastern boundary passing from 

Chimladgi to Gagailtargur extends for a small distance into the Nizam’s dominions. 
The formation consists of quartzites overlaid by a great thickness of limestone and 
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shales, i\.bove these comes a considerable quartzitlc series,, which in its turn is 
overlaid by another group of limestones and shales. The Kaladgi rocks, like the 
Kadapas, are of very great thickness. 

In describing the Vindyan rocks of the Godavari and Wardha valleys it 
would be as well to take them in conjunction with the plant- 

bearing series of the same area. 

The Vindyans consist of strong bands of sandstone, shales and subordinate 
limestones in their upper series, while alternations of shale, sandstones and banded 
limestones with some very peculiar jaspery layers distinguish the lower beds. 
Mo fossils have been found in them. 

The Takhirs are composed of greenish silt beds, greenish brown or whitish 
felspathic sandstones and boulders. The fossil plants are carbonised, 

Takhirs, ^ « 

and thin streaks occur near the Barakars, 

The Damudas are thick bedded and often coarse felspathic 

, 0amutias, 

sandstones, with subordinate beds of blue and carbonaceous shales 
and coal. 


The Kamthis consist of hard, compact, gritty sandstones, fine variegated 
sandstones, coarse loose textured sandstones, very fine grained 

Kamthis, ' 

deep and bright, red and bulF argillaceous sandstones, and bands 
of hard very ferruginous pebbly grits. No coal occurs in the Kamthis, and the 
fossil plants are not even carbonised, but impressions only are met with. 


The upper Panchets are coarse, red conglomerates with numerous ferruginous 
bands, and the lower consist of bright red clays, and thin 

Panchets. 

bedded sandstones. These also contain no coal. 


The sedimentary plant-bearing rocks extend from the neighbourhood of 
Sandstone in Go- Mangll and Pluzduia, 34 miles from Chanda, to Singala on the 

davari and Wafdha 

Godavarj, where a break occurs for a distance of 25 miles along 
the river. But the rocks are continued for this distance by a narrow strip 6 miles 
broad to the west of Palancha, and re-appearing on the Godavari at Raigudiam, 
extend towards Ellore and Rajamandri. They thus continue, without a break over 
a distance of 300 miles along the valleys of the Godavari and the Wardha. In the 
whok of this great area, the proportion of Panchets, Barakars, and Talchirs to- 
gether does not cover a tenth part of the country occupied by the sandstones, the 
great bulk of 'rhich are ICamthi beds. 

The Bamudas appear to be extremely limited. Here and there along the 
boundary of the sandstone, Barakar beds are ifound, with which coal has invariably 
been associated. It is along the edg« that, there is the best chance of valuable 
dlscoveriei bang made, ^ ■ /;.'c 



In the Wardha Valley the Vindyans occur at the foot of the hills parallel 
with the river, while the Talchirs crop up to the north near Charli. The Damudas 
run in patches along the margin of the river from Sasti to Sirpur, and near the 
southern limits of the Kamthis at Warora. The Kamthi rocks are seen east and 
south-east of Rajur, 

Metamorphic and VIndyan rocks occupy the bed of the Godavari river at the 
second and third harriers and for some miles below them, but at both barriers a bed 
of later sedimentary formations on the right bank, though at a distance from its 
course, unites the areas occupied by the rocks in the river bed. Throughout the 
whole of the valley of the Godavari third barrier the area occupied by the Prenhita 
below the sandstones extends to a great but unknown distance into the Ramgir, 
Khammamet and Warangal Circars, and in the same manner the sandstones below 
Badrachellara to the south cover a tract 25 miles in breadth east and west, broadening 
gradually to at least 50 miles further south beneath the coast alluvium of 
Ellore. 

From Sironcha the river runs through sandstones as far as the commence- 
ment of the second barrier, where it enters the metamorphics, the sandstones 
occupying the country to the south-west. At the bottom of the barrier the river 
enters the plant-bearing series up to the mouth of the Tal below Singala. The older 
rocks are then seen as far as Raigudium, when the sandstones again appear up to 
and just below Madavarum. They next pass to the south, the limits running to the 
cast of Ashwarapet and Bedadandli. The western boundary passes by Vamisur, 
Karkonda, Yellambili, &c., while the Vindyans extend to Pakhal and Bagartipet and 

the foot of the Sichel hills. 

The sedimentary series, found immediately underlying the trap, called lameta 
beds, consist generally of impure earthy or gritty limestones, 

Lameta Beds. 

frequently containing pebbles, and passing occasionally into a 
sandstone or conglomerate. Wherever this infra-trappean formation with the over- 
lying trap occurs, the few fossils found are shells, reptilian bones, and wood. The 
coal sometimes 'found in it is very irregularly developed, and is 

?08sil iisL remains, 

jetty, having very much the character of a true lignite. 

Numerous small patches of these rocks are seen towards the limits of the 
trap in the Belgam and Kaladgi districts, and possibly also in the 
typer''*’ Nizam’s dominions. They rest here on the limestone series, or 

gneissic rocks, and seldom exceed 6 to 8 feet in thickness, consist- 
ing 6f soft sandstones, or mere sands with numerous quartzite and a few gneissic 
pebbles. The top of the beds just below the trap is niQSt frequently stained of a 
brick-red colour from the presence of red bole. 
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The trap formation occupies the north and western portions of the Nizam’s 
dominions. Its eastern boundary passes from Monapali and 

Tr 

‘ Mehdak to the Nirmal hills; but the country between Hyderabad 

.nnd Xirnul up to Yedlabad contains many isolated basaltic hills, and, in like 
manner, the basalt gneiss is frequently exposed to the west of this boundary between 
Monapali, Kaulas, and Nander. Outlines are seen as far as Rajamandn, which 
have been recognised as belonging to the Dckhan trap. The hills, west of Rajur 
and Sirpur, are capped with trap. 

In its southern boundary the trap surrounds the northern limits of the Bhima 
rocks up to the Warda, and passing round its eastern edge by Pattapur, shows 
irregularly on the gneissic rocks for an unknown distance. In its lithological com- 
position It consists principally of basalts and the more or less earthy amygdaloids. 
Two of the most characteristic rocks are porphyritic basalt, containing tabular crystals, 
glassy felspar and amygdaloidal earthy trap, abounding in small nodules of agate and 

zeolites, surrounded by green earth. In many places beds of breccia are interstrati- 
hed, which must have consisted of volcanic ash. The red bole which so frequently 

occurs may also be an ash, as it is sometimes intermixed with scoriae, but in places 
it bears the appearance of having been re-arranged by water. 

There is a remarkable absence of igneous foci. An old crater is said to 
exist at Lonar, but it has been questioned whether this could really have been an 
ancient volcanic vent. The whole thickness of the Dekhan trap cannot be less than 

5.000 feet, while the portion in the Ntzam’s dominions will probably amount to 

2.000 feet. The time occnpied in their accumulation must have been very great, for 
the sedimentary beds intercalated prove long periods of repose. The interval occupied 
in their formation lies between the middle cretaceous (lameta) and the eocene 
(laterite) periods. 

Sedimentary rocks are sonretimes intercalated with the trap series, consisting 
of limestones, calcarious shale, chert, and more rarely sandstones. These beds have 
not been, found more than 300 or 400 feet above the base of the trap, and can 
rarely be traced for a longer distance than three or four miles ; each deposit seldom 
exceeds two or three feet in thickness, but successive beds are often seen as in the 
Makligondi pass in the Nirmal hills, with trap flows intervening. Near Kutnur 
limestones are seen, and some indurated fossiliferous clays are met with at Nirmal 
This series has been observed even up to Rajamandri and to the south-west of 
Hyderabad near Kaladgi and Gokak. The fossils consist of plants and fresh water 
shells, evidently marking the localities of ancient lakes in the trap area. ' 

Laterite is a clay unequally permeated with iron, the intervening spaces not 



Kalyani, and Illanipali is ven great, and the rocks seen are Intersected with small 
irregular tube lined and glazed with hydrated iron peroxide. In the nearer forms 
^een lower down, the rock is a pisolite, formed of aggregations of various rocks 
cemented by iron, and consisting sometimes of quartz basalt, and even granite 
pebbles, all of which have the i eddish appearance of laterite graveL Below the 
laterite are various forms of lithomargic clays unequally permeated with 
quantities of iron, decreasing in amount as they go lower down, Lateiite also occims 
as isolated caps on various outI}Ing hills, so as to indicate that all nov seen is oni\ 
a remnant of a series far more widely spread. This rock has a remarkable powder (ir 
resisting disintegration, and whenever a cap of it is found on a hill, the lower groiimi 
is covered with a thick deposit of reconsolidated debris. The laterite of Bidar 
an aqueous tormation and newer than the underlying trappean series, from the 
detritus of which it is probably formed. No fossils are found in it, which *s 
frequently the case with highly ferruginous rocks, Laterite is placed among the 
older tertiary rocks of Europe. 

In parts of the Godavari valley gravels have been met with,, containing fossil 

bones of extinct mammalia, nearly allied to existing forms. A skull 

Fo«iblls 

belonging to Elephas tiomaduus, molars of Bos nomadicus, and some 
othe>* bones were found on the banks of the Godavari near Paithan. Similarly, a 
rhinoceros’ skull was obtained from the Gutpurba near Gokak, and like deposits are 
found in the banks, and often the beds, of the upper feeders of the Godavari, 
Paingunga, and Wardha. These beds are for the most part cemented into a conglo- 
merate by the infiltration of carbonate of lime, and are from 20 to 30 feet in thick- 
ness, They correspond with the upper miocene and pliocene when the mammal 
such as the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, mastadon, sivatherlum, dinotherium, Camelopar- 
dalis, &c,, all of which are more or less represented, were abundant. The fossil shells 
are of existing types, and these continue without a break up to the present time. 

No fossil remains of human beings have been discovered, but that they co- 
existed is evident from the chipped implements that are often found. At Paitha \ 
in the ossiferous gravel an agate flake was discovered, which has every appearance, 
of human manufacture. Of a later date, agate knives, agate cores from which 
these knives have been chipped off, and numerous forms of artificially-shaped 
agate implements, have been met with. Near Ragandala, north-west of Paluncha, 
chipped implements of white quartz of the Abbeville type are found in abundance. 
Of a still later date, in the surface soil round trees and forests a large number ot 
well-shaped 4nd polished celts and axes and other stone implements have beci 
found. The older of these implements correspond with the paleolithic and the 
newer with the neolithic types. 
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A few miles south of Sedasewpet a thin littoral concrete, from 3 to lo feet 
thick, is seen, but it contains no fossils, 

her some time previous to 1871, the existence of coal at Warda and other 
places in the dominions was well known, but until that year no 

Ptoluttiou ^ 

attempt to explore the country with the view to ascertaining the 
quantity and quality of the coal was undertaken. In that and subsequent years 
explorations were made, and the results given below are summarised from a 
leport made upon the subject by Mr. G. F Heenan, of the Nizam’s D.P.W., 
vho was entrusted with the work. In July 1871, a shaft was sunk on the 
right bank of the Warda two miles west of the town of Rajore, and a seam of 
coal was met at a depth of sixty feet below the surface, but the seam was found 
to be very inconsistent in thickness throughout, A second shaft was also sunk 
with the same results. This is known as the Sasti coal-field. Adjoining it is the 
Duptulla field, and five or six miles west of the town of Eajore is the Paoni field, 
which contains the best deposit in the vicinity. It is calculated that the three 
fields, if worked well, will yield some seven millions of tons of coal, A large 
quantity of coal was excavated from the shafts of the Rajore and Sasti coal- 
fields, for the purpose of thoroughly testing its quality, a portion of which 
having been sent to England was pronounced by competent men there to be but 
little inferior to Newcastle coa] in steam properties, and the tests made of the 
same coal by the P. and O. Company proved it to be well suited for sea-going 
purposes. It has also been tried on several of the engines belonging to the G. I. P. 
Railway, and the drivers were of opinion that the small quantity they consumed was 
not inferior to any of the Indian coals in present use. 

In 1872, the Kamawaram coal-field was explored. It is situated in a wild 
and desolate region, some miles from the Pahkal Lake. From the borings made, it 
was estimated that the field would yield about two million tons of coal slightly 
superior in quality to Sasti coal, In the same year, the Ballapally field, 16 miles to 
the east of the last, was explored. Wherever the extent of coal was exposed, it was 
found to be six feet in thickness and of very good quality, but, owing to the great 
scarcity of water in the vicinity, it is doubtful if the field could ever be successfully 
worked. 

The Singarenni coal-field was discovered, in March 1872, by Mr, W. King 
of the Geological Survey of India, and he at once reported the existence of coal 
in that region to H. H, the Nizam’s Government, and at the same time strongly 
recommended that the locality should be tested by borings as he was of opinion 
that the field W'ould prove a very extensive one. 
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In October of the same year, Mr. Heenan was ordered by His Highness' 
Government to proceed to Singarenni and closely examine and test by borings all 
that district referred to by Mr. King in his report, and to ascertain as accurate!) as 
possible the extent of the field. In the latter part of November, he and his staff 
arrived at the site of operations, when work was immediately commenced. This 
outlier of plant-bearing rocks has been designated by Mr. King “ the Singarenm 
field,” owing to the village of that name being the largest in the neighbourhood. 
It IS situated between the parallels of 1 7 ° 30 and 1 7° 40' north latitude, and 80° 1 8 
and 80° 26' east longitude, and lies thirty miles north-north-east of the large town < f 
Kamamett, and thirty-six miles south-east of the Kamawaram field. In this cail 
field four very extensive seams exist, extending over an area of several square miles 
in extent. That portion lying north of the Yellandelkpad river is called the 
Northern Division, and it was the first explored by borings, varying in depth from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty feet. The upper or King’s seam is composed in 
some places of ten feet of excellent coal, the upper half being hard and compact, 
breaking with a subconchoidal fracture ; the lower portion is, however, somewhat 
softer, and less close in texture, but far more bituminous. It extends over an area 
of one and a half square miles ; on an average thickness of six feet throughout, and 
allowing one-third for pillars, &c,, there will be (5,500,000) five and-a-half million 
tons of workable coal. The second and third seams extend over a like area, on an 
average thickness of three feet each throughout, and will produce (8,500,000) eight 
and a half million tons of workable coal. 

The bottom seam, which is generally met at about one hundred and fifty 
feet below the surface, was found in many borings to reach the very considerable 
thickness of thirty-four feet of solid coal, and, judging by the small quantity taken 
out of the bore-holes, it appears to be of a first-rate quality. Taking together the 
quantity of coal contained in the four seams within the boundary of the Northern 
Division, there is a grand total of (19,500,000) nineteen and-a-half million tons of 
coal of what may be considered a first-class quality, decidedly equal to, if not better 
than, any coal as yet discovered in India. In the Southern Division the coal mea- 
sures are more extensive than in the Northern Division, but they do not lie quite so 
uniformly. Upon its being tested by borings, varying from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty feet in depth, it was found that the upper and middle seams were 
slightly reduced near the village of Hasarakpali (situated on the western edge of the 
carboniferous rocks), but that the lower seam was increased to the thickness of fifty- 
three feetjix inches, with but a slight break, at eight feet from the top, composed of 
black argillaceous shale. Upon a careful examination of the different sections 
shown by the borings put down in this division of the field, it was estimated that 
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The cual extended over an area of one and three-quarter square miles, at an aveiage 
’■hickness of twtnt)-fiye feet throughout, svhich tvil] give fqo, 500,000) foity and 
half million tons of coal, from which deducting one-third for -vraste (2't,coo,ooo), 
twentv-seien million tons of woikable coal remain. To this result must be added 
-he nineteen and-a-half million tons existing in the Northern Division, \vhich wi’l 
give, in round numbers, a total of (46,500,000) forty -six and-a-half million tons of 
coal. A considerable quantity of the coal was conveyed to Hyderabad, and several 
cons have been tested in the Nizam’s Workshops. When tried in one of the 
stationary boilers and in several other ways, it was found to burn freely, and possess 
very considerable heating powers. Mr. Cruddas, Engineer formerly in charge of 
Messrs. Nicol and Company’s Byculla Iron Works, in Bombay, tested a quantity of 
It, and the opinion given on the quality of the coal by him was very satisfactory. 
The sample that was despatched to England was pronounced to be a good average 
coal, but slightly inferior to most of the coals at present in the English market. 

Coal was discovered a few years ago on the right bank of the river Godavari 
Go uv in (.oil by Mr. Blanford, Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India, The coal found by him consists of a couple of seams, a few inches in thick- 
ness, situated in the vicinity of Madawaram, a large village close to the banks of 
the Godavari, about twenty miles below the town of Budrachellum. The seams met 
w th proved so thin, and the coal of such an inferior quality, ^that at the time no 
steps were taken to make a further examination of the neighbourhood. 



CHAPTEE V. 


CENSUS. 

A Census of His Highness’ Dominions v;-as taken in February r88i under 
the rules prescribed by the Government of India for the Geneial Census of the 
Empire. 

The total population of the count-y was found by this Census to be — 

Males ... ... ... ... 5,002,137 

Females ... ... ... ... 4,843,457 

Total .. 9,845,594 

The population of the City of Hyderabad was returned at 123,675, which is 
generally supposed to be rather under the true figure, and of the suburbs, including 
Secunderabad, 231,287. 

The number of towns and villages is in all 20,175. 

The number of occupied houses is 1,859,600, and of unoccupied houses 
218,424. 

The following are the averages according to Census Statement I. . — 


Number of persons per square mile 119-06 

Number of towns and villages per square mile 0‘25 

Number of houses per square mile 25‘I3 

Numbei of persons per occupied house 5-24 


The principal caste divisions amongst the Mussulmans are the Shaiks, number- 
ing 484,155, the Salads 89,909, Moguls 15,423, Pathans 61,437, and those returned 
under the head “ unspecified” 275,005. The total Mahomedan population of the 
dominions, including that of the capital and suburbs (192,350), is 925,929 
The following are the Census totals of the chief divisions of the remaining classes 
of the population : — ^Brahmins 259,147, Rajputs 49>883, Bairagis 5,057, Beydars 
119,161, Bhois 92,170, Chambars 447,312, Dargls 30,937, Dhangars 482,035, 
Gaondis or Uparis 30,039, Gaolis 212,608, Gosains 21,395, Gujrathis 3,544, 
Lingayats 97,836, Jogis 4,371, Lohars 56,128, Kamatis 194,284, Kolis 213,966, 
Koshtis 79,142, Kunbis 1,658,665, Mangs 315,732, Mails 83,806, Mahars 806,653, 



Kumbhais 90, 83?, Mah^bs !02,2i3, Manbhaos 2,o2~, Mahrattas 369,636, 
Marwaris 42,009, Sonars 88,769, Telingas 327,338, Telis 67,564, Waddars 54,833, 
Banjaras 6,120, Banks 392,184, Bhils 8,470, Gonds 39,513, Koyas 45 > 300 j Lamba- 
nis 85,204, Pardls 2,114. 

An account of the different castes has already been given in the “ Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions,” and need not be 
repeated here. 

The different classes or tenures of land, with their approximate area and 
population, are shown in the following figures : — 
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CHAPTEE VL 


PROTECTION. 

SECTION I.— COURSE OF LEGISLATURE. 

Until recently there have been no regular Legislative enactments, i 

Mahomedaii law was naturally the governing law of the 

No p-evious enactments 

country, except as regards certain relations which were gov erned 
hy the law affecting the caste of the parties. On the establishment, however, of 
a regular constitution, and Courts of justice, general rules and directions hid to 
be issued, regulating the action of the Courts and of the persons havis’g 
resort to them. These rules and directions used to be issued in the form of 
genera] circulars by the Minister, who, as the head of the 

Genefal circular*;. 

executive, was, by the svstem then prevailing, the source from 
which all such matters were promulgated. In time the circulars became 
voluminous, and sometimes conflicting. Hence the late Minister considered ’t 
desirable to arrange for a consolidation of the existing orders and the enactment 
of new laws giving effect to this policy. One of the first measures of the present 
Minister’s administration was to appoint pro tern, a Committee, consisting of the 
Judicial Secretary, the Chief Justice and some other Judges of the High Court, 
to draft legislative measures, on the lines, so far as practicable, of the laws in force 
in British India. Further, to give greater weight and stability to the consolidated 
laws and Regulations that were to be issued, His Highness was pleased to approve 
the arrangement that important Bills should receive the sanction of His Highness in 
the Council of State. 

The Council of State has accordingly been constituted a Legislative Council, 
and now no Laws or Regulations are Issued until they have 

Council of State, ^ , 

passed through the Council and been sanctioned by His 

Highness. 

Since the constitution of the Council rules for the licensing and control 
of Rohillas have been passed, and the following are now in 

Work done by Council 

course of consideration : — 

Limitation Bill. 

Civil Procedure Code Bill. 

A Bill for levy of Local Funds. 

A Bill for the tnodification of the Customs Tariff. 
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SECTION II.— POLICE. 

Until within comparatively recent years, a Police administration conducted 
, „ , on a sound basis was unknown in His Highness’ Dominions. 

Fomef 3v3t«m of Police 

icimmiitration in jiatriu. distticts poHcc work was performed by the Irregular 

troops, the Sibandi peons, the Nizamats and village servants. In the 
Marhatwari districts, for instance, the detection and apprehension of offenders was a 
work assigned to the Ramosis and Jaglias ; in Kanara districts, to the Setsendis and 
Talaris, and in Telingana to Mannewars and Ma^kuris, When any serious crimes 
were committed, such as dacoity, &c., these men called in thg assistance pf the 
troops, which were stationed in a greater or less number in each T^luka, on whom 
devolved the duty of pursuing and arresting offenders, When th§ offenders escaped 
undetected, the value of the stolen property was recovered not only from the village 
watchmen, but also from Zamindars as well as from the inhabitants pf the village 
by levy of a eeas. In the trial of the accused, and in bringing home the charges 
against them, all kind pf threats and torture were used. It frequently happened 
that innocent persons underwent this cruel treatment and obtained freedom only 
by paying a large sum of money, The Patgana Naibs were armed with complete 
authority to arrest, liberate or otherwise punish these unhappy people. The village 
servants, in return for police duties performed by them, held lands free of assess- 
ment and received a share of the yield from the villagers. The Sibandi peons were 
generally paid Rs. 3 a month from the land revenue of the village. 


In the City of Hyderabad, however, a Kotwal enjoying n high position and 

rcspept. Or fear, had always been 
in .he City. appointed from an early period, and he had under him a police 

force composed of various nationalities and including a number of detectives. He 
had full power to administer personal chastisement to criminals, and when the first 
beginning was made towards regulating thp business of the different State depart- 
ments by definite rules and laws, he was invested with judicial authority in addition 
to his executive functions, A law officer was consequently appointed |d assist in 
the office of the Kotwal who passed sentences on offenders in accordance with the 
wishes of the latter officer. In 1271 Fasli the total Police force under the control 
of the Kotwal, composed, as it was, of Arabs, Kandharis, Sikhs, Barkandazes and 
Harkajas, amounted to 1,524 men on foot and 136 mounted, and cost Rs, 82,346 
for its maintenance. 


In consequence of the Rohillas perpetrating dacoitics, robberies and riots 
^fpotntnwnt of ziUa- t^fonghout the districts, new officers called Zilladars were 
***”’ appointed for the supF®ssion of these dangerous crimes, and for 

the apppphcnsioti ©f those coacernind in them* The Irregular troops cemprised of 
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Rohillas, Arabs, Sikhs, Sowars, Linemen, Sibandi peons, Nizamats, &c., were placed 
under the orders of these Zilladars, who, as soon as they heard of any tumult or 
rising in any locality on the part of Afghans or other turbulent classes, would repair 
to the spot with the forces under their command and capture the offenders. This 
military police proved useful for some time in giving peace and security to the 
country. The duties of a Zilladar were either entrusted to the Talukdar, or special 
men were nominated for that purpose, and 'a committee was appointed at head- 
quarters to supervise and direct their work. 

When the Restored Districts, comprising Raichur, Lingsugur, Naldrug and 

Formition of regular Shorapur, wcrc made over to His Highness’ Government in 1271 
Police Force. FasU, the Police arrangements existing there under the British 

regime were continued till 1275 F^^sli, when the Police administration of the entire 
Divani territory was totally recast. A separate police force was appointed in the 
city and its suburbs, and in each of the districts into which the country was divided. 
There were at first fourteen such districts, to which two new ones were afterwards 
added, and each was placed under the control of a Muhtamim or Superintendent, 
who was assisted by the undermentioned staff of men t— 

One Atnin, or Inspector of each Taluka. 

One Jemadar, or Chief Constable for each Thana or Station. 

One Dufadar, or Head Constable for each Chowkec or post. 

Eight men for each Thapa, 

Six men for each Chowkee. 

A Jemadar or Dufadar and 13 men, one of whom at least was able to read 
and write, ccmstituted what was called a Jowk or guard. The Muhtamims were 
ranked un^r three classes and the Amius under five, their salaries being fixed 
as follo^: — 


Muhtamim, 1st Class, salary,,* 


Rs. 

... 200 

u and ,, 5, 

• » • 

... 

„ 3rd „ 5, 

... 

... 14Q 

Horse allowance to each Muhtamim 

I.** 

25 

Amms, 1st Class, salary o. -.t 

• f • 

.M 100 

2nd ,, 15 .M 

... 

... 90 


... 

... 80 

„ 4th 55 55 

f f * 

... 70 

7^ 5th 55 ff* 

• fp 

... 60 

Horse allowance to each Amin 

• f . 

... 20 


All Jemadars enjoyed the same rank among themselves and received a 
uniform salary of Rs. 1 5 a month, and an additional sum of Rs, 7 for Pony allow- 
ance. The Dufadars similarly were each paid Rs, 10 without any distinction of 
grade. But the men were divided into two classes, those in the first class drawing 
Rs. 7 and those in the seeond class Rs. 6 each. Besides the unmounted police, there 





were 25 so'Wcirs for each, district, consisting of one Jemadar, one Duf^dar and 23 
metu The number of unmounted men of each district was determined according 
to the cultivated area and the population of the district. The total number for all 
districts put together was 3,165 besides 322 sowars. 

This new Ptdice force was formed in the Restored Districts out of the force 
a] read V in existence there, and in other districts out ot the Nazamat line, Alighol and 
(>thtr milita^> establishments which used to be retained there, and on its creation the 
Arabs, Rohillas, Linesmen, Smdhis, Alighols, Rathors, &c., who were stationed in 
the \ iuoiis towns and tillages, were withdrawn and collected at the head-quarters 
f each distiict. 

In 127'^ Fasii, the whole territory was parcelled out into divisions, each 
^ division being composed of three districts. For Revenue and 

Judicial pui poses a Sadr Talukdar was appointed over each divi- 
sion, and an officer, called Naib Sadr Muhtamim, for the Police administration - 

From the same date the Police Department was separated from the Revenue 
Scrtution ut Piiice Department, and the former placed under the supervision of a 
Sadr Muhtamim, who had his office in the City, and who, besides 
4ppo» tm nt of I Pol ce holding tlic post ftom which he derived his name, also acted as 

barttir 

Secretary to Government In the Police Department, 
ikt the time of the separation referred to between the Police and Revenue, 
officers of the former Department were invested with the follow- 

powers of Police OffivcTb. ^ , . . . , ^ 

mg powers as regards investigating and punishing offences 
committed by members of the Police Force : — 



Junsdictjon 

wrnLts 

Fine, 

j Imprisonment, 

I 

Sadr Muhtamim of Division ... 

Muhtamim of District ... ... 

Amui of Taluka ... ... : 

Rs. 

300 

150 

25 

■ One year*s rigorous. 

Six months’ do. 

One month’s do, 


Appeals from the decisions of Police Officers above enumerated lay with the 
Appf.h from the iita- above him in point of rank, and appeals from the Sadr 


sions of Police officerj. Muhtamim Were preferable In the Sadr Adalat. All offences not 
falling within the jurisdiction of the Sadr Muhtamim were tried by the Faujdari 
Adaulat. The Sadr Muhtamim, in addition to the powers above set forth, had the 
right of appointing, dismissing, transferring, fining, suspending, or granting leave of 
absence to afiy member of the Police force under him. 
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When, for the better adnunistration of His Highness’ Dominions, four Sadr- 
. , ul-Mahams or Ministers selected from the nobility of Hyderabad 

Appointment oi tht '' 

1 0 !c^ Sidr-ui-Mjhim. were appointed at the head of each principal department of the 
btate, a special Minister for the Police Department was one of the number. His 
jurisdiction extended ovei (i) the Hyderabad City Police, (2) the Suburban Police, 
(3) the Divani Police, and (4) the Sarfikhas Police. His office establishment con- 
sisted of an experienced Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, and a subordinate staff, 
sufficient to carry on correspondence and despatch business. He was competent to 
suspend any Police officer or servant, from the Naib Muhtamim down to the Amm, 
to inflict any other punishment on every member of the force excepting the higher 
officers, and to hear appeals against any officer subordinate to him. In the year 1287 
Hijri^ the joint office of Secretary and Sadr Muhtamim of the District Police 
having been abolished, the office of Secretary to Government in the Police Depart- 
„ , „ , ment was amalgamated with that of Secretary to Government, 

gambled Judicial Department. The designation of “ Naib Sadr 
Muhtamim” was also changed into that of “ Sadr Muhtamim,” the officers so 
styled receiving an increase of Rs. 100 each in their salaries, thus bringing up 
their monthly emoluments to Rs. 550, including horse and travelling allowance. 
The authority previously exercised by the “Sadr Muhtamims” of Districts was 
vested in the “ Sadr Muhtamims of Divisions,” and the “ Muhta- 

Powers of Police Officers. , 

minis of Districts were clothed with the powers formerly 

assigned to the “ Naib Sadr Muhtamims.” The following table gives the extant 
jurisdiction of each of these officers, as thus revised ; — 



Jurisdiction. 

1 

1 

Fme i 

Imprisonment 

Sadr Muhtamim.,. 

Naib Sadr Muhtamim 

District Muhtamim 

Aniiii •«« ••• ••• *** 

Rs. 

300 

150 

50 

25 

One yeai’s rigorous. 

Six months* do. 

Two months* do. 

; One month*s do, 

1 


It was provided, however, that any punishment awarded bv the Muhtamims or 
Amins should be effective only so far as it may be confined to fines within their 
jurisdiction ; fines in excess of it, or imprisonment, or dismissal requiring the 
ulterior confirmation of the Sadr Muhtamim, who had, besides this controlling 
power, the right of appointing, transferring, or dismissing the Bargeers and of select- 
ing or rejecting remounts. 
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In process of time, all cases of a criminal nature were transferred to the 
Couits of Law, and the Police Officers were only empowered to 
dr/wn'’"^ offences as were committed against the Depart- 

mental rules and regulations. All other cases were required to 
be committed for trial to the District Courts. 

The arrangement of having a Sadr-ul-Maham subordinate to the Madar-ul- 
Maham was found defective by the late Sir Salar Jung, and after mature considera- 
tion, the office was abolished and that of Muin-ul-Maham created instead. 

The offices of Sadr Muhtamims have also been abolished, and in place of 
them Colonel Ludlow has been appointed Inspector-General 
of Police. His head-quarters are at Hyderabad, and he has been 
provided with two Assistants. The Inspector-General and one 
Assistant are required to make tours of inspection, together or 
separately, for eight months In the year, either consecutively or 
at intervals, and after making a thorough inspection of the Police work in His 
Highness’ territory, and mastering all details, to submit for the orders of the 
Minister matters which they are not competent to deal with. 

It has been found that by this arrangement work, is disposed of more expedi- 
tiously and with greater facility, as there is now but one channel of communication 
between the Madar-ul-Maham and District Muhtamims, viz., the Inspector-General, 
instead of two, the Sadr-ul-Maham and Sadr Muhtamim. The arrangement was 
contemplated by the late Minister, but the opportunity for giving effect to it did 
not occur till a year after his death. 

It has not only facilitated the administration of the Police, but resulted in 
an annual saving of Rs. 43,343. 

With a view of further facilitating the working of the Department, the office 
of Kotwal of the City Suburbs has been abolished, and his duties 
entrusted to the Kotwal of the City, who has been allowed two 
Assistants to enable him to maintain efficient supervision. The 
result has been satisfactory, but there is still room for improvement. It has effected 
a saving of Rs. 4,851 per annum. 

Another important saving in the expenditure of the Department is the reduc- 
tion of the number of Jemadars. A“Jowk” consisted of 12 

JR.educti<>n of |emadari. 

sepoys, one writer, one Dufadar, and one Jemadar, divided between 
two nakas, the writer being in charge of one and the Dufadar of the other. As the 
duties at these nakas are, on the whole, satisfactorily performed by the writers and 
DuWars, Jemadars have been given a small increase of pay, and their jurisdiction 


i urtli«r changes 


Aoporntment ot I*^«pector- 
General 
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doubled by placing them in charge of % “ Jowks ” or 4 nakas. The result has 
been a saving of Rs. 1,04,023 per annum. 

Some other minor savings have been effected in the constitution of the force, 
and as regards recruiting, orders have been issued for vacancies 

Recruiting, 

to be filled up by transfers from the Irregular Troops, in order 
that the latter may be gradually reduced in strength. 

It has also been decided that those Mansabdars who receive theii stipends from 
the Mansab Department, but are unemployed, should, when found 

Mansibaars, 

fit for the Police Department, be instructed in Police duties, 
and be appointed after examination to existing vacancies. Several Mansabdars have 
already been so appointed as Amins, A small increase has been given to these men 
in addition to their mansab as an encouragement ; thus, a Mansabdar who received 
Rs, 40 or Rs. 50 has been appointed on a salary of Rs, 60. The Government, b) 
this arrangement, saves Rs. 40 or Rs. 50, and the Mansabdar is quite satisfied. 


The separation of the Police from the Judicial branch of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, notwithstanding all the reforms introduced into the system 

Difticuities m working ^ 

thes>stem PoUcc Administration, was not attended with that success 

which was reasonably anticipated from it. It left the Police Department distinct in 
Itself and subject to the sole control and dependent for its successful working on 
the sole exertions of its own officers, relieving the District Magisterial Authorities of 
all concern, interest or responsibility in the well-being of the Department, and thus 
depriving the Department of that moral support which it would enjoy from their 
supervision over it. The Village Police could not but remain under the Magisterial 
authorities, and there was therefore a want of cohesion between the two bodies. 
The late Sir Salar Jung, consequently, thought that the Village Police ought 
to be linked with the Regular Police, and the latter, as regards the preserva- 
tion of peace and the detection of crime, subordinated entirely to the Magisterial 
authorities, and his views were in the main concurred in by Sir Steuart Bayley. 
His Excellency the Minister, on a consideration of these circumstances, appointed a 
Committee, consisting of Police, Judicial and Revenue officials, to carefully 
consider the existing system, and to suggest such alterations and amendments of 
it as may appear desirable. The Committee finally decided to leave the functions 
of the Police as at present, but recommended the re-amalgamation of the Police 
w’ith the Judicial branch of the General Administration on the lines approved of by 
the late Sir Salar Jung, and to save unnecessary delay and friction, the transfer of 


Further changes* 


the Police Department from the Home Secretary to the 
Judicial, and the substitution of Divisional Drill Depot for 


District Drill Depot, and the formation of an efficient and well-disciplined reserve 
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at t'fte capital to meet extraordinary emergencies, and to form the nucleus of a 
proper Detective Force for His Highness’ Dominions. The Committee further 
submitted a draft of the Rules for defining and regulating the powers and duties of 
the various officials connected with the Police Department under the new system, 
which have been sanctioned by Government, and are now In force. 

As these Rules are of great importance, and for the first time clearly 
define and distribute the work of the Department, a summary of 

Rules, 

them is inserted here. 

The following matters relating to the administration of the Police Depart- 
ment shall come under the Immediate control of the Prime 

Pr::nc Ministef, 

Minister, and shall require his formal sanction : — 

L Any expenditure not provided for in the Budget* 

IL Any permanent increase to the pay or allowances of any particular grade* 

IIL The Annual Budget. 

Rewards beyond the ordinary sanctioning powers of the Muin-ul-Maham for any 
special services rendered in Police matters, or for the detection of crime. 

V« The special entertainment of any person in any grade above that of Dufadars 
(inclusive), such entertainments being only permitted on the joint recommenda** 
tion of the Muin-ul-Mabam and the Inspect or-General, 

VL Questions of extradition. 

VIL All questions touching the interference, where such is absolutely necessary for 
the general peace of the neighbourhood, of the Regular Police in serious 
riots in specially-exempted jagirs. 

VIIL Original works and repairs beyond the sanctioning powers of the Muin-uI«Maham. 

IX. All questions relating to pensions or gratuities. 

X, Cases in which punishment beyond the Muin-ul-Maham’s powers seems called for. 

XI, Leave of Inspector-General of Police and District Superintendent of Police which 

the Muin-ul-Maham is unable to grant. 

The following sections define the powers and general duties of the Miiiii-ul- 
Mijin-uRMaham. Maham Eiid all questions requiring his orders 

L All bills requiring the Ministers orders must pass through the Muin-ul-Maham, 
whose opinion should invariably be recorded thereon. 

IL Promotion to the rank of District Superintendent of Police, 

IIL' Subject to the sanction of the Minister,, the promotion, punishment and dismissal of 
District Superintendent of Police on the joint recommendation of the Divisional 
Commissioner and Inspector-General of Police. 

''IV. .Subject tothe exigencies of the Budget,, original works of Rs. 50.0 and under. 

.V. .'Subject to the Budget 'limits, repairs of Rs. ,200 ^and under. , ^ ^ 

yVL' Power 'to, grant rewards in each case to the extent of 'Rs.. 200 for the apprehension 
, , ' . ' of any^ proclaimed offender or offenders, such. reward's not to' exceed Rs. 3,000 
in the year. ' ' 

.'' ' , '.li'yVIL Right; to 'bntercain Special Constables to the number, of 31 men 'or two'jowfcs for three 
montk or under, submitted'' for .thO',, approval ''Of His Excellency the: Minister,- 
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VIIL Power to fine all Police Officers from the grade of District Superintendent inclii* 
sive, to the extent of three months’ pay» 

IX. Hearing of appeals from the Inspector-General of Police. 

X, Sanctioning of the annual expenditure on account of uniform, accoutrennents^ 
arms, &c. 

XL In special cases the Muin-ul-Maham shall have the power of promoting any man in 
the Force to any grade for distinguished services either of his own motion or 
on the recommendation of the Inspector-General. 

XIL Where difterence of opinion on any Police matter may arise between the Judicial 
Authorities and the Inspector-General of Police, the right of appeal shall lie 
to the Muin-ul-Maham. 

XIIL Power to grant casual leave to the extent of 15 days to the Inspector-General of 
Police and District Superintendent of Police. 

The Muin-ul-Maham shall also forward weekly statements of his work for 
the information of His Excellency the Minister, 

Secretary, The duties of the Secretary will be— 

L The submission to His Excellency of papers bearing the Muin-ui-Maham’s opinion 
thereon for fiinal orders. 

IL The preparation of notes 021 any special question of general importance requiring 
His Excellency’s orders. 

IIL To carefully watch that expenditure is kept within the Budget heads. 

IV. The disposal of all the usual routine office work, such as the completion of the filesj, 
which will be carried out under his orders. 

V. He shall have sole control over the arrangements of his own office, such as the 
appointments, transfer and the .selection of office hands, but in cases of dismissal 
persons drawing above Rs* 50 can prefer an appeal to the Muin-uI-Mahaoi. . 

VI. He shall be held responsible for any irregularity committed in his office, and he 
shall see that the files of the cases prepared for the Minister or Muin-ul- 
Maham are correct, and rules and regulations are properly quoted. He shall 
be assistant to the Muin-ul-Maham. 


Duties and powers of 
the laspector-General of 
Police, 


The duties and powers of the Inspector-General of Police 
will be — 


I, To deal with the drill, discipline, equipment, and internal organization of the Force. 
IL To submit the accounts of the Department for audit, &c. 

III, To tabulate, compare and receive the crime, promotion, punishment and other 

returns of all districts. 

IV, Subject to the financial control of Government, to regulate the dress, arms, drill and 

' 'stfe'il|thoftlie'Fofce. • 
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V. To conbcaiiriy inspect the men and examine the Crime Regibteis kept up in districts. 

VL To issue ordeis through the Subadars in cases of oiganized crime, such as dacoity, 
oiganized conspiiacy, forgeiy of stamps, wheie special detective agency 

IS necessary, or where the opeiations of the organized gangs extend over more 
than one division, and in which the extent of the operations render the Police 
of any one locality inadequate to cope with the ciime. 

YIL To line any Police Officei below the rank of Distiict Supeiinteiident of Police 
Rs. 150* 

VIII. To suspend any Officer of the Force. 

IX. To transfer District Superintendents of Police from one Division to another in con- 
sultation with the Divisional Commissioners concerned. 

X. To recommend Police Officers for promotion to the rank of District Superintendent 
of Police. 


XL To inteifere, repoiting such action to the Muin-uLMaham, when satisfied that 
any particular piomotion or entertainment is likely tO' militate against the 
efficiency of the Department, or is open to objection on other and good grounds. 
Such action, however, must only be resorted to in very exceptional cases. 

XIL To appoint 01 promote to any grade in the Force, a privilege which he would in 
all likelihood hardly ever exercise. 


Dvtsts anti Ptnven oi 
the Subadais. 


The Subadar’s powero and duties will be- — 


I. To keep himself acquainted with the state of crime in his Division and the Police 
Administiation of the Districts comprising his Division ; this he will be able 
to do by means of the crime returns which the District Officers will submit 
ro him and from his personal observations when on tour in his Division. 

TL To transfer District Superintendents of Police fiom one District to another within 
one and the same Division. 


IIL To transfei Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors from one District to another within the 
same Division. 


IV. To punish, suspend, promote or dismiss Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors, dismissal 
being subject to the Inspector-General’s concurrence. 

V. To grant 3 months’ privilege leave, and months’ leave on sick certificate, to 
Amins and Naib Amins ; 1 5 days’ casual leave to District Superintendents of 
Police. 


VL Subject to the exigencies of the Budget, to sanction original works not exceeding 
Rs. 100, the total for the Division being under Rs. 500. 

VIL To sanction, subject to the Budget, repairs not exceeding Rs. 50, the total for the 
Division being within Rs. 200. 

VIII* To fine any Police Officer uader the grade of District Superintendent Rs. 100. 
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Powers and duties of 
District Magistrate. 


The powers and duties of the District Magistrate will be 
as follows 


I. To exercise supreme control over the Police of his District in executive matters ‘=*0 
far as they relate to crime* 

11. To inspect any register of ciiminal occurrences kept in any Police Statioin 

IIL To transfer^ for good and sufficient reason^ any case under investigation from one 
Police Officer to another in the same district^ the grounds for such transfei 
being duly recoided, and such older forming pait of the proceedings. 


IV. To transfer any Police Officer within his Distiict from one station to another.^ 

V. To promote or transfer within the limits of his own District^ suspend^ reduce and 
dismiss Dufadars and JemadarSy dismissal being subject to confirmation by the 
Divisional Commissioner, but only where difference of opinion exists between 
him and the District Superintendent of Police. 


VL To inflict fines on all ranks below that of District Superintendent to the extent of 
Rs. 25. 


VIL To sanction, subject to the Budget limits, original works of Rs. 50 and under, the 
total for the whole District not exceeding Rs, 250 for any one year. 


VIIL To sanction repairs on the same terms to the extent of Rs. 25 in each case, the sum 
total not exceeding Rs. 100 for the whole District. 

IX, To grant 3 months’ privilege leave, and 12 months’ leave on sick certificate, tc 
Dufadars and Jemadars. 


X. To submit to the Subadar and the Inspector-General of Police such reports, returns^ forms, 
diaries, &c., as the Inspector-General of Police may from time to time prescribe. 

XL To report to the Inspector-General of Police any point connected with the internal 
organization of the Police of his District which the District Magistrate may 
consider calls for reform or notice. 

XIL To consider himself the channel of communication between the District Superiiiteii"- 
dent of Police and the Inspector-General of Police touching the ordinary crime 
of the District. 


Tehsildars. 


The ordinary duties of Tehsildars in their Police capacity will be confined 
to visiting the stations within their jurisdiction, examining the 
various registers and diaries, and bringing to the notice of the 
District Superintendent of Police any points appearing to deserve attention. They 
shall only exercise their Police powers for the purpose of enquiring into crimes 
when expressly directed to do so by the District Magistrate. 


District Superintendent 
of Police. 


The District Superintendeiat of Police enjoys the follow- 
ing powers 


L To entertain Constables of the 2nd class. 
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IL To punish by fine or lo days' drill or dismiss Constables of both ckbses. 

IIL To piomote 2nd-class Constables to ist class. 

IV. To suspend oi fine all ranks below him to the extent of Rs. lo, 

V, To transfer Constables anywhere within his District* 

VL To grant— 

(tf) three months^ privilege leave to Constables of both classes ; 

(^) six months' leave on sick certificate to Constables of both classes ; 

(r) one month's leave on substitute to Constables of the 2nd class ; 

{d) one month’s privilege leave and the same peiiod on sick ceitificate to Dufadai^^ 
Jemadars, and Amins ; 

{e) fifteen days' casual leave to Dufadars and Jemadars. 

VIL To entertain the Mohirrirs of his District 

VIIL To appoint, punish or dismiss Bargeers. The right of appointing Bargeers rests 
with Silladars in the first instance, but in the event of a Silladar failing to exercise 
the privilege within 15 days of the vacancy occurring, the District Superin- 
tendent may fill up the vacancy as he thinks fit* 

IX. To transfer Silladars from one Silladari to another within the District, In such 
transfers the Silladars concerned must be consulted* 

X. To pass Siliadais' hoises and Jemadars' ponies pending the confirmation by the 
Inspector-General at annual inspection* 

XL To incur expenditme on petty repairs to the extent of Rs, 5, the sum total for the 
whole District not exceeding Rs, 100 per annum. 

Duties of the District The duties of the District Superintendent of Police under 

Su^wmtendent of Police 

13 letfii is dimes, these rules will be as follows : — 

I. To communicate in everything relating to the crime of the District directly and 
solely with the District Magistrate as Head of the District Police. 

II. To consider himself the District Magistrate’s Assistant so far as the suppression and 

detection of crime are concerned. 

III. To submit to the District Magistrate all reports, diaries, returns, See., hitherto sub- 

mitted to the Inspector-General of Police and other authorities. 

IV. To communicate, as much as possible, with the District Magistrate in person, thus 

avoiding ail unnecessary correspondence with him. 

V. To keep the District Magistrate thoroughly acquainted with everything in any way 
affecting the crime of the District. 

VI. To tabulate and submit to the District Magistrate, in the forms prescribed by the 
Inspector-General of Police, the crime returns received from the different Amins 
of the District, 
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The duties of the District Superintendent of Police under 
SuJrtLdIm’’ of^Pol.ce‘ will follows :— 

m matters connected with 

the discipline and internal L To report direct to the Inspector-Geiieral of Police and obtain 

organization of the District 

his orders on all matters touching the drill, discipline^ equipment, arms, 
accoutrements, and internal organization of the District Police. 

IL To submit all reports and returns concerning the above subjects, as hitherto, to the 
Inspector-General of Police, 

These OfRcers* duties -will for the present be in no wise changed so far as the 
suppression and detection of crime, the apprehension and prosecu- 

Dities of Police Officers . - , . 

kiwthe rank of Dibtnct tioii of Criminals, the preservation of the peace, submission of 

Saoermtenaent, 

reports, returns, &c., are concerned. They must, however, 
clearly understand that hereafter, for all Police purposes, in so far as such relate to 
crime, they are subordinate to the District Magistrate and his Assistants, Thev 
ffl'ust also use their utmost endeavours to amalgamate themselves as much as possible 
with the Village Police authorities. 


Amins will be entrusted with the follow'ins[ powers, 

P>iAeis anti dutits of i ? 

^ namely : — 

I. To fine all ranks below him up to Rs, 5. 

IL To transfer Constables of both classes within his Taluk. In the etent of the transfex 
of the same Constable twice within one year being necessaiy, the Supeniitcu' 
dent of Police should be addressed in the mattet. 


III. To giant casual leave up to 15 days in the year. 

IV, To recommend men for promotion to Head Constables and Dufadars. 

I These officers shall be empowered to transfer men within 

D^fadais and Jemadars, 

their ranges from the Thannah to the Chowkec and vice 
IL To impose two days’ extra duty or three days’ dnlL 

IIL To grant three days’ leave to Constables, no two men being allowed to be absent on 
such leave fiom the circle at one and the same time. 


The powers of Sadr Jemadars shall be the same as 

Siir Jtmadirs, 

those of Jemadars. 

Duties of the Village The chicf dutics of the Village Police will be — 

Polite, 

I. To commupicate with the Beat Policeman on his daily visit to the village. 

II. To inform the Beat Policeman of any crime or any unusual circumstance that may 
have occurred in or about the village since the visit of the last Beat Policeman. 

III. To watch the movements of all known jDad characters in the village. 

IV. To communicate at otjee with the nearest Police Officer on the commission of any 

crime within or near the village. 



V . To watcn, o*- tne cimmisbion of anj offence, foi any indication iikely to lead to the 
detection oi thobc concerned in the ciime oriecovery of lost propei ty, 

VL the Regular PoIkc, whenever called upon to do so, on any Government 

dun . 

(Hie appeal iii all cases be allowed against dismissals, namely, to the 
District Magistrate from the District Superintendent of Police^ 

^ and so on in the higher grades* Government, however, trusts 

the t m txertising the right of fining or transferring subordinates great discretion 
will be shown h\ officers, as the orders so passed will, to all intents and purposes, 
le final, and in siicn cases a hasty order once passed may work considerable hardship* 

[ he radical change introduced by the new system, as detailed in the foregoing 
abstract of rules, is the association of District Officers with the working of the Police 
Department. As wis to be expected, it has been attended with the best results, 
iri.a ot Jiuiqc Palukdais now feeling that they are to a certain extent responsible 
for the proper working of the Police instead of regarding it as an entirely separate 
and independent department. 

In his repoit the Inspector-General of Police refers to the change in the 
tollowing words : — 

^^Theic has been a \eiy ladical change in the Administration of the Police during the 
\tai undci review. As formerly constituted, the Police Force formed a distinct depaitment 
^olel) subject to the contiol of its own officers. This position of independence in relation 
to the District Magistiatcs depiued the Police of the powerful suppoit of the Talukdars, and 
the same time was not unnaturally a source of constant irritation to the District Authoiities. 

The Magistiates concerned themselves but little with the crime of their Districts^ as 
tlicy were in no wise responsible foi its suppression or detection, and any mteiference on their 
put would have been resented by the Police Authorities. The Police on their part lacked 
that \uv mateual assistance which the Talukdars alone possess, and crime consequently often 
fiasbed undetected, peihaps in some cases unpunished, owing to the friction between the two 
departments. This state of affairs eady attracted the Inspector-Genei aFs notice, but until a 
tour through the Province had been completed, actual steps to bring the Police under the 
I'alukdars' contiol as regards the suppression and detection of crime were not adopted* 
batisfed from practical experience of the districts that this change would be beneficial to the 
country at large, the change was suggested by the Inspector-General and eventually, in spite 
of strenuous and strong opposition, can led. 

The measuie has been attended with the very best results, the hands of the Police 
have been strengthened, and at the same time their power of oppression has been lessened from 
the fact of their being immediately subordinate to the District Officer instead of being indepen- 
dent of him. The reports from all quarters point to the step being the first gland move 
towards a thor<>Ugh re-organization of the Police, Of course, in all matters connected with the 
^ discipline and clothing of the Force, the Police are still under the 



kereiTifig now to the working of the PoIkc Ouiing the jear under report— 

of District Strength of the District Police remained the same 

as ill the preceding year, Vfz. : — • 


MuhtamniD 

... 

... 


i 5 

Aiiiiiib 

... 

... 

... 

... 105 

Naib Amms 

... 

... 


... II 

^adr Jemadars 

... 


... 

... li 

^ov^^ais 

..0 

... 


... 387 


■ 

... 

» <) ft 

... q. 5 S 5 

10,085 


liv proportio’i of Police to popaladon is i tu 606*5 and to the area about i to 7^1 
pel* ire mile^ 

The percentage ot ChribUanb is *03 

Do. Mahomedans ... 78*50 

Do. Hindus ... ... ... ... 21*30 

ff Of the whole force, 8,864 have been provided with 

nuibkets, 454 with swords and batons, and 481 with batons only, 

Resj cting the drill of the Force, the Inspector-Genera} 
reports as follows : — 

In the Intel lot drill has been earned on as hitherto, but the system does not commend 
nselt, the DuU-InstiuCtors being m most Cd-^es men unqualified to in*part instruction m such 
wne as to secure efficienc}. 

‘^‘During the year undei notice, howe\ei, the seniCes of two men^ namely, a pensioned 
Dufadar of the Hyderabad Contingent Cavaliy and a pensioned Havildai of the 1st Madras 
Pioneers, have been seemed, and they have been entiusted with the instruction at head-quarters 
of the Sowars of the Saif-i-fehas, Nulgunda and Nagar^Karnool DistnCts, and the Jemadars and 
Dufadais of the Saif-i-lchasi So for as the Mounted branch is concerned, the men have made 
very considerable pi ogress in Drill, and the hoises, too, have been more 01 less trained , in fact 1 
have eveiy hope by the close of the cuuent yeai to have a really smart body of Mounted Police 
throughout His Highness’ Dominions. 

As fegaids the Dufadats and Jemadais of Foot undergoing mstt action the progress has 
not been so satisfactory. They have no doubt improved much but not to the extent anticipated. 
The object in bringing these odiceis into Head-quartets was to secure their receiving such 
instruotion as would admit of their drilling the men of their respective ^ Jowks^' but many of 
them will never be able to accomplish this, the simple truth being that they have commenced too 
late in life. The Police Force are supposed these many yeais to have been regularly drilled. 
The instruction, hqwever, they received was a faice, and all we can now do with them is 
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make them as efficient as men of their years are evei likeiy to be, taking care m future tc 
nevei promote a man unable to drill a squad. 

1,775 men are able to read and write 

2,952 are reported to be under education, but probably their education i‘’ 
more nominal than anything else. 

Taken as a whole, the personnel of the Police is not so good as it should be. 

Men who, by reason of age, are past all active work are still 

Per onnel oi Police, . , . , , ^ . i 

retained in the ranks, and others were enlisted in previous 
\ ears not for their fitness for service, but because they were regarded as possessing a 
sort of hereditary xight to service in the Police, 

The Inspector-General made a lengthened tour in the yTar under review, and 
reported very unfavorably on the Police of some Districts, and especially on the 
Mounted Police, which proves the necessity of having an officer of experience to make 
annual inspections. 

changesm the Forcf, The chaiiges ill the Forcc during the vear were 


Discharged without pension and gratuity and dismissed 

during the }ear 223 

Resigned 44 

Died 222 

Deseited * 89 

Percentage of discharges and dismissal to total strength. 2'*3 
Percentage of resignations..... *4 


No system has yet been introduced of granting pensions or gratuities to 
Constables unfit for duty. 


D 3 tTibut an The distribution of the force during the year was as follows : 


Fm\ty registration 
crime 


On duty in districts 8,127 

At Lock-ups and Treasuries and as escorts to pu- 

sofiers and T reasure 

Guards at Centtal and District Jails....,*.. 245 

Total 9,555 

The registration of crime is still evidently very defective, 
and the figures on this he^d cannot be accepted as reliable. 


The Inspector-General in reviewing the figures says; — “ It is impossible to 
avoid the suspicion that the figures shown are very inaccurate ; for example, it 
is absurd to suppose that not a single case of theft occurred in the Raichore and 
Medak Districts during the years 1293 ^294 Fasli, or that the Raichore, Bidar 

Induf, and Elgundal districts were free from robbery during the same year," 
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Such being the case, the value of the returns is complecelv i itiated, ^ d 
Government can only hope that duiing the current year the Inspector-Genera^ 1 
be able to adopt such measures as will ensure greater accuracy in the future. 


The figures, such as they are, show that in all 7,098 cases were reponet 


J294 Fash as against 6,829 bi the 

preceding 

>ear, the ca 

nrttd cibtfs 

being :™ 




1293 b. 

1294 b 

CLA.bb L — Offences against the State, public tianquilht\ 

5 


safety and justice ... 

3 Q 2 

259 

Cla.ss 11 — Seiious offences against the pel son... 

. 1,232 

0;,^2 

Clvss III. — Senous offences against peisoii and piopeity 



or against piopcrty only ... 

878 

1,023 

Cl-\ss IV. — Minoi offences against peison 

Q 24 

692 

Cla.^s V. — Minor offences against property 

• 2,382 

2,156 

Cla.ss VI. — Offences not otherunse specified ... 

, 1,021 

2,036 

Total.. 

6,829 

•’,098 

These figures embrace the follo\Mng offences . — 




1293 F. 

1 294 F. 

Murdei 

1 19 

109 

Dacoity ... 

qb 

117 

High\\ay Robbery 

142 

112 

Robbeiv ... 

182 

221 

Cattle Theft 

630 

630 

Theft 

‘,363 

1,156 

Total. , 

2,532 

2,351 

Of the 109 murders reported, 17 were in connection 

with Thuggi 


dacoity, ii highway robbery , 16 poisoning, and 60 from other motives. 

Dacoities increased from 96 to 117, and lobbeiies from 182 to 221 li gi- 
way robberies decreased from 142 to 112. Under dacoit) .Oid 

Strwiis Cnnu, i i ^ i n -s 

robbery there was a serious accession or crime, chiefly m r^e 
Parbhani, Nagur-Kurnool and Indur Districts. 

In the latter district particularly dacoity was rife, there haMng been 5c 
as against 29111 the preceding year. The Inspector-General reports that “the 
Police eventually succeeded in putting this crime down, and the Detective I'oiiCv. 
have since received information which justifies our entertaining the hope that furrt. 
of the gangs that spread such terror through the country will eventually be brought 
to justice.” 
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It is to be hoped that these expectations nuv be fulfilled, as up to the pre- 
sent there can be no doubt that the Police have not elFectualU 
obtuKton. D) j.girJa thc dacoits, and in the districts named there has 

SH.en an abnormal amount of crime. One great difficulty in the way of the Police 
is rne protection the dacoits receive from persons living in Jagir villages in 
V h'ch the Government Police have no jurisdiction. Xhese Jagirs are so intermixed 
\vith the Khalsa villages that after committing a crime the dacoits find no difficulty 
in taking refuge in them, and in many instances the District Police receive ru 
assistance from the local Jagir authorities. 

In contradistinction to this indifference, or concealed opposition, to the 
District Police, it may be noticed here that a very important 
arrest was lately made of a large gang of dacoits in the Jagir of 
the Nawab Vikar-ul-Umra on the borders of the Indur District. 
The men were at once made over by the Nawab’s Talukdar to the District Police, 
and it is expected that several cases will be proved against them. The arrests were 
considered to be so important that Colonel Henderson, C.S.I,, of the Thuggee 
Department, acknowledged, through the Resident, the services of the Nawab’s 
officials on this occasion. 

The detective work of the year under report, as com- 

at Horkm^, 

pared with 1293 Fasli, is shown in the following figures : — 


Number of cases investigated 


2993 F. 
6,829 

1294 F. 
7,098 

Do. traced 


5,045 


Do. in which conviction was made 


4,822 

5,379 

Percentage of cases traced to those investigated 

f « # * 

73-8 

87-2 

Percentage of convictions to cases traced 


95’4 

86-8 

Do. do. investigated 

» »• « • 

yo'fi 

75 7 

Number of persons ariested ... ... 



t 5,004 

15,261 

Do. actually put on trial before Adawlut ... 

14,283 

12,212 

Number of persons convicted 


5 > 25 S 

4,235 

Percentage of conviction to attests ... ... 

... 

35 -^ 

27-8 

Do. of persons actually put on trial before 
to arrests ... ... 

Adawlut 

95*1 

80 02 

Estimated value of property stolen or robbed 

... ...Rs. 

3,76,424 

3,90,689 

Do, do. recovered 

... 

1 , 45,779 


Percentage of recovery 

* • * » •» 

387 

307 

The number of non-cogiuzable cases tiaced... 

... ... 

550 

408 

Number of persons arrested 

... 

759 

643 

The Inspector-General’s comment on the^e figures is : — ^ 

As regards the number of cases traced and cases in which convictions were 

obtamedy the 


of thc year under report were, the Inspector-General considers, satisfactory. It is, of 
“ courses, aibwr4 to suppose that last year’s figure of percentage of convictions to cases traced, to 
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witj 95*4, can be correct , in fact, this }eai’s percentage of 86*8 is in all likelihood consideraD ^ 
higher than it should be. ’’ 

When the Inspector-General cannot trust the figures of his own department, it 
’vvoald be useless for Government to make any comment on the results they reveal^ 
further than impressing on all officers concerned with the preparation of the returns 
ihe necessity of greater accuracy in future. 

The number of arrests compared with the number of persons actually pur on 
trial IS discreditable to the Police. It is, however, receiving tne 

Histy arrests 

attention of the Inspector-General, who writes in regard to !t : — ■ 
“ There is no question whatever the Police of His Highness’ Dominions made a 
“ very large number of most unnecessary arrests, and the sooner this is put a 
“ stop to the better, as beyond doubt the Police wield this terrible power for 
“ nefarious purposes.” 

The estimated value of property stolen was Rs, 3,90,689, of whicti 
Rs. 1,20,043, or 30*7, was recovered. Considering the difficulties 

Stolen property 

the Police have to contend with in consequence of the independent 
jurisdiction of Jagirdars, already referred to, this result is not on the whole 
unsatisfactory. 

During the year under report steps have been taken to constitute a specially 
trained detective force. The men are selected from the Police 

Detective Police. 

ranks, but are specially reserved for detective duties. Thirty-six 
men and four officers were thus employed during the year. 


City nnd Suburbia 
Police, 


The City and Suburban Police is, as already stated, under 
the command of the Kotwal, who has two assistants. 


Total Strength. The total Strength of the Force is as follows :• 


Superior Officers 


... 

... 

3 

Muhumims 


... 

... 

2 

Sadr Amins ... 


... 

... 

10 

Amms 

... 

... 

... 

27 

Naib Amim ... 

... 

... 

... 

... ... 3 

Sowars 

... 

... 


49 

Constables ot all giades 

... 

... 

... 

... ... 2,830 

Arabs ... 

« # ft 

... 

... 

w 

bO 

00 

Miscellaneous sert^ants 


... 

« * w 

64 

Total... 3,1 16 


The total cost of these Police amounted, in the year under report, to 
Rs- 3,82,690-6-9 as against Rs. 4,44,186-1-6 in 1293 Fasii, 
but the latter year comprised 14 months. 


1 Dt3.l Cost* 
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The following changes took place in the Force during the 
\ eai as compared with the preceding year — 



1203 p- 

1294 F. 

\ len itb giiui 

67 

98 

Dibmis^ed 

262 

37 ^ 

Died 

133 

103 

Deserted, &c. 

18 

4 


f 0 

00 

1 ^ 
f 

57^ 

No explanation has been afforded of the gi eater number 

of changes in the 

borce, but whatever the cause may have been, the following figures appear to show 

that the result has been to substitute many Hindus for 

Mahomedans, the constitu- 

noil of the Force as regards caste being as follows : — 




1293 F. 

1294 b. 

Li tei» Mahomedans 

2,845 

2,581 

Hindus.,, 

399 

536 

Parsis 

I 

I 

Christians 

... 

• • • 

Feicentage oi Mahomedans 

00 

Os 

833 

Do. of Hindus ... 

12*2 

1 6*9 


In a city like Hyderabad, containing a powerful and turbulent class of Arabs 
and Rohillas, it is necessary to have a large preponderance of Mahomedans 
in the Police Force ; but hitherto the number of Hindu constables has been less 
rhan it should be, and the increase of 137 as shown by the above figures is a wise 
measure on the part of the Kotwal. 

The total number of offences reported dm lag the year was 1,036 as against 
930 in 1293 Fasli, being an increase of io‘2 percent, and 

UBuuxt. reported, 

considering that 1293 Fasli was composed of 14 months, the 
diffeience is in reality still greater. An analysis of the returns shows, however, that 
the increase is entirely in minor offences, and that in serious offences there is a 
very satisfactory decrease. 

The figures under this head are as follows . — 


Class 

1293 F. 

I. — Offences against the State, puWic tranquillity. 

1294 F. 


safety and justice 

47 

41 

Class 

11 •—Serious offences against the person 

224 

175 

Cl ASS 

IIL— Seuom offences against peison and propertyj 




or against pro|^erty only 

88 

52 

Cl ASS IV*— Minor offences against the person 

3 

198 

Class 

V.— Minor offences against property 

442 

457 

Class VL — -Offences not otherwise specified 

106 

“3 


Deduct Cases affecting the public convenience... 

93 ° 

1,036 

I 


Total 

* 93 ° 

10,35 


total of these eases eomes actually to 910, and there is ewdcntly wroe mistake about 20 cases which 
cannot now he accounted foe. 
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These offences were divided between the city and suburbs as follows : — 

1293 F. 1294. F. 


City 402 515 

Suburbs 528 520 

930 r,035 


In Class I., Offences against the State and public tranquillity, there is a 
decrease of 6 cases, or 12*7 per cent. In riots, or offences 

CIas'*ihcation of oftences • i i • • • 

against the public tranquillity, there is a more marked improve”" 

ment, there having been only 9 such cases as against 38 in the preceding year. 
The Police are to be congratulated on this result. In Class II., Serious offences 
against persons, there is a decrease of 49 cases, or 21*8 per cent. There were only 
7 murders as against 27 in the preceding year. In 1293 Fasli 8 murders were 
committed by Thugs, while in the year under report none were committed. 
Similarly there were 19 murders by poison in 1293 Fasli against only 3 in the year 
under report. In Class III., Serious offences against the person and property, there is 
a decrease of 36 cases, or 40-9 per cent. In Class IV., Minor offences against 
persons, there is an increase from 3 to 198, of which no explanation has been afforded 
by the Kotwal. The increase occurs under the following heads ; — 

1293 F. 1294 F. 


Causing hurt ... 117 

Hurt by giving undue provocation ... 35 

Unlawful obstruction and confinement 2 8 

Endangering life I 25 

Exacting labour by force ... 13 

3 198 


It would seem from these figures that there must have been some error in 
the classification, or return of offences in 1293 Fasli, as it is- impossible to believe 
that there were no cases of hurt in that year. 

In Class VI., Offences not otherwise specified, there is only a slight increase 
of 7 cases, but there should really be a decrease of 12 cases, as 19 cases of accidental 
death have been wrongly included in the return. 

The following statement shows the success which attended 

Result of working. 

the Police enquiries in reported cases : — - 




1293 F. 

I294F. 

Cases reported 


933 

1,036 

Cases in which arrests were made 


878 

971 

Cases in which convictions were obtained 


878 

626 

Percentage of arrests 


92*2 

93-7 

Percentage of convictions on arrests 


100 

64-4 
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The comparison with the figures for 1293 Fasli is of little value, as it is im- 
possible to believe that in that year the whole of the cases committed for trial were 
successfully prosecuted to conviction. The figures in this respect for 1294 Fasli art 
apparently more correct, 64-4 per cent, representing a fair average of police working. 
The fact, however, that out of the total number of cases reported 93-7 arrests were 
nade indicates something faulty in the registration of crime, as it cannot be supposed 
that in a city like Hyderabad, which offers special facilities for offenders to conceal 
themselves, the Police were so effective in dealing with the whole of the crime 
committed. 

The following figures show the number of persons arrested and brought to 
Arrests, ix. trial, and the value of property stolen and recovered : — 


Number of perbOHS ted 


1293 F. 
1,461 

1294 F. 

1.556 

Committed for tnal 

... 

1,442 

1,511 

Convicted 


475 

538 

Percentage of persons arrested 

... 

997 

97-1 

Peicentage of persons convicted of those arrested 

32-3 

34-5 

Percentage of persons convicted of those committed^ 

32-9 

356 

Cases in which property was stolen 


507 

450 

Cases in which pjoperty was recovered 

... 

383 

37 * 

Value of property stolen 

Rs. 79,668-7-1 

92.213-7-3 

Value of property recovered 

Rs, 32,999-3-0 

41,338-11-3 

Percentage ofpioperty lecovered 

... 

41-4 

44-8 


In this statement again the percentage of persons arrested is suspiciously 
high, and must be accepted with considerable reserve. 

The value of property reported to be stolen increased from Rs. 79,668-7-1 

in 1293 Fasli to Rs. 92,213-7-3 in the year underreport, but 

Stslen property. . 

the recoveries show more than a corresponding increase, being 
41*4 and 44-8 per cent., respectively. 

SECTION III.— LAW AND JUSTICE. 

During the first quarter of the present century the Courts of Justice were in 
Previous absence of great a State of confusion as was the case in every other 

Court® of Law* 

department. In the districts there were no regular Courts 
whatsoever, and merchants and traders provided for their own protection by maintain- 
ing bands of Arabs and of Rohillas, When a creditor wished to enforce 
payment of his debt, his action was very summary. He needed no decree, 
but himself, by means of his armed followers, attached the debtor’s house, and 
if his claim was not satbfied by the property he found, he proceeded to inflict 
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buch punishment as he thought fit. A special force was entertained for the 
suppression of murder and dacoity, and persons suspected of these crimes were 
arrested, fined and then released. The guilt or innocence of the parties was a matter 
of secondary consideration. Those who had no money were sent to jail, where they 
languished for years without trial, and a wealthy individual could do pretty 
nearly what he liked with impunity. In the city the Kotwal was invested, with 
almost supreme power, and frequentlv exercised it in a wrong way. The Minister 
was regarded as the head of the judicial system, such as it was, and his were the onlv 
orders which were regarded with any amount of respect. 

In 1821 the then Prime Minister established a Court m the city, named the 
AdaUt-i-Dewani, for the disposal of civil cases. The name of this 

Measures first ^ 

irtroduced Court was aftcrwards changed to that of the Superio’* Civil 

Court (Adalat-i-Dewani Buzurg), but it must not be supposed that it possessed an 
independent authority, for appeals from its decisions lay to the Minister. 
In 1838 a Court was established in the city for the trial of criminal cases, 
but it remained in the same state of dependence upon the Minister. In fact, 
it would have been useless to invest the Courts with independent authority, 
because the people would notha^e respected their decrees. 3 n 1845 the first 
step was made towards establishing Courts of Justice in the districts, and Munsiffs 
and District Judges were appointed, TJhe Courts were prohibited from enforcing a 
higher rate of interest than one per cent,, the punishment of cutting off hands was 
abolished, and the rite of Suttee was prohibited. An office was also founded in the 
Prime Minister’s palace for the receipt of petitions, which in the course of a 
short time became so popular that it developed into the Court of Small Causes, 
There was at this time no regulated procedure for the Court ; no difference was 
observed between civil and criminal cases, and the Prime Minister was in reality 
the Judge in every important case. 

In 1853 the late Sir Salar Jung was appointed Minister, and he at once 

Sir sahr Jung’s tumed his attention to the reforms so greatly needed. The 

first reforms* * * i i • 

first change introaxiced was the establishment in the city of 

the so-called King’s Court with power to pass independent judgments, except 
in cases of capital punishment and imprisonment for life, which sentences 
were subject to confirmation by the Minister, The power of the City 
Kotwal was at the same time greatly reduced, and measures were adopted for 
bringing accused persons to a speedy trial. The introduction of the Zillahbundi, 
or District System, enabled the Minister to establish a series of District Courts with 
appeals lying from the subordinate to the higher Courts, TJiese officers were 
entrusted with civil a® well as criminal powers, and appeals from them lay to the 
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Minister, and were disposed of by him through his Judicial Secretary, who was at 
the head of a specially organized department. In 1864 the Resident was invested 
with judicial powers over Europeans and others residing in the Residency limits. 
In 1869 a Judicial Minister was placed at the head of the Judicial Department, and 
in 1872 the first step was taken towards the establishment at Hyderabad of a 
Central, or High Court, competent to dispose of appeals from the District authorities. 
This Court was presided over by one superior and four minor Judges. In 1874 
order was passed making the decisions of the Appellate Court final, but, owing 
to the refusal of the public to accept such decisions, this order was never fully 
carried into effect, and other reasons necessitated the repeated interference of the 
Prime Minister in the Judicial Department. In civil cases appeals from the High 
Court were allowed to the Minister in suits exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value. 


As regards the city, the High Court was invested with original powers in 
criminal complaints, and a City Magistrate was appointed with Magisterial powers 
up to 3 years’ imprisonment and Es.. 500 fine. 

In 1875 rules and regulations for the working of the Judicial Department 
Rules prescribed, were framed, and in 1876 a Suburban Court was established for 
the trial and disposal of cases. All these- changes involved a considerable amount of 
expenditure, which in 1878 amounted to Rs. 5,61,316, or six times as much as it had 
been twenty years before. To meet this expenditure there was only a very incomplete 
and defective Stamp Act. Still further reforms, however, were in contemplation, 
and a regular scheme was devised for the separation of the civil and criminal 
functions of the District officials, but just at the time when it was proposed to 
introduce the scheme the death of the late Minister occurred, and for some time jt 
remained in abeyance. 


His Highness* intentions. 


When His Highness the Nizam assumed the reins of Government in 1884 
he announced his Intention to carry out the late Minister’s scheme 
and to thoroughly reorganize the whole judicial system of the 
country. During the last two years it has been the endeavour of His Highness’ 
Government to redeem this pledge, and the following brief resume will show what 
has been done 


When the present Minister assumed office, criminal and civil powers were 

Powe. of Court,. by the District officials. The Lower Courts were those 

of the Nail? Tahsildars with small original powers, and the other 
District officials were invested with powers increasing in extent Appeals from the 
Lower Courts were heard by the ist Taluqdars, and the Sadr Taluqdars held the 
highest civil and criminal jurisdiction in the divisions. They heard appeals from the 
ipimed.iately subordinate to them, and exercised original criminal powers to the 
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extent of lo years’ imprisonment and Rs. 4,000 fine. Superior to these Courts was 
the High Court in Hyderabad, which had been instituted by the late Minister as far 
back as 1872. The powers of this Court, however, were by no means similar to 
those exercised by the High Courts in British Presidencies. The Minister, through 
his Judicial Secretary, was in reality the head of the Judicial (Department. 
He was the ultimate authority to whom references were made, and by whom 
orders were passed, and in all miscellaneous matters he was the Appellate authority. 
The High Court possessed no powers of revision or of supei vision, nor indeed 
did it possess authority to lay down rules of conduct for the guidance of the 
Lower Courts, The first change introduced by the present Government has been 
to invest the High Court with the powers thus previously exercised by the Minister 
and to make it, in reality as well as m name, the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
His Highness’ dominions. 

The first task which devolved upon the thus reconstituted High Court was 
a reform in the judicial system of the districts, and it was 

Separate Judicial 

Department, deemed advisable to commence operations in that division, 
in which, of late years, there has been most material progress made. In the Western, 
or Aurungabad Division, the circumstances were such as to make a change more 
necessary than elsewhere. Not only is this portion of His Highness’ dominions 
the most advanced in civilization, but the effect of the Revenue Settlement has 
been to enhance the value of land, and by thus giving an increase to the pecuniary 
transactions, the civil work devolving upon the Revenue Officers was found 
by them to be too onerous. It was, therefore, deemed advisable to commence 
in this Division a separation of the Civil and Revenue functions, and a scheme based 
on the plan decided upon by the late Minister for the establishment of separate 
Civil Courts, was drawn up by the High Court, and eventually received the sanction 
of Government. The introduction of this scheme was entrusted to Mr. Ikbal All, 
one of the Judges of the High Court, early in the year 1885, ^ 

short time the new Courts were in working order. The scheme consists of 14 
Munsiffs, 4 District and one Divisional Judge. The Munsiffs and District Judges 
exercise civil powers only, and the Divisional Judge is also the appellate authority in 
criminal cases for appeals against the decisions of the Taluqdars, It had been the 
intention of the late Sir Salar Jung to introduce this scheme throughout the whole 
dominions, but after much consideration the present Minister resolved to introduce 
it as an experimental measure in the Western Division only, and eventually, if desirable, 
to extend it to the other Divisions with such modifications as experience may find to 
be required. As a matter of fact, the experience of the last eight months has shown 
that certain modifications are necessary, especially as regards increasing the work 
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of the different Courts. Proposals have been submitted to the Government 
on this subject by Mr. Mehdi Hassan, the Chief Justice of the High Court, 
and are now under consideration. The principal points to be considered 
are:— (i) the effect of these new Courts on the agriculturists ; ( 2 .) a reduction 
in the number of the Courts so as to ensure sufficient work for each, without 
at the same time unduly enlarging the areas of jurisdiction so as to put the 
public to inconvenience. As regards the first point, the Chief Justice is of opinion 
that the new Courts exercise no more injurious effect upon the agriculturists than 
is the case under the old system elsewhere. He maintains that there is no dispro- 
portionate increase in the number of suits filed, and an actual decrease in number 
of applications for execution of decrees in the Western Division, where matters in 
this respect are on exactly the same footing as elsewhere. Further, whereas 
in the Western Division the suits for money alone exceed in number the 
whole of the suits of a similar nature brought in the three other Divisions 
the converse is the case as regards suits for arable land, the aggregate number of 
suits of this nature in the other Divisions being more than three times as great, 
as that in the Western Division ; and as regards suits against agriculturists 
generally, the number filed in the Western Division is in no way proportionately 
greater than the number filed against the same class elsewhere. The working 
of these Courts is being closely watched by Government, and after they have been 
tried for a little longer, it will be possible to come to a decision as to the effect they 
have on the agricultural classes. In the meantime there is nothing in the returns 
for the year under report to lead to an opinion contrary to that of the Chief Justice. 
It is, however, undei consideration whether, in order to minimize the possibility of 
any hardship, it will not be advisable to entrust the execution of decrees 
against agriculturists to the Revenue Officers. As regards the second question, 
the report of the Chief Justice shows clearly that in some Courts the 
work is too light, and in none, with the exception of the Divisional Judge, is it 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of the officer presiding. The Government 
have therefore decided to introduce a mixed system as recommended by the Chief 
Justice, under which Civil Judicial Officers will be retained only in those talukas 
where the work is sufficient, whilst in the others the civil cases will be heard, as 
heretofore, by the Revenue Officials in the ordinary course. 

The next subject to which the attention of the High Court was directed 
Code ofProcrfure. ^^nt of 3 Codc of Procedure, together with 

certain other Rules and Regulations necessary for the better 
administration of justice. These have been drawn up, and were before the Council 
of State at the end of the year. The powers of supervision which were entrusted 
to the High Court have been ^tisfactorily exercised. Arrangements have 
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Deen made for the preparation of periodical returns, and errors of procedure 
n the Lower Courts have been checked. The duty of supervision has been earned 
on not only by the Judges of the High Court, but also by the District and 
Divisional Courts. In this way during the year the Divisional authorities 
have inspected 50 out of 238 Courts, some of them more than once. The 
Divisional Judge of the Western Division has inspected 1 8 Courts, and the 
Judges of the High Court have themselves personally inspected the five City Courts 
and the Divisional and District Courts at Gulberga. It is trusted that in futine 
this important duty will in no way be neglected, and that the whole of the Courts 
will, during the year, be regularly inspected by the District and Divisional authorities. 

Following out the policy of the late Minister, the use of the Persian language 
^ in the different Courts has been discontinued, and effective 

Language of Courts. ^ 

steps have been taken for the substitution of Urdu in its place. 
This language, however, is not the established and universally spoken language 
of the country, and acting on the suggestion of the High Court, the Government have 
therefore directed that every officer is to pass an examination in one of the 
vernaculars of the District in which he is employed. These vernaculars are 
Marathi, Telugu, and Canarese. One year has been allowed for Marathi and two 
for Telugu. It is intended that in future no one unacquainted with at least a 
colloquial knowledge of one of the vernaculars, besides a thorough knowledge of 
Urdu, will be appointed. 

Important reforms were accomplished in the procedure of Courts. In 1293 
orders were issued for removing the Limitation bar in respecr 
^ of complaints of all the offences except adultery ; for permit- 

ting recovery by decree-holders of their costs of execution from judgment-debtors ; 
and for rendering compulsory the disposal by the Full Bench of the High Court 
of cases in which the punishment of death may be proposed to be awarded. 
In 1294 orders were issued for providing prison accommodation in the districts for 
civil debtors, and besides various other general circulars and directions, consolidated 
circulars were Issued by the High Court, with the sanction of the Government, for 
regulating the procedure of Civil Courts and for the levy of Court-fees and process- 
fees. The latter Introduced the practice of the levy of process-fees for the first time 
in the City Courts, and also the practice of the levy of Court-fees in case of com- 
plaints of petty offences and in suits below Rs, 16 in value or amount. Some 
other personal exemptions from the payment of Court-fees were also done away with, 
and while the sjstem and incidence of the levy of both the fees remained 
the same as before, the result of the new rules has been a very substantial 
increase in the income from Court-fees, which in 1294 amounted to about half 
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1-. much again as in 1293. In communication with the British Government it was 
also agreed that the decrees of the Courts in British India should not be executed 
b> the Courts here without the sanction of His Highness’ Government, nor of the 
Courts here by the British Courts without the sanction of the British Government. 

Since the close of the year, a consolidated circular has been issued for taking 
security from those officials of Courts who are entrusted, in the discharge of their 
dutics, with property. Pending the enactment of a regular Criminal Procedure 
Code, a few rules have been issued for the cognizance and disposal of complaints. 

In accordance with His Highness’ declaration on the occasion of his instal- 
lation, every attempt has been made to secure the services of 
able, honest, and efficient officers. This has been especially borne 
in mind in the establishment of the new Courts in the Western Division, In filling 
up vacancies among the officials, however, as far as practicable, the services of the 
men under reduction were utilized. In 60 cases the appointment of new men 
became necessary ; but even then recourse was had to the natives of this country. 
That these natives form the bulk ot the employes in the Judicial Department is 
evident from the circumstance that, out of the total of 1,152 employes, as many as 806 
are natives of these dominions and only no natives of Upper India, the proportion 
of the latter being much higher among the higher officers. Similarly, while 
out of 57 higher officers, as many as 54 are Mahomedans ; out of 1,095 subordinate 
officials, only 65 1 profess that faith. 

The condition of the Bar has long been known to be anything but satisfac- 
tory. The City Courts were over-crowded by men in most 

Legal Practitioners, 

cases hardly qualified for their work and practising under a pro- 
V isional license only. In the districts there were no rules or restraints whatever, 
and every body being competent to practise as a legal practitioner, the persons whis 
practised as such were naturally without the requisite qualifications. The consoli- 
dated Civil Procedure Circular rendered the latter practice as m force at the time 
illegal, but the public had got so much accustomed to it that it was considered 
expedient rather to modify and regulate it in a proper manner than to abolish it 
altogether. The final proposals of the High Court having been received only 
recently, are still under consideration, but a regular examination for pleaders 
was held in 1294, and all those practising without license, or with only a 
provisional license, were ordered to appear at the examination. Those who did 
not go up for the examination have been refused a license ; but those who, 
having been practising as legal practitioners, attended the examination and failed 
to succeed, have been allowed grace for another year. The full results of the 
measxirc will appear in future, but already there has teen a great diminution 
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111 the namher of the pltadeis not qualified for the work. Ihus, whiL iii 
1294 as man) as 145 licenses were issued for practice in the City Counts alone 
this year only 226 licenses have been issued for practice in the City Courts as w ell 
as the districts. Some measures have also been taken to biing professional petition- 
writers under the contiol of the Courts. 

These various reforms hai e not only introduced increased efficiency in the 

working of the Courts, as will appear from the figures given 

I iL ) ne qiid Expen iiture 

hereafter, but ha\e also led to an increase in the receipts from 
Courts and Judicial tribunals, and to a decrease in the expendituie incurred on them. 
An exact comparison of the total leceipts and expenditure In 1294 with those In 1 293 
and prior years is on account of various causes not practicable, nor are the total figures 
known with accuracy ; while the recoided income for the years 1293 ^294 was 

Rs. 2,98,889 and Rs. 3,73,567, respectively, the recorded expenditure stood at 
Rs. 7,66,053 and Rs. 6,18,082, and the latter figure, even if all calculations 
were made as in 1293, cannot possibly exceed Rs. 7,56,319. Notwithstanding 
that the year 1293 was composed of 14 months, there was an increase in 1294 
under all the heads of income In the Civil Courts, the receipts from Court-fees alone 
having risen b) more than half a lakh of rupees. Receipts on account of process- 
fees, recoveries on account of pauper costs, and the amount of commission 
on account of sale of attached property were doubled ; while the amount of 
penalties levied in respect of instruments executed otherwise than on stamp paper 
of full value rose by 50 per cent., and the miscellaneous income by about r,ooo per 
cent. In the receipts of Criminal Courts there is a slight fall in the amount 
realized from sale of impounded cattle and on account of treasure trove, hut, on 
the other hand, the income from fines rose from Rs. 67,300 in 1293 to Rs. 80,999 
in 1294, and the receipts on account of unclaimed property also show a slight 
increase. The expenditure would have been considerably less than what it was 
if it were not for the Improvement effected in the status and emoluments of 
Judicial Officers. To attract a superior class of men for appointments in the future, 
salaries of the low-paid Divisional and District Judicial Assistants have been raised, 
and the salaries of all the High Court Judges equalized by raising the salaries of 
those who were rather under-paid. At the same time, a strict regard has been 
had to economy, notwithstanding a great increase in work in 1293, One of the 
Assistants of the City Small Cause Court, as well as one in the City Magistrate’s 
Court, was removed, and the number of the High Court Judges was reduced and kept 
at the reduced strength during 1294. The chief feature of the financial adminis- 
tration of the Courts in 1294 was the transfer of a considerable amount of expendi- 
ture from the rather over-crowded establishments at head-quarters to the districts 
where it was sorely needed. The expenditure on the City Courts, which had been 
increasing steadily for the last five years, fell from Rs. 3,23,119 in 1293 to 



Rs. 2,55, 8 i-9t- Oj the cthtr hand, the new Civil Courts of the Westers^ 

Di V ision alone cost Ks. “S ooo- 'Recently, still fmther retrenchments in the Judicial 
department have been decided upon, and as the income from Couit-fees is certain to 
increase duiins’ the present year, it is hoped that in most of the Civil Courts the 
c\pcndiiure will be more than counteibalanced by the receipts, as was the case in 
1294 in the Western Dnnsion, 


Besides Village Police Patels, who exercise a very petty criminal jurisdiction, 
there were, in 1293, exclusi\e of the Sarf-i-khas 200 Courts, whereof only 3 
in the citv e\ei cised exclusively civil functions, and the City Magistrate’s Coiut and 
2 b Customs Courts cummal powers exclusively. In 1294, including Sarf-i-khas 
there wcie 239 Courts, whereof besides the 3 City Courts, 18 Courts in the 
Mestein Division had civil powers only, and besides the City Magistrate’s Court and 
the 28 Customs Courts, there w'eie 38 Courts of 2nd and 3rd Taluqdars that were 
allow ed the exercise of criminal powers merely. Some of the Courts are presided over 
by more than one Judge, and at the end of 1294 the Civil Courts were presided over 
by 157 officers and the Criminal Courts by 236 officers. Of the Civil Courts, 113 
exercised original jurisdiction only, 22 both original and appellate jurisdiction, and 3 
appellate jurisdiction merely. Of the Criminal Courts, 62 exercised exclusively original 
jurisdiction, and 156 both original and appellate, the large number of Appellate Courts 
being due to the circumstance that the appeals against the decisions of Patels lie 
“o the Taluqdars. Of the Courts exeicising original jurisdiction, 16 had a jurisdic- 
tion unlimited as regards value or amount, and the others as follow : — 


District judges 

City Small Cause Couit 

Muiisiftb 

Tahsildais 

Naib Tahsildais 


up to Rs. 5,000 

. „ 2,000 

„ 500 

„ 300 

• 50 


The powers of the Criminal Courts have remained the same up to the present 
time, but a revision of them is now under contemplation. 

The foregoing remarks have been considered necessary in order to show how 
far, during the last two years, His Highness’ Government have endeavoured to fulfil 
the promise held out by His Highness on the occasion of his installation. A good 
deal has been done, and much remains to be done, but changes involving matters of 
so much importance to the people and the country can only be introduced cautiously 
and after mature consideration. The details which follow, showing the work done 
by the several Courts during the year, will show that whilst the Government has 
been considering the reforms and changes which would seem to be called for, every 
attention has been paid to keeping up the efficiency of the existing Courts. The 
figures show a steady increase in every respect ; not only were there fewer arrears 
at the dope of the year, and this in spite of an increased number of instituted suits ; 



ut the mture of the work done has gicatly impioved. in a fanancial point of tiev 
'here are also the same satisfactory results, and theie would seem to be reasonafc 
grounds for anticipating that befoie long the Courts will become self-supporting. 

The actual judicial work of both the Civil and Criminal Courts shows 
decided improvement in 1294. xln exact comparison of rli 

Diiiicult) oftompni n . 

jt the Ktuii uorkingrd results ot the working of that \ear with those of the ■\ear I 2 i 

120s 'ind 1294 * 

is not practicable for various reasons. In the first pdace, th 
year 1293 extended over 14 months, while the >ear 1294 is of the ordinary leiigd 
Secondly, the figures for 1294 include the work of the Sarf-i-klias Courts and tb 
Suburban Court which were excluded in 1293, and exclude that of the Arab 
Court and of some of the other Couits for which leturns have not yet been receiver 
Still the figures hereafter given under the different heads show that in 1294 ther 
was not only increased work, civil and criminal, original and appellate, fo 
dispiosal by the various Courts, but that more work was actually disposed of b\ a 
the classes of Courts, and generally with greater thoroughness and in less time. 

CIVIL JUSTICE. 

The total number of civil suits instituted and disposei 
of in 1293 and 1294 was as follow's : — 


Number or on^^nil 
vil 'suits institute 1 n ^ 
>Ooed ot 


Ytais 

Number uf 1 

Saits 

instituted j 

Numbei 0 ^ 

Suits 

for disposu]. i 

Numbei of 

Suits 

di‘-poskd of. i 

i 

B dance lemiinni^ 
undisposed of at tiic 
end ot the vear* 

1293 

11,074 

' 3:477 


2 , 34 h 

1294 

1 

13,492 

i 6 j 622 

15,025 

1,597 


Efforts were made in 1293, with some success, to dispose of accumulate, 
arrears, and notwithstanding a large increase in the number of suits filed in 1294 
the balance that remained undisposed of was lower than in the previous year 
only 150 of those pending at the end of the year having been instituted more thai 
six months before. Litigation has been increasing steadily for years, but is still belov 
the average in the British Indian Provinces, and below that in the Berars and Mysors 
the principal causes of the deficiency being the absence, in a great part of thes 
dominions, of a regular settlement of land revenue, and the consequent non-existenc. 
of fixed rights in land ; of the absence of regular laws, and the consequent no 1 
determination by the Government, and in most cases ignorance on the part of tit 
people, of their rights and obligations ; of the absence of proper comraunications 
and the consequent non-development of trade and local industries ; and, last, thougl 
not least, on account of the non-existence here of those short periods of limitatioi 
for suits which so much encourage the multiplication of suits in British India. 





The details of fiesh institutions and disposals of original suits in the various 
Courts ere as follows : — 



Thi^ figure IS mucli abo\e the toriect one, ab some ot the ne\% Courts m the Western Dnision ietuuied the suits lecened tiom the ioimei Coints ts iiesii instituted 

KB,—>T\\e figures m this statement do not talh those m the piece ling paiagiaph. 
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The increase in institutions was thus in the City Courts and all the Divisions ; 
but the disposals remained stationarv in the Northern Division, and fell slightlv in 
the Eastern Division. 


The details of fresh institutions and disposals in the various classes of 
Courts in the districts were as follows : — 



I>ivibio\AL Courts. 

District Courts 

Tehsit Courts 

Yeir 

Numbci ot 
Suits 
instituted 

Number ot 
Suits 

disposed of 

Numb t of 1 
Suits 

instituted 1 

Nuiubti ot 
Suits 

disp ) ed ( f, 

Number ot 
Suits 
instituttd 

Number ot 
Suits 

dispost 1 ot 

1293 

J 

] 

0 ^ 

547 

417 1 

S2i8 

7,181 

1294 

8 

ir 

919 

1.345 

9,856 

10,798 


The greatest amount of work was thus disposed of, as in previous years, by 
Courts of lower grades, the City Small Cause Court having disposed of during both 
the years as much as 75 percent, of the entire litigation in all the City Courts, and 
the Tehsil Courts about 95 and 90 per cent, of the entire litigation in the Districts 
in 1293 and 1294 respectively. 

The daily average of the disposals by the purely Civil Courts, though higher 
than that of the Courts having criminal and revenue functions, was yet far from 
sufficient to occupy their full time. Thus, each of the Judges in the Small Cause 
Court and each of the Munsiffs in the Western Division disposed of about only 
3 suits during every two days. The annual average for each of the Tahsil Courts 
in the Southern, Northern and Eastern Divisions was 88'6, 40 and 33, respectively, 
and in 1293 in the Western Division was as high as 138. Similarly, the District 
Courts having appellate work also disposed of on an average 249, 59, 21 and 
23 suits in the Western, Southern, Northern and Eastern Divisions respectively, 


The results of the disposal of the various suits were 

Detiiis of disposals 

as follows : — 


Mode of disposal ot Su?£s 

1S193 

1194 

plaints I ejected ... 

Plaints withdrawn 

Suits dismissed for default 

... ... ... ... 

139 

*1,524 

^S 73 

54 

236 

?, 37 i 


Xot^l disposed of summarily... 

3 > 53 ^ 

2^661 

Suits compromised 

Suits decreed on confession 
Suits decreed ex-parie 

Suits dismissed ex-parte 

• *« ..f .♦« ... «,« V.lk 

•»« «,* •*, 

... ... *«• ... 

• •*. 

1 +2,095 1 

I, III 

1,980 

2,201 

‘lit 


Total disposed of without contest,,. 

3,206 

6,i8j 

Suits decried for plaintiff in whole or part 

Suits decided in favour of defendant 

Suits decided by arbitration ... ••• ... 

3 , 4^6 

973 

4,603 

1,485 

95 


Total disposed of after contest... 

4,389 

6,183 


$ |»o|ad®8 tiMJS® m whiok ckim was satisfied* 
Ilickdes those which were decided by arbitration. 
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The contested cases thus formed in both the years about 40 per cent, of the 
entire disposals, the average being this year as high as 60 per cent, in the High 
Court, 47-6 per cent, in the Subordinate City Courts, and 43*6 in the Civil 
Courts in the Western Division. The attention of the Courts has been invited to 
the necessity of a closer examination of plaints, to the desirability of a proper 
encouragement of the system of arbitration, and to the advisability of keeping a 
check on dismissals for default. 

The number of suits brought without payment of Court-fee on account of 
Ncn.paym.nt of ge'^e^al ot spccial cxemptions is very high, being about half of 

tion court-ieet. thosc brought on Stamped paper, but about the middle of 1 294 

the exemption in favour of claims below Rs. 16 in value or amount was done away 
with ; and the number is, therefore, certain to fall very considerably. The number 
of suits brought in forma paupetis is small ; but an exaniiriation of all the figure's 
show that such claims are usually brought for extravagant araiounfs which can be 
proved to a small extent only, if at all. About the middle of 1494 revised rules 
were issued for the institution of such claims ; and the very strict orders repeatedly 
issued for a very careful enquiry into pauperism before allowing suits to be brought 
without payments of Court-fees have latterly led to a material decrease in such suits. 
The working of personal exemptions from the payment of Court-fees will be 
carefully watched, because if it continues to lead to unfounded or exaggerated 
claims, suitable measures will be rendered imperative to put an end to the consequent 
demoralization. As a matter of fact, long usage is the only thing that justifies 
personal exemption from the payment of Court-fees, and it becomes a question 
for serious consideration whether a system should be allowed to continue under 
which those who are well able to pay Court-fees should claim exemption from 
what poorer men are compelled to pay. 


The following are the details as to the suits instituted on payment and 
without j^yment of Court-fees — 


^ Nature of Suits. 

Number of Suits. 

Amount adjudicated upon 
■in Rupees.'. 

. Amount decreed in 

Rupees. 

- 

1 ' 1294;. 


1 

' 1 

1293- y 


Suits- .brought' lou stamped 

7,063 . 

'itCjOOS 

(. 

22»S 3.399 


13,21,364 . 

21,57,718 

$ult$ infurma ; w. 

‘ 

231 

■B 











1.31.787 
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The average value of suits in 1293 and 1294 in the High Court was 
Rs. 15,718 and Rs. 29,687, respectively, and in the Subordinate 
of uttgaUon/"'' character ^20 and Rs. 522, respectively, thus showing that the 

value has risen in 1294 generally in all the Courts. Among 
the Subordinate Courts suits of high value are heard usually in the Darul Kaza 
Court, the average value there having been Rs. 14,372 in 1294. The absurdity 
of the pauper suits is showm from the fact that 321 suits represented a total value of 
Rs. 50,02,084 while 10,008 ordinary suits were valued at only Rs. 48,17,525. 
Most of the suits are of petty value, as many as 6,125 having not exceeded 
Rs. 50 in 1294; and there were altogether 10,856 suits in 1294 as against 9,872 in 
1293 *^hat did not exceed Rs. 300 in value or amount, the proportion of suits of less 
value being still higher in the Western Division, Suits of higher value have also 
risen, there having been in 1294 158 suits as against 64 in 1293 exceeding Rs, 5,000 
in value or amount. 

Suits other than those for money Were in 1293 ^*^^7 ^ entire 

litigation, but rose in 1294 to 12 per cent. The details of the principal classes of 
suits for the two years are given below “ 



3293. 

1294. 

Suits relating to immoveable property 

3^4 

578 

For declaration of rights 


201: 

Suits foi' foreclosure 

25 

26 

jy preemption <*<.4. .4*. 


25 

inheritance 


169 

yy marriage 

I170 

fi8 

yy divorce. 


y^ cancellation of documents 


7 

35 partition 


136 


Of the suits for money, about half are based on written contract, and about 
a fifth on accounts. The suits on unwritten contracts are also increasing, having 
more than doubled in 1294. The details of the principal classes of suits for money 
during the two years are given below 


Classes of Suits. 

1293; 

J 29 +. 

' ' ' ! 

Suits on contract in writing 

5 > 2 o 5 

5,778 

' ' „ ' yy , not in writing 

' ' 54s ,' 


33 - "i . . Aj ' a'^'Counts )»«»’** • 4 ** 


2,441 
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Tlut the work was done more expeditiously in all the classes of Courts 
in 129+ than m 1293 ttppeats from the circumstance 
dcrwon duration of original contested suits has fallen 

f,, n .05 d.vs in 1293 to 78 days in 1294, and the fall appears to be general in all 
the Classes of Courts, There ,s a slight rise in the average duration of uncomeste 
cases, which has risen from 65 to 68 days, the increase being chiefly m t e 
Darul Kaza Court, where it has risen from 116 to 170 days. The average duration 
of appeals has also fallen from 91 days m 1293 to 90 days in .294. Still furt er 
improvement is required, however, in this direction, there being no doubt that t e 
disposal of is still unnecessarily delayed in many Courts. 

I^umber of Civil Jpp^als instituted find disposed of. 

The total number of Civil Appeals instituted and de- 
posed of in 1293 and 1294 was as follows 


Liui Appeals. 


Year | 

Number of Appeals 
instituted 

Number of Appeals 
for disposal 

Number of Appeals 
disposed of. 

Balance remaining 
undisposed of at 

1 the end of the year. 

1 

1 

1293 

h^n 

h9H 

b +?7 

558 

1294 

f ,793 

2.295 

1 , 89 ^ 

400 


number of 4ppeals also, The disposals of appeals have alsQ l|ept pace w^tb thg increase 
of institutions, aitd the number that remained undisposed of at the gnd 9^ ?he year 
was lower |han in previous years. There were, besidesj 9 appeals disposed pf by 
the Full Bench of the High Court, against the decisiops of Divisional Benches. 

The details of fresh institutions and disposals of appeals in the various Courts 
were as follows : — 


Year 


High Court. 


Court® the Wtstern Qivisiou. 




fi 


i 


i 

|«3 


Kumher of Appeals Number of Appeals 
lastituted. disposed of 




I 

I 


II 


w o 
S i 


Q. 


S*s 

o 

Ml d 

c ^ 
P ^ 


M ; 

g ? 


S| 

It 


Courts in th^ 
Southern Division 


Courts in the 
Noithern Division 


*2 

i . 

«fl-a 


S-s 
° s 


{XT? 

o a 

I” 

B 




a 

:2i 


Court|in the 
Eastern Division. 


1 . 

Cuts 


s 

3 

5zi 


a* o 
< 


I 

5K 









> 










^ *v 

63 

1 

17 * 

V 

58 

[2 

298 

268 


176 

79 

1 

68 

1*94 

339 


i 

*71 

7 °^ 


7^3 

?p° 

3 *f 

m ^ 


78 

. ,|j 

86 


The increaie ip institutions was only ip |hc High Co^ and ip tbg W®stern 
plyMpp* and the actu^tty fell sh|htly ip^ ^ other 
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The details of fiesh institutions and disposals of appeals m the various classes 
of Courts in the districts were as follows ; — 



Division'll Courts 

Dibtnct Courts 

Yt ir. 

Number of Appeals 
instituted. 

Number of Appeils 
disposed ot. 

Number ot Appcilb 
instituted. 

[ Number ot Appeals 
! disposed of. 

1293 

2S4 

267 

939 i 

850 

129+ 

729 

601 

692 

858 


The extraordinary increase in the work of the Divisional Courts is due to 
the circumstance of the District Judges’ Courts in the Western Division not having 
been constituted until several months of the year 1293 had elapsed. 

The results of disposals of the various appeals were as 

Results of disposal. 

follows : — 


Mode of disposal of Appeals, 

1293. 

1294. 

Compromised or withdrawn, 


0** 

Number of Appeals rejected on presentation 

59 

los 

Number of Appeals dismissed for default 


343 

Total disposed of summarily 

215 

44^ 

Number of Appeals in which decisions were confirmed 

5^7 

708 

5, „ „ reversed 

I 4 - 4-2 1 

387 

„ j, 5, modified 

176 

3, „ a remand was ordered for further enquiry,* . 

173 

194 

Total disposed of after hearing 

1,202; 

1,465 


The number of appeals disposed of summarily has more than doubled in 1294, 
Of the appeals disposed of after hearing, the number of those in which the Lower 
Courts’ decision was confirmed have risen by about 20 per cent,, and the number of 
those in which the decision was reversed or modified have risen by 27 per cent. The 
proportion of reversals was highest in the District Courts. 

The total number of applications for execution of decrees 

Applications for execution. 

presented and disposed of in 1293 and 1294 was as follows - 


Year, 

Number of Applications' 

Number of Applicationsj 

Number of Applications 

Balance rtmaimng 
undispose I of at the 


presented. 

far disposal. 

disposed of. 

end of the year* 

1293 

6,363 

8,099 

6,393 

1,706 

1294 

8,312 

10,764 

1 

9,389 

1,375 




Consequent on the increase in the disposal of suits and appeals there was an 

increase of about 31 per cent, in the number of fresh applications presented for 

execution and m the entire execution work for disposal, and of about 47 per cent, 
in the number of execution proceedings disposed of, the balance of execution 
proceedings remaining undisposed of at the end of the year being also less than 
m previous years, and only 3 1 1 had been pending for more than six months. Of 
these 220 cases were pending on account of obstruction in execution, and as such 
obstructions are generally by officials of petty refractory Jagirdars, every effort is 
being made to put them down with a strong hand, and stringent orders were issued 
to that effect during the year. 

The details of fresh applications and disposals in the various Courts were 
as follows : — 


Yeai, 

High Court 

Subordinate 
: City Courts 

i 

Courts m the Western 
j Division 

Courts in the 
Southern 
Division 

Courts m the 
Northern 
Division 

Courts m the 
Eastern 
Division 

Number of Applications for 
the execution of the 
decrees 

Number of Execution Pro 
cee hngs 3 disposed of 

Number of Applications for 
the execution of the 
decree's 

Number of Execution Pro- 
ceedings disposed of 

Number of new 
Applications for 
the execution of 
the decrees 

Number of Exe- 
cution. Proceed 
mgs disposed of 

Number of new Applica- 
tions for the execution of 
the decree*? 

Number of Execution Pro 
ceedmgs disposed of 

Number of new Applica 
tions for the execution 
1 of the decrees 

Number of Execution Pro- 
ceedings disposed of* 

Number of new Applica 
tions for the executior 
of the decrees 

Number of Execution Pro 
ceedmgs disposed of 

During first 
four months 

During latter 
eight months 

During first 

four months 

During latter 
eight months 






1 









J 293 

207 

261 

2,504! 

2470 

20 


f — ; 

20 

96 

834 

0 

00 

445 

420 

321 

to 

00 

1294 

00 

217 

1 

2,615 

2,839 

2,225 

1,636 

2,248 

2,292 

934 

1037 

441 

46c 

282 

■ 358 


In 1294 the number of execution proceedings for disposal thus rose chiefly 
in the first four months in the Western Division, and to a slight extent in the Subor- 
dinate City Courts and the Southern Division, and fell in the High Court and the 
other two divisions. The disposals show an increase in all the Courts. The 
increase in the districts was in both the District Coifrts and the Tehsil Courts, as 
will appear from the following details of fresh institutions and disposals in those 
Courts : — 


Year 

District Courts 

Tehsil Courts, 

1 

Number of 
rtew Applications | 
presented 

Number 
of Appheahons 
disposed of 

Number of 
new Applications 
piesented* 

Number 
of Applications 
disposed of 

■ 

579 

521 

3,057 

3,080 

j 

646 

810 

3,389 ■ 

■ 5,743 


iVwU ,4 
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The details of the mode of disposal of the execution proceedings are as 


1 UUUW 3 . 


Yiir. 

Execution Pto- 
cee lings m which 
b itisfnction w-ns ob- 
t lined in full 

i - 

Execution Pro- 
cet lings m w h ch 
'•itist'iction wis ob 
t lined in put. 

Execution Pro- 
cct lings m nhith 
some iningemcnts 
were milt foi 
sitistacuon. 

Execution Pro- 
Lite! mg'’ IB which no 
sitiaficti n wis 
obtiincd 


2,013 

I, 2 i 6 

1 

466 

, 

2,698 





3,335 

1,582 

hV3 

3,199 

- r 1 


The number of cases m wnicn w... ....... 

1 j kia^ in T2QJ. The number of proceedings in which, on account 

more than doubled in 1294- ‘ 

of vano„s causes, no satlsfacrion was obtamed also rose by . 8 per cent., but dae num- 
ber of those in winch full satisfact.on was obtained rose by as much as 66 per cent. 

For purposes of satisfaction of decrees other than those for money, arrest 

and attachment of property were very seldom resotted to but while tn .093 

satisfaction had in a, 36. eases by payment of money or delivery of moveable 

property dee.eed, and in 35* -- S''”* “ 

,, 9 , the corresponding figures were 4 . 58 ^ 387. respectively. 

The total amount of money paid into all the Courts by or on behalf of 

indgment-debtors during the years 1293 '•■'i '^ 9 + ^asRs. 3 . 75.^37 and Rs. 5,36.4+5. 
resoeetively. Of the latter amount. Rs, 1,10,857 were realiaed m eaecution proceed- 
^ U f rtf nrnnertv Rs -I after attachment of property, and 

ineswithoutattachmentofpropeity, Ks. 3,35,5ii r 

Rs 39.362 by sale of moveable property, a, td Rs, 50,671 by sale of immoveable 

property. 

In .294 sales of moveable property fell considerably, while other coercive 

processes were used more liberally, the chief increase being, however, m the number 
of persons whose property was attached. 

The following are the details of the cases m which coercive processes were 


ordered '• — 


Year. 

Attachment of 
property* 

Sale of moveable 
property 

Sale of immoveable 
property. 

Arrest only. 

Imprisonment 

1293 

610 

1,738* 

63 


S6 

4,000 

58s 

244 

38 

178 


* This includes cases qf attachment of salary also 


In cxKUtioB of decrees against agriculturists, attest was not resorted to, but 

the details of the incomes teaM and the coercive processes employed against 
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agricultui Istb in 1 293 cannot be ascertained at present. In 1294 it was as 
follows ; — 



Number 0^ applications 
far execution of money 
decrees 

Amount of decrees of 
which execution was 
applied for 

A.moui t r '*Iized without 
the issue of any pro- 
cess 

Amount realized by 
attachment m Rupees 

Amount realized by sale 
of moveable property 
m Rupees 

Amount leahzed by sale 
of arable lands m Ru 
pees. 

Amount realized by sale 
ot dwelling houses in 
Rupeea. 

Amount realized by ap- 
propriation of profits 
of land in Rup'^es. 




Rb 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

g c ( 

District Coiiits. 

157 

43.775 

4,091 

2,148 

820 

252 

1,097 

... 

« 9 j 










L 

Tehbil Courts 

385 

34^639 

4,207 

18,649 

2^600 

216 

... 

... 


DlhtllCt Couitb,, ...... 

22 

20,4.07 

405 

3>848 

3,933 

• •• 

21 1 


« “s ■( 











I'ehsil Court-, 

436 

26,626 

11,289 

11,195 

0 

155 

389 

10 


Total.. . . 

1 ,000 

C25,447 

19992 

35,840 

9,153 

623 

1,697 

10 


The High Court, on a careful analysis of all the figures, contends that as 
against agriculturists, if those figures are reliable, not only were there comparatively 
fewer applications for execution than elsewhere, but also a lower proportion of the 
amount recovered, as well as of the coercive processes issued against their property, 
and the result would have been still more favourable, had it not been for the 
strictness of the District Judge of Aurungabad. 

The Civil Courts disposed of besides a great deal of miscellaneous work ; the 
High Court alone, besides a vast amount of other work, having 

Cwl Miscelhntous Work, 

disposed of 1 14 miscellaneous appeals and 1 57 revision cases. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


Besides the High Court, there were during the year, including Sarfikhas, 


Humber of Criminal 
Courts, 


217 Courts presided over by 236 officers, distributed according 
to different grades, as follows : — 


of Courts. 

Numter of 
Courts, 

Humber of 
Officers 

Naib TehsiWars ... ... ... 

•«« 


4 

4 

Tehsildars with Muhtamimd-Kaclirabad... 

... 

... •*. 

124 

124 

Talukdars, 3rd Grade 



16 

16 

Taltjlcdars, 2iid Grade 

• # • 

•** .«• 

22 

22 

Talukdars, ist Grade, with Amaldars of Sirp 

ur-Tandur 


17 

29 

Dmswal Couris 



4 

7 

Railway Na7am ... ... ... 


... 

/ * 

t 

I 

Custows Amiiis ... 


... » . •; 

18 

18 

Customs Sopennteiidents 

... 

m t m ... 

8 

8 

T^ukdar, 2nd Grade 

#»• 

* *4 * . . ' 

I 

X 

Cinitonrs Talnkdar, ist Grade,,, *.* 

**# 

ft : 

I 

2 



f • . . i 

i 

I 

4 


f 



; 236 
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The number of the Courts was the same as in the previous year, the re- 
duction of 4 in the number of officers was due to the introduction of the new 
judicial organization in the Western Division. The constitution and the powers 
of the various Courts also remained unaltered. The returns called for of the 
Patels’ work have unfortunately not been received, and their work will, therefore, 
not be referred to in this report. 

ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 

HIGH COURT. 

The number of fresh prosecutions instituted during the year was 15 z 
implicating 302 persons, which, with 29 cases implicating 81 
foi^dXosai'*^ prosecutions pgj-gons, remaining undisposed of from the previous year, and 
including 7 cases implicating 2 5 persons received for confirma- 
tion, and 3 cases concerning 9 persons received by transfer from other Courts, and 
excluding 5 cases concerning 17 persons transferred to other Courts, gave a total 
for disposal of 186 cases implicating 400 persons. Ihe corresponding figures for 
the prior three years were as follows — 


Cases md persons for disposal 

1293 

i 

129? 

1291 

Numbci of cases foi disposal 

248 

156 

131 

Number of per.>ons lor disposal 

483 

291 

347 


Of the total for disposal, 161 cases concerning 363 persons were disposed 
of during the year, as against 219 cases affecting 402 persons in 

Dispooa’’ of cases 

1293, >^34 -cases affecting 234 persons in 1292, and 130 cases 

affecting 329 persons in 1291. Of the total disposals, a remand was ordered in 2 of 
the cases that were received for confirmation, 5 cases affecting 20 persons were dis- 
missed tor default, and i case affecting 33 persons for default m prosecution, 1 1 
cases affecting 26 persons were compounded, 1 was withdrawn, in 4 complaint was 
rejected without summoning the accused, in i abatement ordered on account of the 
accused having absconded, and in 7 proceedings terminated without any offence 
being disclosed against any person. Thus, about 1 9 per cent, of the cases were 
disposed of without investigation, and some of those cases were mere summary 
proceedings, but they were entered in registers and have been shown in returns as 
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usual, but arrangements have been made to prevent this in future. In the remaining 
84 cases which could be disposed of finally on the Original Side, 27 persons were 
discharged, 89 were acquitted, and 63 punished. In the 45 cases of murder, 

1 man died, and 4 were discharged, 52 acquitted, and 24 convicted. Proper 
comparison with the results of the previous years is not practicable. The returns 
for the three years do not unfortunately give full information as to the details of the 
disposal of cases, and the distinction made there of proved and unproved cases is not 
intelligible, as a case may well be partly proved and partly unproved. But it is 
clear that the percentage of convictions here was very low during the year, having 
fallen from 38 in 1293 to 17*9 in 1294. It is to be regretted that the returns do 
not shew whether this decrease took place in the cases forwarded by Police for trial, 
or in those instituted otherwise, but there is no doubt that the working of the Police 
has not been able to keep pace with the progress of Courts. 

25 cases affecting 37 persons remained undisposed of at the end of the year, 
as against 29 cases aflfecting 81 persons in 1293, 22 cases affect- 
ing 57 persons in 1292, and 5 cases affecting 18 persons in 1291. 
Of the 37 persons, 6 are under custody, and i on bail. Of the cases undisposed of, 
•only 3 have been pending for more than 3 months, i on account of the accused who 
is a resident in the Amir-i-Kabir’s jurisdiction, and 2 on account of the non-receipt 
of a final reply to references made to Government. 

The average duration of all cases, including those transferred, is 56 days, 
as against 73 days in 1293, 3^ 1292, and 54 days 

A\etage duration. 

in 1291. 

The returns shew that only one miscellaneous case was heard in the 
High Court, in which the final order passed was against the 

Mlwcllaneous cises, 

persons affected. 

SUBORDINATE COURTS. 

The mimbei* of fresh prosecutions instituted during the year was 17, 8 7 5* 

f r du I <=oncerniug 36,288 persons which, adding 705 cases affecting 1,544 
persons pending from the previous year, and also 786! cases 
concerning 1,678 persons received by transfer from other Courts, and excluding 
543 concerning 1,146 persons that were transferred to other Courts, gave a 

*Tlw figures in the foUowirg page show 17,586 cases, and in this and several other respects ihere are discrepancies 

High Court jhp apt 

f The reiuras aat whm the extra ^4^ caw 53^5 ^irsoas came by traasfer to the it is 

fe f Oltih ‘falf itefee in the igureaf.. ' 
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total for disposal of 18,823 ^^ses affecting 38,364 persons. The corresponding 
figures for the prior three years are as follows : — 


Cases and persons tor disposal. 

1293 - 

1292, 

1291 

Number of cases foi disposal. 

ftd# 

... 

18,922 

15,101 

15,963 

Numbei of persons implicated 

a« * 

... 

3&>905 

29,834 

1 

30 > 954 - 


Thus, while there was a slight decrease in the number of cases as compared 
with those of the previous year, there was a considerable increase m the number of 
persons that came for trial before the Courts. The actual work that the Sub- 
ordinate Courts had to do during the year was in excess of that in any of the 
previous three years. Of the cases instituted 9,091 affecting 20,181 persons weie 
received from the Police, 7,296 affecting 13,201 persons were instituted on com- 
plaint, and 1,488 cases concerning 2,906 persons came for hearing in other wajs, 
the details of which are not reported. As to the cases instituted on complaint, 
there was a decrease both in the number of cases and in the number of persons who 
were implicated, and these numbers were less than those that were forwarded by 
Police. The details of the actual institutions and the totals for disposal in the City 
and in various divisions during the year were as follows: — 




Instituted. 

Total for disposal, 

Class of Courts 


Number 

Number 

of 

Persons. 

Number 

Number 

of 

Persons 



of Cases, 

of Cases, 

City Magistrate’s Court 

««« 

3,001 

5,233 

3,226 

5,670 

Courts of the Western Division 


4,149 

9 , 2 f 2 I 

4,328 

9.527 

Courts of the Eastern Division 


2,391 

4,797 

2,589 

5,232 

Courts oi the Northern Division 

* 

3,36b 

6,818 

3,540 

7,394 

Courts of the Southern Division 

... 

4,062 

8,661 

4,167 

8,867 

Atraf-Balda District Court ... 

... 

617 

1,139 

677 

1,246 


Total ... 

17,586 

35,869 

18,527 

37,936 


These figures shew that the amount of Criminal work in the various divi- 
sions is also somewhat in the same mutual proportions as the Civil work there. 
The Western Division had thus the greatest amount of work, the Southern Division 
comes next, and the Courts in the Eastern Division have the least work. The 
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details of the totals f>r disposal in the various classes of Courts m the District was 
as follows ; — 


of Pivisioas 

Sjdr 

Taluqdars'’ 

Courto 

First 

Taluqdars 

Courts, 

Second 

Taiuqdirs 

Courts 

Third 

Taluqdars 

Courts 

Tshsiidars 

Courts, 

Total 

u 

« 

U 

1 


S 

d 

a 

0 

u 

u 

Cu 

V 

1) 

CO 

C8 

0 

0 

V. 

V 

CU 

S 

u 

C 

0 

k. 

& 

1 ^ 
w 

0 

s2 

i 

! ^ 

1 0 

i 

aft 

a 

0 

Vm 

<li 

Oh 

1/Vesteui Division 

lOI 

259 

393 

118^ 

508 

1295 

548 

I 

1205 

2778 

5586- 

4328 

9527 

Eabtem Division 

70 

19a 

657' 

1405 

■271 

625 

196 

336: 

1395 

2674 

2589 

5232 

Northern Division 

53 

173 

784 

1949 

299 

703 

291 

585 

2113 

3984 

354c 

7394 

Southern Division 

93 

307 

822 

2067 

429 

862 

236 

550 

2587 

5081 

4167 

8867 

Atraf-Balda 



172 

428 

112 

192 

1 14 

197 

279 

429 

677 

i 

1246 

Total 














317 

931 

2828 

7031 

1619 

3^77 

1385 

2873 

9152 

17754 

15301 

32266 


The Tehsildars had thus, as last year, about half of the total amount of 
work for disposal, the proportion of work taken by them being slightly above the 
average in the Western Division, and slightly below the average in the Eastern 
Division. In the Southern Division, the work to be done by the Tehsildars 
increased about 30 per cent., the work being the heaviest in the districts of Parbhani 
and Naldrug, and the lowest in the districts of Medak and Elgandal. The District 
Courts had comparatively a little less work this year, the decrease being chiefly in 
the Western Division, where the District Courts had proportionately much less than 
in the other divisions. The District Courts of Birh and Nander took up the 
smallest amount of work, the District Courts of Lingsugur and Nagar-Karnul 
having taken the largest work. More work was thrown in the Western Division 
on the 2nd and 3rd Grade Taluqdars, who had during the year a larger proportion 
of pases for disposal. The District Courts had, however, a higher percentage of the 
total number of persons for disposal, the cases before these Courts being more com- 
plex. The number of cases for disposal by the Divisional Courts was also larger 
than in the previous year, the Southern Divisional Court having the largest number 
of cases to dispose of. The four Naib Tehsildars had 140 cases affecting 255 
pCi^s for dispb^al, 28 Customs Courts had onlv 115 cases shewn curiously as 
having fliy 102 perfefts implicated therein. One Railway Nazim alone had 41 
cases impIlWifeg 71 
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The total number of cases disposed of during the year was 18,146 affecting 
36,756 persons, as against 18,250 cases affecting 35,376 persons 

Lises disposed of 

disposed of in 1293, 14,486 cases affecting 28,633 persons 

m 1292. 


Class of Courts, 

1294. 1 

1293, 

Number 
of cases 

Number 
i of 

j persons 1 

Number 
i of cises 

i 

Number 

of 

persons 

Slibordsnate City Courts 


* 

5,333 

! i 

3^1 78 

3,795 

Courts of the Western Division 

4,207 

9,212 

5,585 

”,997 

Courts of the Eastern Division 

2,487 

5,035 

2,451 

5,026 

Courts of the Northern Division 

3j4'i-6 

7,092 

3,570 

7,272 

Courts of the Southern Division 

4,043 

i 

8,550 

3,346 

7,”6 


The decrease in the work in the Western Division is only apparent, being 
due to the exclusion of the number of cases decided in Aurangabad in this year, 
which in 1293 amounted to as many as 1,930 cases. There is a great increase in the 
work done in the Southern Division, specially in the Tehsil Courts there. The 
work in that class of Courts in the other divisions has, however, slightly fallen 
The details of the number of cases disposed of in the various classes of Courts 
are as follows : — 


Names of 

Sadr 

Talu<jdars* 

Courts, 

First Taluqdars* 
Courts, 

[ Second Talu<j- 
dars* Courts, 

Third Taluqdars" 
Courts, 

Tehaildars* 

Courts, 

Total. 

Divisions# 

«0 

du 

w 

rt 

u 

Persons, 

5 ■ 

6 

Persons, 


Persons. 



j 

cn 

0 

CO 

« 

0 

CIS 

u 

a! 

Cl? 

« 

Q 

e 

0 

w 

£ 

Western ... 

1 

1 

9 ^ 

221 

370 

1,095 

495 

1,253 

514 

1,125 

2,732 

5,518 

4,207 

9,212 

Eastern 

57 

171 

61 I 


261 

607 

m 

334 

1,364 

2,591 

2,487 

5,035 

Northern 

Sr 

168 

718 

h73S 

292 

675 

2S7 

561 

2,098 

3,953 

3,446 


Southern ... 

79 

247 

7^9 

C 954 

412 

821 

m 

543 

2,530 

4,985 

4,043 

8,550 

Total.. * 

285 

807 

24S8 

6,116 

14652^ 

3,356 


2,563 

8,724 

17^047 

14,183 

29,889 

1 

! 




ji 


1 







1 

1 
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ft will thus be seen that the Tehsildars did as much as 61*5 per cent, of the 
total disposals in the districts, the First, Second, Third and Sadr Taluqdars having 
had only 17, 10, 8, and i per cent, respectively. Even of the total disposals in all 
the Courts, the number of decisions by the Tehsildars comes up to 48 per cent., or 
about I case in every 3 days for each officer. The City Magistrate’s Court disposed 
of work only a little less than the previous year, or about 1 7 per cent, of the total 
work disposed of during the year, each officer thus having disposed of a little more 
than 2 cases every day, or, excluding cases dismissed for default and compounded, 
only about i case every day. All the Taluqdars and District Judicial Assistants 
disposed of between them 28 per cent, of the total cases disposed of, or each office! 
on an average about i case in every 5 days. The 28 Customs Courts disposed of 64 
cases only, as against 103 in 1293 and 170 in 1292, each Court having thus had on 
an average i case in every six months. The 4 Naib Tehsildars disposed of a little 
more work than last year, or about i case in every 10 days. 


The total number of persons whose cases were disposed of during the year 
was 36,756. The results of the disposal of the cases and 
persons during the year were as follows ; — 


Persons clisposcd of and 
results of disposals 


of Disposals 

Number 
of cases. 

Number 

of 

persona. 

Percentage of 
persons to total 
persons whose 
cases were 
disposed of 




12941 


Without Enquiry. 





Proceedings abated on account of insanity of dbte accused lo 

} 20 



Proceedings abated on account of death or absconding of the 
accused ,,, 

27 

46 



Proceedings dismissed for default 

1,790 

3,256 



Pr^eeeling^ i» which coitpounding was ordered ■ 


4,468 
!___^ 



Total 

4,304 

7,790 

21 

21 

Enquiry, 



j 


PfONftedte^ in which al! |>ersons were discharged 

2,384 

5,880 

15 

1 44 

Proceedwgs in which all persons were acquitted 

4,314 

10,576 

28 

Proceedings in which tonvictbn was secuied ,,v 

6,803 

”,357 

30 

30 

Total 

1.3*5011 

2-7,813 

75-5 

75 

was made far (CcttfiwiwcnJ 

34 J 

hm ■ 

3*3 

I 

3 


10 " 


The following are bome of th.‘ tnobt inipurtarit tebuitb *is rcgaid'^ persons 
accused in the various classes of Courts 


j 

ot Cowrts 

1 Number ot 

1 persons rot 

, enquired about 

1 on account of 
default. 

1 

Number of per- 
sons duschirgtd 
and acquitted 

Number ot 
per'^om 

5entt ncee 

Number 

2 

K a. " 

^ ^ i 

e 3 

Cu -w 1 

a 

S 

* C 4- 

§ 

0 H’H 0 

J e- Cl, 

A 2 3 


5 0 tt 

CO 0 

« - 1 
d ^ S 

City Magistrate’s Ccu It ... 

i 

1,^89 

37 

1,72x2 

32 

I 963 

ih 

First Taluqdars’ Cciiits ... 

160 ■ 


3,232 

, 4 Q 

i,9iz 

29 

Second Taluqdars’ Courts 

27? 

7 

1,850 

52 

085 

2 “ 

TMrd Taluqdars’ Courts... 

49 

I 

1,615 

f8 

I 814^ 

2 q 

Tehsildais’ Cowts 

768 

1 

i 

46 

7,440 

42 

! &,sof 

1 1 

3 ^ 

f'otal 

1 

3.241 1 

93 

15,859 

233 

^ 1,175 

1 

140 

i 


The last year’s returns did not give the number of men discharged and 
acquitted separately, and the corresponding figures for the lower Courts for this year 
also are not reliable, most of the Courts not having understood properly the 
distinction between them, aind the extraordinary disparity between the figures 
sent in by the Courts not admitting of any other explanation. But the returns 
received show beyond all doubt that the working of the Subordirsate Courts 
resulted this year in a decrease in the number of convictions secured during the 
year. The falling off in convictions was chiefly in the City Magistrate’s Court, 
where the percentage of convictions fell from 38 to 18. This is particularh 
unsatisfactory, when It Is considered that the percentage of convictions in Tehsil 
Courts, which Sake cognizance usually of even pettier suits tham those disposed of 
in the City Magistrate’s Court, is as higJr as 37. The percentage of convictions in 
some of the District Courts was greatly below the average, the District Courts at 
Bidar and Gulberga having convicted only 1 ^ and 1 8 per cent, of the persons that 
they disposed of. The percentage of persons discharged and acquitted was com- 
paratively large irs the Courts’ of I'aluqdars, and the Subadars have been asked to 
examine some of fher files of the Courts, where the percentage was highest.. The 
number of accused persons, against whom no enquiry was made on aiceount of 
proceedings affecting them being dssmissed for default, was extraordinarily large,, 
feeing more than half as much again in all the other Subordinate Courts put together. 

The number of persons to whom punishment was awarded was Ics^. 

even thaai of those convicted, because in accordance with tht 
practice' prevftiKng among the Courts, the conviction of an 
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offender ib not necessarily followed by his punishment, and the detention during the 
penod of trial and the execution of a bond with or without securities for future good 
behaviour is often taken as sufficient. The matter is under contemplation by the 
High Court, and detailed instructions will be issued at an early date about it. The 
! eturns this yeai do not give details of such cases, but the number of persons to 
whom some punishment was awarded appears to have been more than 10,000. The 
iletails of the punishments awarded during the year in the various classes of Courts 
were as follows : — 


1 

C3 iss of Courts 

Only ngorou* imprison- | 
merit ^ 

Orly simple impri.>oii- 
ment 

0 

2 

"g 

0 

Fine with other punish- 
ment 

Only whipping. 

Whipping with other 
punishment. 

Only forfeiture. 

Forfeiture with other 
punishment | 

City Magistrate’s Court 

ft# * • 

318 

70 

3-^1 

19 

58 

10 



Sadr Taluqdais’ Courts 


20 

I 

8 

.. 

» 0 * 

«t ft 

12 

2 

ist Taluqdars’ Courts 


00 

107 

530 

70 

28 

5 

74 

80 

and Taluqdars’ Courts 

• •• 

258 

39 

363 



26 

26 

66 

jx d Taluqdars Court’s 


239 

82 

297 

18 

47 

2 

49 

18 

Tehsildars’ Courts 



552 

200 

3,901 

367 

355 

37 

385 

44 

Customs Courts 


3 


28 

3 

# « ft 




Naib Tehsildars’ Courts 


I 

2 

66 

3 

2 



i 

Railway Nazim’s Couit 

M 


8 

27 

I 


ft » ft 




TotaL,. 

2169 

509 

1 

5,541 

498 

490 

80 

546 

211 


The details of the punishments awarded in the principal Courts in the 
different portions of the dominions were as follows ; — 


Names of Courts, 
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Courts in dbe Western Division 

>«• 

573 

128 

1,70s 

129 

158 

3 

246 

2 

Do, 

Eastern Division 

... 

29s 

71 

786 

95 

99 

16 

39 


^ Do, 

Northern Division 


548 

108 

1,309 

178 

85 

42 

* 35 ; 



Soi|thern Division 
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101 

1,226 

34 

68 

3 
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^7 
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677 Liseb affecting 1,608 peibons lemanied pending t the close of rnc 
tear, as against 672 cases affecting 1,529 persons at the end < t 
'' 1293, 6^5 cases affecting 1,196 peisonsat the end of 1292. 

The balance in none of the Courts was large enough to require 
any comment, and was distributed among the vaiious classes of Courts as follows ■ 


; 1 

j 1 


1 


Ca cs ini n us § 

b 


tfi 5 ^ ,r dl 





U 

cr 

ci 

I 

1 

Number of cascb » 137 

3 + 

174 6 1 

1 57 

Numbei of persons ... ... .. 337 

12+ 

499 15& 

132 305 


Of the total number of persons that remained pending enquiiv, onl^ ,"c 
were in custody, chiefly in the Divisional and District Courts. There were, how- 
ever, 93 accused under custody in the Courts of the Tehsildtrs of Naldrug, and 
35 m the Court of the Second Taluqdar of Raichur, and an explanation has beer 
asked of the ciicumstance. 


The general average duration of criminal enquiries and trials was, including 
cases transferred to other Courts, which cannot, as the retur"s 

Average duiition 

have been received in the High Court, be eliminated from com- 
putation for this purpose, \\ab 12 days. The following statement gives the average 
duration for the different classes of Courts during the year under report and the 
previous year : — 



The slight increase in the average duration in the Sadr Taluqdars’ and 
First Taluqdars’ Courts was more than counterbalanced by the material decrease of 
the period of average duration in the City Magistrate’s Court and the Courts of 
Tehsildars who disposed of by far the greater majority of suits. Among the Sadr 
Talufcdars’ Courts, the averse duration in the Eastern Division was as high as 65 ; 
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nnong the Di'=itnct Courts, that in Sirpur-Taiidur was 120, and the Districts of 
Hidar and Khamniam had also an average duration of 63 and 62 days respectively. 
Vraong the 2nd Taluqdars, the 2nd Taluqdar of Atraf-Balda had as high an 
iverage duiation as that of 57 days; among the 3rd Taluqdars, the 3rd Taluq- 
dar at Nalgunda had an average duration of 66 days; and among the Tehsil Courts 
those in Elgandal showed the longest duration of 78 days. Explanations have 
been called foi from these Courts of the unusual delay that took place with them in 
the disposal of criminal cases, which is very unsatisfactory. 

Ihe total number of witnesses examined by all the Criminal Courts during 
the year was 31,466, whereof 18,673 attended the Courts 

Witnesses examined 

Without being called, and 12,793 compliance with summonses 
I'^TiUcd for their attent^ance. Of those who attended, 27,888 were dismissed on the 
very day of attendance, and the others detained for examination for ihe number of 
days given below respectively: — 

2,288 witnesses were detained for 2 dayi». 

9 ^ ^ 3 •>' 

*^99 » n 4 jy 

^3 » S •ij 

V ?’> b ,, 

n 7 >5 

"ihe greatest number of the longest detentions was in the District Court of 
Nagar-Katnul, where alone as many as 2X witnesses were detained for 8 days, 
1 2 for 7 days, 5 for 6 days, 3 for 5 days, 32 for 4 days, and 204 for 3 days. The 
Customs Court, with its extremely little work, shows 3 witnesses detained for 
^ days, and the District Court’s of Khamniam and Nalgunda 5 witnesses each for 
s days* The Second Taluqdar of Khammam also detained 20 witnesses for 5 days 
and 20 more for 4 days. The number of detentions for 3 days was large in the 
District Courts of Nander and Indur, the Court of the Second Talukdar of Nagar- 
Karnul and of the Third Talukdar in Medak, Among the Tehsil Courts, the 
number of detentions was the highest in the Tehsil Courts of Parbhani District, 
whereas many as 184 were detained for 4 days, and 254 for 3 days. An explana- 
tion has been called for from the District Court of Nagar-Karnul, from the Customs 
and from, the Tehsil Courts in Parbhani District, of the long durations in those 
Courts which the High Court considers extremely unsatisfactory. To make 
matters worse, no payment of diet or travelling expenses was made to any witnesses 
in Nagar-Karnul, and in this state of things it is by no means surprising that as 
23 •!yitMe;^s did not attend even in compliance with a summons from 

^erd quite unknown in meet of tko Courts and 
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Districts, only 252 witnesses having altogether been paid their expenses, the majority 
of the payments made having been in the District of Parbhani. Altogether 94. 
witnesses did not attend the Courts on being summoned, but there is no informa- 
tion to show why their attendance was not compelled, or whether they had been 
summoned unnecessarily. 

There were 310 miscellaneous proceedings affecting 456 persons instituted 
in the Courts, which, with 8 cases affecting 1 1 persons pend- 

Mui.t.!hMou» proceedings. 

ing from the previous year, and with 107 cases affecting 119 
persons received by transfer, gave a total for disposal of 425 cases affecting 586 
persons. In 313 cases, orders were passed in favor of 429 persons, and in 95 cases, 
orders were passed against 134 persons, 17 cases affecting 23 persons remaining 
undisposed of at the end of the year. The City Magistrate’s Court naturally had 
most of such cases, having had as many as 138. In the districts, the work between 
the various classes of Courts was distributed as follows : — 
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Courts in the Western Division ... 
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Courts m the Eastern Division - 

48 
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Courts in the Northern Division ... 

63 

2 

1 

82 

Courts in the Southern Division 

24 

... 

! 3 

23 

Total... 

143 

8 

[ 
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The unusually great disparity of work in the various classes of Courts is 
due apparently to the different modes m which such cases are dealt with in 
different districts. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 
HIGH COURT. 


I'here were 238 appeals instituted in the High Court, which, with 89 

Number of imt,- Pending from the prcvious year, and with i that came for 
tmed and disposed of. j-evicw, gave 328 ES the total for disposal during the year, 

as against 381 in both 1293 apd 1292. Notwithstanding a fall in institutions, the 
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High Court did more work and the disposals during the year amounted to 
50+, or 92'6 per cent, of the total for disposal, as against 296 in 1293, and 265' 
in 1292, giving a percentage, as against the total for disposal, of 77*^ ^ 9*5 

respectively. The result is that the balance at the end of the year amounted to 24 
cases affecting 33 persons, whereof 5 only were pending for more than three months. 
In two of these 5 cases, the enquiry ordered in the course of appeal had not been 
finished, and in 3, records had not been received from lower Courts, notwithstanding 
repeated orders. 


Three of the appeals were dismissed for default, as against 9 dismissed in 
1293. In 2 cases, the appeal was rejected, and In 2 a remand 

Results of disposals,, ^ . 1 j • 

was ordered during the year, as against 38 cases remanded in 1293, 
for further enquiry. The percentage of cases in which judgment was confirmed, 
reversed and modified rose from last year, though, while the number of decisions 
confirmed was 113 only, the decisions modified and reversed amounted to 75 and 109 
respectively. The generally high percentage of decisions that could not be confirmed 
on appeal does not speak favorably of the work of the lower Courts. The largest 
number of decisions reversed and modified were those of the Western Division, 
but the worst decisions were apparently those of the Assistants in the City 
Magistrate’s Court, three-fourths of those that came under consideration on appeal 
having been reversed or modified. 


The average duration of appeals in the year tinder report was 
only 40 days, as against 130 in 1293, and 120 in 

Average duration, 

I29Z. 


During the year, 87 applications for revision were presented, which, with 4 
pending from the previous year, gave a total of 91 for disposal, 

Revisions, " 

87 applications were disposed of during the year, the applications- 
havifig been rejected in 74 cases, a remand ordered in 10, and the order complained 
agairisit reversed in 3. It Is to be regretted that the corresponding figures for the 
previous year are not available for comparison. 


. Confimttion, 


123 cases affecting 370 persons came up during the year for confirmation on 
the Appellate side of the High Court, which, with 47 cases 
affecting 136 persons pending from the previous year, and with 
'2 , cases afieetihg ^ pefaons that came before .the - High'Oourt '-irt ©"feer' ways, gave 
J7.2 cws affecting 508 persons as- hhe - ttstal htt -disposal. A-itogether 156 cases- 
4^^ persons were disposed of vfey , the High 'Court, with an average, 

M at t^eendofthe vear oniv 
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i6 cases affecting 46 persons, 41 of whom were In custody. The corresponding 
figures for the previous three years are as follows : — 


Year, 

Total for Disposal, 

Disposed ot. 

Balance. 

Average Duration, 

Number of 
cases. 

Number of 
persons. 

Number of 
cases. 

Number of 
persons. 

J 

Number of 
cases. 

Number of 
persons. 

Number of 
cases. 

N umber of 
persons. 

1293 

195 

497 

148 

361 

47 

136 

65 

26*4 

1292 

13+ 

419 

119 

361 

u 

00 

10 

48-8 

i8-2 

1291 

175 

553 

161 

i 

518 

14 

35 

28-3 

97 


The increase In the average duration of the disposal of such cases is due to 
the necessity of more frequent remands, on account of the imperfect character of the 
enquiry by the lower Courts. Only 6 of the cases were pending for more than 
3 months, whereof 4 had been remanded for further enquiry, and the records not 
received back In the High Court. 


Three of the accused appear to have died pending enquiry. The High 

Results of the disposal of of Its own authority acquitted and discharged 298 persons 

eonfirmauon proceedings. Jn 75 cascs, and coiivicted 74 persoits In 56 cases. Of these 

74, as many as 63 were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 5 to simple imprison- 
ment, I to fine and imprisonment, and 5 to fine only, 25 cases affecting 87 
persons were referred to the Government for confirmation. As to these 87 persons, 
the High Court recommended that 36 might be acquitted and discharged, and that 
I might be sentenced to death, 30 to imprisonment for life, 15 to 14 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, 4 to 10 years,’ and one to 5 years’. The reference in cases other 
than those in which death or Imprisonment for life was proposed being made under 
rules previously in force. Intimation has been received from the Government 
in 21 cases of confirmation of the orders proposed by the High Court. 


SUBORDINATE COURTS. 

The appeals instituted in the Subordinate Courts in 1294 amounted to 1,225 

Number of appeals 1,766 persoHS, which, including 245 cases affecting 321 

tor disposals. pcrsons pending from the previous year, and i case affecting i 

person that eaflip for. rehearing, arid excluding Ig casc9:iBtffccting 3. persons' transferred 
tq,;' ^ 1,468' Cases ' affecting;2j085! persons. 
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Ine douils of the total appeals for disposal in various Classes of Courts, as compared 
V. th the previous years, were as follows : — ■ 


Chs*? of Courts. 

1294 

1293 

1292 

I29T 

Cises 

Persona | 

C ises 

Coses 

Cases 

1) \ibional Couitfe 

••• ... 

866 

1 

1,225 

702 

453 

54 t> 

iJi'Htuct Courts 

. . • • ♦ * 

599 

857 

447 

327 

DO 

CMhtoms Courts ... ... 

*♦* **• 

3 

3 

I 

... 

1 


TotAl,..,,. 

1,468 

00 

0 

1,150 

0 

00 

825 


The increase this year in the number of appeals has been chiefly in the 
\\ estern and Southern Divisions, where the work was more than double that in 
the other division. Among the Divisional Courts, that of the Western Division, 
uid among the District Courts, that of Parbhani, had highest work, having 276 and 
I f 5 appeals respectively ; while among the Divisional Courts, that of the Northern 
Division, and among the District Courts, those of Atraf-Balda and Sirpur-Tandur, 
bad the least, having had only 183 and 47 respectively, 

The total numbep of appeals disposed of during the year was 1,320 affecting 
1, 8(^7 persons, or about 90 per cent, of the total cases for 

Totil 

disposal, as against 80 per cent, in the previous year. 

The details of this fpr the various classes of Courts were as follows ; — > 


Class of Cojifts. j 

1294 


1^92 

i 

1291 

Cas#s 

1 persons 

Qmpn 

Cases 

Cases 

Division;^! Courti> 

*»• fff 

759 

1,060 

540 

381 

494 

District Courts 

... 

558 

784 

3Si 

309 

256 

CubtoiBh Courts 

*** 

3 


% 

2 



TotaL.,,^. 

■ 


922 

692 

750 

• 




1 - . - 
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The increase in the disposals was chiefly in the Courts which shew an Increase 
III the institutions, some of the cases disposed of appear to have been rather ot 
revision than of appeal, but the exact number of such cases cannot be ascertained. 
Among the Divisional Courts, the Court of the Southern Division disposed of as 
many as 250 appeals, while that of the Northern disposed of only 132, Among 
the District Couits, theTaluqdar ofParhhaiii did the most work, having disposed 
of III appeals, while the Madadgar of Atraf-Balda dispobed ot 4 onh, and 
the xMadadgars of Sirpur-Tandur, Medak, and hlgandal, only 7, 10, and 
1 1 each. 

Of all the appeals disposed of, 3 appeals by 2 persons abated on account 
of their death, 16 appeals by 24 persons for default, 120 appeals 

RttsuUs of disposes ... , r ^ xk 

by 229 persons were dismissed for other reasons. 'Jr tne 
balance, a remand for fresh enquiry was ordered in 83 cases affecting 137 persons , 
in 38^ cases affecting 601 persons, the decision of the lower Courts was confirmed ; in 
483 cases affecting 636 persons, the decision of the lower Courts was reversed, in 
163 cases affecting 209 persons, modified ; and in the Western Divisional Courts, in 
7 cases affecting 9 persons, some other order was passed. The proportion of reversals 
vaiied widely in different Courts, but was generally higher than those of confirmed. 
Among the Divisional Courts, the Courts of the Eastern and Western Divisions, and 
among the District Courts, those of the Eastern and Southern Divisions, and parti- 
cularly, the Court at Naldrug, had a marked excess in the number of reversals, while 
the District Courts in the Western Division had a preponderance of decisions con- 
firmed, and the District Court of Bidar confirmed 19 decisions, and reversed 10 
only. The main results of the Appellate work of the Divisional and District 
Courts in the various divisions were as follows 



West, 

£ist. 

North. 1 

South, 

Class of Courts, 

Confirmed 

1 i 

<u 

> 

0 

Modified, 

Remanded. 

Confirmed. 

*13 

<U 

lU 

<0 

I Modified, 

ns 

c 

rt 

s 

V 

^ Confirmed. 

Reversed 

u 

VC 

*5 

0 

S 

V 

"s 

r 

S 

Confirmed. 

T? 

it 

i Modified 

0 

"C 

S 

vjt 

Divibional Courts 

00 

J 19 

i 

iS' 

18 

4-3 

90 

6 

4 

83 

S6 

9 

6 

' 146 

93 

i 

1^9 

39 

District Courts 

III 

80 

51 

30 

I2I 

J 

'33 

18 

I 

59 

59 

20 

iir 

L*hiiM 

62 

102 

|35 

28 


At the end of the year, 148 cases affecting 238 persons remained undisposed 
of among the Subordinate Courts. The Divisional Courts of 

Afirars, 

the Western and Eastern divisions had 45 and 37 cases respec- 

tively, while the Southern Divisional Court had only 4 pending. Among the 
District Courts, the balance was generally low. The District Court of Naldrug 


no 


had 17 cases pending, but it had a heavy file, and also disposed of as many as 87. 
which was hr more than the number disposed of by any Court excepting that of 
Paibhani. 

The average duration of appeals in the Subordinate Courts was 47 
days only. The details for the various classes of Courts, 

■\\ei igL iuntion 

as compared iJvith those of the previous year, are given 

below — 


Class of Courts 

West 

Bast 

Sjuth 

North 

, 1294 

1293 

1294 

1293 

1294 

1293 

1294 

1293 

l)i\isional Couith . , .. i 

j 

29 

90 

85 

36 

42 

47 

56 

23 

District! Courts J 

52 

23 

88 

37 

29 

47 

18 

34 


It IS unsatisfactory that the average duration m the Eastern Division, not- 
withstanding very light work in that Division, is not only more than that in the 
other divisions, but even more than double that in the pievious year. On the 
other hand, m the Southern Division, wheie the work is heavy and steadily on the 
increase, the average duration is comparatively low, and much lower than in the 
previous year. In the Western Division, while the average duration m the Divi- 
sional Court has fallen very low, that in the District Courts lias risen very high, 
while the case m the Northern Division is just the reverse. The Sadr Madadgar 
of the Eastern Division, the District Madadgars of Nalgunda and Khammam, and 
the Talukdars of Indur, Parbham and Nander have been asked for an explanation 
of the unusually high average duration of their Courts. 

The total amount realised on account of fines, exclusive of Aurangabad 
District, for which returns have not been received yet, is 

Cnniinai fines 

given m the returns of income and expenditure as Rs. 80,999, 
the amount received in 1293 being Rs. 67,300. The net realizations shewn in 
the returns of punishments inflicted are Rs. 67,715, and in all probability both 
the figures are incorrect, the difference being due to the Courts’ having prepared 
both the returns without reference to each other, and dealing differently in the 
prepfiifliition with amounts paid as refunds, rewards, an^ compensation, and in some 
cases, 'dte with tfic tooupt of fines inflicted ,on the miscellaneous side The 
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fittails of realizations and balances as given in the returns of income and expend*- 
tiife for the various classes of Courts are as follows : — 


m Court i 

1 

1 

12Q4, 

i?u3 

\mount 

realised 

111 Rs 

B hnce 
in Rs 

%mc unt 
rt" 3 lrtd j 

in Rs 

B hntf 
m 

High Courc: * .J 

2,262 i 

-,799 

I 730 

8,U9 

City Magistrate’s Coart , | 

S,S3S 

2,404 

> 84-3 

3,084 

i iistoms Court'- 

1,522 

2,601; 

S, 02 I 

3,659 

iourts in the Western Division 

19,071 

8,807 

18,084. 

5,38' 

Do Fasrern Division „ . , 

8 , 93 ^ 

7,60 ! 

13,513 

1,066 

Do* Northern Division 

10,727 

4,144 

13667 

4^20 

Do Southern Division ,* 

2I,6iS 

2,616 

13,414- 

6,336 

Total.*. 

69,668 

35 > 97 r 

67,272 

32,075 


The realizations this year thus show a decided progress in all the Courts 
excepting some m the Northern and Eastern divisions, and there is a falling off 
111 the unrealized balances also except m the Eastern and Western divisions. 


The balances were particularly high in the High Court and in the District 
Courts of Khammam and Parbhani. 

The receipts under this head have fallen during the year from Rs. 65,7^3 
in 1293 to Rs. 55,004 in 1294; the decrease appears to be 

Unclaimed property • i • r 

chiefly in the Western Division, wheie the receipts from sales 
ot unclaimed animals fell by about Rs. 7,000, and the receipts from sales of 
other unclaimed property by more than Rs. 2,000, but the decrease is to a great 
extent nominal, and the result in the mam of the non-receipt of returns from the 
District of Aurangabad, where the income m 1293 under the two heads was 
Rs. 4,828 and Rs. 2,611 lespectively. The falling off in the Noithein Division is 
also great, but part of it may be accounted for by the circumstance that the figures 
for 1293 are for 14 months, while those foi the year under icport, fot li nionths 
only. The decrease, m the Eastern Division, in the receipts from sales of unclaimed 
cattle is, to a great extent, counterbalanced by the increase in the receipts from 
sales of other property. The receipts in the Southern Division show a slight 
increase. The receipts from sales of stray cattle were all in the Tehsil Courts, 
but it is to be regretted that the returns do not show what was the expenditure 
incurred on their account. The sales of unclaimed property appear to have been 
ordered by almost all tl.e eourts, and it deserves consideration whether the 
juiisdictioa in the matter does not require rules to regulate it properly. 
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SECTION IV.— JAILS. 


The total number of jails in His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions Is 20. 

This number does not include the Tehsll lock-ups in which 
Nunikiof jadi. prisoners undcr trial, or thosc Sentenced to Icss than a month’s 

imprisonment, are confined. 


The District Jails are under the supervision of an officer, styled the 
Nazim-i-Adalut, who is the Judicial Assistant to the Talukdar, 
Supervision. Capital are in charge of a Superintendent. 

In the preceding year the Superintendent of the City Jails was appointed Inspector- 
General of District Prisons in addition to his other duties, but his services are 
required so constantly in Hyderabad that he has been unable to proceed to the 
districts, and the appointment is practically in abeyance. 


List of Jails. The following is a list of thejails in His Highness’ Dominions : — 


City Jails. The Central Jail at Chinchelgooda. 

2. The Talib-ud-Dowla Jail. 

3. The Begum Bazaar Jail, situated outside the Cif?)’'. 

4. The Fort Mahomednagar (Golkonda) Jail* 

District Jails. 5 - The Nalgunda Jail 

6. The Nagar^Kurnul Jail. 

7. The Hanumkonda Jail 

8. The Aurangabad Jail 

9. The Birh Jail 

10. The Parbhaini Jail, 

II . The Nander Jail 

12. The Medak Jail 

13. The Indur Jail 

14. The Elgandal Jail, situated at Kareemnuggur. 

15. The Bidar Jail 

16. The Sirpur-Tandur Jail 

17. The Central Jail at Gulberga, 
i8» The Raichur Jail 

, ig.., -The Limugur Jail,' , 

20. The Naldrug jail 


These jails contain not only prisoners sentenced to imprisonment by the 
Criminal Courts established in the Diwani Districts of His 

Class of Prisoners. 

Highness, but also those sentenced by such officers of the Police 
or the Reformed Forces as are cdmpetent to award the punishment of imprisonment. 
In these Jails are also confined offenders tried and punished by British Courts located 
in His Highness’ territory when there is not sufficient , room for, such criminals in 
British prisons; and, lastly, all persons, who, have been# sentenced .to imprisonment by 
the Criminal Court of the Sarfikhas Pistricts^ where fherc are no jails, are sent to 

these : .. ,.1; / 
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At the beginning of the year under report there were 580 prisoners awaiting 
trial. 4,056 under-trial prisoners were admitted during the year, 

Under-trial Prisonere. . ^ S> J 

giving a total for disposal of 4,636 ; of these 2 escaped, 4,098 
were convicted or discharged, and 536 remained at the end of the year, of whom 501 
were males and 35 females. The daily average of under-trial prisoners was 
59y82, In 1293 Fasli the admissions of under-trial prisoners were 011173,824 
notwithstanding that the year extended over 14 months. In that year, however, the 
daily average was very much higher, being 7i4‘05, which would indicate that cases 
were disposed of more expeditiously in 1294 Fasli. 


The figures regarding convicted prisoners are as 

Convicts, 

follows : — 



1 1294 F. 

j 1293 


Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

Balance 

2,857 

165 

3,022 

2,911 

188 


Admitted in current year. 
Transferred from other 

2,838 

1 263 

3,101 

2,806 

286 ! 

3 ,o 9 z 

Jails 

j 



00 



588 

Total 



6,986 

innil 


< 5)779 

Daily Average •*. ... 



2,360*08 


[BB 

2,578*69 


There were thus 3,101 admissions as against 3,092 in the 14 months of 1293 


Fasli, and yet, notwithstanding that the prison population was larger, and the 
period two months shorter, the daily average in 1 294 Fasli is said to have been 
2,36o’o8 as against No explanation has been given of these figures, and it 

would appear that there is an error in the calculation which cannot now be corrected 
for this report, as the largest population in the shortest period must naturally give the 
largest daily average. 

The foregoing number of convicts was disposed of as 

Disposal of prisoners, 

follows : — 



1294 F. 

1293 F- 


Male, 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Transferred fropa 'Other 
Jails ... ' ' 

Executed... ' ... ' 
Dhcharged after -expiry of 
/ 'tiine 

Died' 

Escaped^ ^ ^ ... 

Punishment remitted ^ ... 

I 

1 ' ^9 

I I 

.■'•a , . 

876 

I 

2,814 

151 

29 

1 ' 


j 

*•••#« 

spi 

4 

2,865 

94 

17^ 

, Total' 



3,872 ' 1 

f • . . . 


3.757 

Remained at ' the:' end''; df 
year • 



3. ”4 

' *'®S 7 , 

' 165 

, , ' 3 , 022 ' 
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There is a difference of 13 between the number of convicts transferred to 
and transferred from jails, which is accounted for in the report by this number pro- 
bably being m transit at the end of the year. 

The numbei of deaths, viz,, 151, or, according to another statement m the 
Jail Report, 1 56, is very high, and points to the necessity of 
improved arrangements for the custody of prisoners. No 
,<naly3is has been given of the causes which led to death, except that 20 prisoners in 
the Indur Jail succumbed to cholera. In the Gulberga Jail there were in all 49 
deaths from different causes. The death-rate per mille of prison population was 
^pin 1294 Fasli as against 34 in U93 Fasji. In future reports the causes of deatn 
will be duly shown. 

The total numbei of prisoners admitted to hospital in 1294 Fash was 
17,256 as against 22,975 in the preceding year. No particulars 

Sitk 

have been given regarding the treatment of these prisoners. 

Th? terms of imprisonment to which the prisoners con- 

Jterms of smfU’isoi.iment* 

victed during the year were sentenced js classed as follows : — 


beiifciiced to imprisonment n.ot exceeding i month 48 

Do. do. 3 months u8 

Do. do, 6 months 160 

Do. do. X year 354 

Bo. do. 2 years 377 

Bo. do. 4 do 621 

Bo. do 10 do 353 

Do. do. 14 do 242 

Bo. exceeding 14 years 49 

I)o. iorhfe*,. ... 492 

Tota! 3>£i4 


rmrty-onc prisoners escaped during the year, of whom 13 eiFected rhtir 
escape from inside the jail and 18 while outside 0 in transit 12 

Escapes, 

scaped prisoners were re-arrested during the year, and 57 
prisoners still remained at large ; of these 35 escaped in previous years and 22 m 
the year under report. 

The following statemek, although incomplete by reason of the absence of 


returns, of 'the Western Division, shows, as far as is known, the 
caste of the prisoners admitted to jail during the year. — 


„ Caste. j 

1 

1294 F. 

Percentage 
on whole 
admission. 

1293 F- 

Percentage 
on whok 
admission 

Prisoners 
admitted 
dwimg tht 
year 

Prisoners 
admitted 
during the 
year. 

J^mfeeniedans.., ... ... 

... ... 

OiWSjjf... .. ... .j 

? I'* is#? '■'1 I 

^ #• 4 . 

p .wp 

Ip* p*«. 

1 

686 
1,138 
774 : 

26^4! i 
43 80 : 
. 2979 

685 

», 57 * 

Ss6 

22’ 17 
SO’84 

26-99 

■ ^> 5 $^ 


— -4.. ' ■ 
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The professions or occupations of the prisoner"- e 

•* *(fh i» t ns 

classed as rollows. These and the succeeding figures are j'ih 
intoniplete as regaids the Western Diiision ; — 


Wacandaij and cultn itors 

Fradeib 


1194 \. 

.... 72^ 

30 

1293 i 

-xS 

^rtizins ... 


1 1 

T 

10 f 

Sen nth 


... 2 I Q 

“V ^ 

281 

C'^thtr et ciiDit nns 


.. x, 3 S 3 



Fowl ... 

... 2 ;oS 

3 002 


The following figures show 

i; u^at 

educated and how many illiterate : — 

how min> pnsonei 


1294 r 

I2Q5 r. 

Educated 

151 

552 

Ilhferatc 

2,447 

2,94c 

Total...... 

■ ^^ 9 ^ 

3 C92 

S'xt , With reference to sex, the numbers st 

:aiid thus : — 


1294 F. 

1293 F. 

IMakt 

. 2 83b 

2,806 

2b6 

Female^ 

■ 263 


Total 

. 3,101 

3,092 


The subjoined table shows how many pre\ ious com ictk s 

1 ft\ ous <. /Kts n, 

the prisoners had undergone 


1294 F, 1293 F. 

Once Convicted 2,473 2,^33 

Twjce do 90 226 

Thrice do. 33 ico 

Con\3Cted more than three tunes o 33 


Total 2 398 3 092 


139 males and 2 females were puiiibhed during the year for ofFencts aga 

jail discipline, such as smoking, refusal to uoik, ^ i 

Punishmint«s. 

punishments awarded were as follows : — 


Male, femak. 

Solitary conhiicment . 3 ... 

Reduction of diet •.•>* 2 

Solitary confinement with reduction of diet 4 

Whipping 89 

Others,,....,.. * 15 


In addition, 7 males and i female were committed to Court for trial. 
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These figmea *nust be regarded, not as showing the good behaviour of the 
prisoners, but either the lax discipline in the management of the jails, or omissions 
t ) render coriect returns. It is impossible to believe, for instance, that in the jails at 
Hyderabad, with an average daily population of 852, there should only have been 
43 olFcnces during the year, or taking the figures for Gulberga with an average 
diiH population of 380, there should only ha\e been 5 punishments in the whole 
teat. 


It must be admitted that jail management and discipline in His Highness’ 
Dominions falls verv far short of the standard which is to be desired. All that 
can be said on this point is that measures are now being taken by Government to 
remedy the defects w'hich exist, but the administration of the jails can never be 
placed on a thoroughly satisfactory footing until mofe suitable buildings are 
proy ided, and this, for financial reasons, can only be done gradually as funds are 
provided. 


Diet 


The diet of prisoners in the jails is reported to be as 
follows : — 


Batly 
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Once a wcCiC, 
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The number of prisoners at the end of the year (3,114) were employed as 
follows Simple imprisonment without labour 27, unemployed owing to sickness, 
&c„ 443, engaged on roads, buildings, gardens, &C., 1,576, engaged m grinding 
gmli. 75, engaged in cleaning jails, &c., 548, engaged in printing 39, engaged in 
writing engapd ih tew and eerp«s 18 $- 
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The income and expenditure connected with labor and manufacture are set 

tortii *11 detail below 


Income, 

Cash receipts derived on account of wages or sale- 
pi oceedb of articles manufactured , — 

Rs* 3 P» 

VctualU ic.ali/cd 2 2,C-'0 i; i 1 1 

55, S+? 5 I 

Rs. a p. 

Price of manufactured articles used or 
Consumed m the |aih themselves ... 2 oio 6 

Wages of labour employed in the Jails 59,862 6 4 

Wages of labour employed by other 

Goicnment Departments 7 ^ 

1,19,146 12 4 

Value of articles remaining unsold at the end of the year 32,112 i 3 
Price of raw material in stock... 7,800 2 5 


Total Income Rs 2,16,672 5 o 


Jhxpendttme. 

Rs. a p. 

Balance outstanding at the end of 1293 Fash ... 49,812 8 10 

Cost of articles manufactured and lying in the godowns 

at the beginning of the -vear under report 19,520 4 5 

Cost of raw materials 8,027 to 10 

Cash disbursed in the purchase of raw materials during 

theyeai 21,775 12 4 

Cash disbursed in the purchase and repairs of instru- 
ments 403 I 3 

Salaries of instructors .. . .... 3,577 3 

Do of provisional supemsors 33,560 6 6 

Miscellaneous charges . ..... * . 253 10 0 

Tota^ Expenditure...... i>36,938 i 5 

Profit Rs....... 79,734 3 7 


In some jails the price charged for articles, and which were simply adjusted 
by departmental book entr), was much above the true value, and the foregoing 
estimate of profit would, if the accounts were closely gone into by an expert, probably 
be subjected to considerable reduction. The Gulberga Jail, owing to the interest 
taken in it by the Subadar, is the most advanced as regards manufactures, and indeed 
m every other respect. 
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The total expenses of the Jail Department during the year under report as 
compared with 1293 Fasli is showm in the following statement : — 
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A wragc 
head. 


It will be observed from these figures that the cost per head for each prisoner 
for the vear under report was Rs. 116-2-8, of which the 

expense per . r ^ 

details are as follows 


Rs. a. 5). 


Food 44 10 6 

Clothing 4 TO 3 

Adv-ances on release from jail 064 

Construction and repairs of buildings 4 5 n 

Establishment ’5 Ij I 

Hospital expenses 2 o 5 

Guards 44 4 4 


Total 116 2 8 


During the year under review a Special Committee, consisting of Mr. Palmer, 
Rtforms rfurin-' the Subadars of the Southern and Eastern Divisions, the Judicial 
Secretary to Government and his Assistant, was appointed to 
consider the changes to be made in the rules regarding the internal economy of 
the jails, discipline, &c. A set of new rules was drawn up, and having received 
the sanction of Government, was brought into force during the course of the 
year. Certain retrenchments were also eifected towards the close of the year in 
the expenditure of the Central Jail. A system was introduced of giving to prisoners 
on their discharge a ticket of release so as to protect them from arrest as suspicious 
characters. More recently a Sub-Committee has been appointed to report on 
jail buildings and to submit recommendations for their improvement. 


The most important event in the Jail Administration of the year was a serious 
outbreak that occurred in the Central Jail at Hyderabad, The 

Disturhhnce in tlic ' 

tvtitrai juii, disturbance Originated in the dissatisfaction of the prisoners at 

the new rules which had been lately introduced, prohibiting the use of intoxicating 
drugs. They refused to accept their usual rations, and continued tor two days in 
a refractory state. Under orders of Government . a body of reformed troops was 
despatched to the jail, in order to enforce obedience and to confine the prisoners 
in their cells. Most unfortunately the troops failed to preserve their temper, 
and on some of the prisoners throwing stones, at once fired, killing eleven prisoners 
and wounding 32, of whom 2 subsequently died. The whole occurrence was 
investigated by a Special Commission, and the result was that the reformed troops 
were blamed |i.nd duly puiiished.' The Superiiitendent, Mr. -Gordon,, and Jailor 
Smith were praised for the energy and tact which they had shown. 



CllfjX V.— REGISTRY nON. 

Evccpr “ne regibtiaLion of title-deeds in Municipal ^o^^nsJ tnere is as \et 
.10 system of rcgistiation in His Highness’ Dominions 

SECIION YI.-MUNICIPALirY. 

Municipal go\ ei nmert, in the fall acceptation of the word, dues not t e: 
exist in these Dominions. 

There is a Municipal Commissioner for the City and Suburbs of Hyderabad, 
with Assistants, and a suitable staff of Sanitary Inspectors, a 

‘Number ot Munui- 

> Municipal Engineer, &c. There is also the Chadderghat 

Municipality, and i6 Municipal Committees at the Head-quai ters of Districts, but 
these are all practically Government Departments, entirely controlled and superin- 
tended by Government officials, and with a few minor exceptions drawing their 
incomes from Government sources. Local self-government, including both the 
authority to administer, as well as the responsibility of administration, is unknown, 
ind the so-called Municipalities aiemoie of the nature of State Sanitary Departments 
than Municipalities. 

The reports leceiied of the working of the Municipalities afford re rv 
hrtle information, tspedrliy as regards the details of the improvements can led 
out. 


In the City and Suburban Municipality the total expenditure on new works, 
of which no details have been given, amounted In the year under 

New uork3inCit>. • n ^ r- 

leport lO Rs. 42,188-4-1 as against Rs. 68,863-8-7 expended 
during the 14 months of 1293 FasH. 

On repairs, establishments, purchase of bullocks, and miscellaneous the 
expenditure of the two years was Rs. 1,59,810-9-8 and 

Rcptir$ and Establish- 

Rs. 1,41,108-7-7, respectively, which does not include Rs 15,000 
expended in 1294 Fasli on alterations to the Bolarum Residency. 


Total Expenditure, 


I'he total expenditure under all heads in the two years 
was as follows : — 


1293 Fash 

1 294 


Rs. 2,09,972 o 2 
„ 2,01,998 13 9 



Within the ]ast ten \ears gu it impunemcntb i.tic Ixcn made m the cit’ * .. 

suburbb uf Htdeiabad, btrectb hning been widened, drains n 1 

lni|-io\ mciiLb 

gutteib constructed, and the dail\ iLCumiildtion& of ^ctd^K 
legulaily iemo\^ed. The water-supply and the general sanitation of the cit\ s 
still very defective, but the foinui i-' likely soon to be improved. It has he^ i 
decided to provide the city with a pine suppl) of \\ater either from the c xistii g 
Mir Alum Lake or fiom a new tank to be constructed near iLlpalli, or b’'^ mcc t ^ 
>t a new dam acioss the Musi rivei. The scheme will in all prc^babiiit) ut i 
include supplies fiom each of these souices* The plans and estimates are bei 
prepared under the supervision of Mi, G Palmer, Secretary to Governmentx 
Public Works Department, and it is hopM that dining the cunent year tiuv 
will be completed and the work commenced. The cost is roughly estimated h\ 
IMr, Palmer at from 9^ to 15 lakhs accoiding to which scheme is adopted. 

The income of the Cin Muuiup. bti , ab comparci- w’th 

lie me 

the preceding xear. is a^^ f j'^Ujws — 

I2Q4 Pam. 12Q 5 Fa^I . 




a 

p. 

R- 

a, 

p. 

RrjKtiation ut tuk-decd'' . ....... 

. 24,893 

14 

2 

I -,323 

14 

6 

Xoo7uI 01 land-tax 

2,419 

15 

Dt 

2,231 

0 


Zemindars 

^>936 

3 

6 

2,768 

3 

6 

MmcILuicous., 

.. 16.528 

9 

8 

15,-29 

4 

6 

Fotii Rs .... 

• 4 X "5 

10 

si 

3"-752 

/ 

2-^ 


The income of 1294 bash bears the proportion of i7‘78 per cent to iht 
expenditure of the year, the balance being provided from the General Revenues, 
On the other hand, however, Government tikes the wh Led” the octroi diirc . uid 
IS altogether a gainer by the transaction. 

With regard to the collecticm of Notmml or lanJ-ient, it is shown that there 
are large arrears chiefly on account of obstructions on the pair 

Noozul 

of Nobles in the City. In thib i expect the administratu >n if 
tht Municipality appears in an unsatisfactory light. 

The Chadderghat Municipality is under the control of the Secret rry, Puiil c 
Works Department. This Municipality was formed in the year 

ChaddergMt Mumespa- ^ i ^ 

1290 Fasli (1881), but consists merely of an establishment for 
carrying out sanitary measures and petty works connected therewith. The average 
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a-inual expenditure since its foimation has been Ks, 55,785, Ihe expendituis di’iing 
A\ds Rs. 81,502, m 1294 It -was Rs 68,078. The Budget for 1295 -imouuts 
I . Rs 87,922-8-0 subject to the consideiation of the Geneial Finance Committee 

The juusdiction of the Chaddeighat Municipality extends over 9I squire 
n lies, being the same as that of the Suburban Court. No income is derived bv 
risitioiij and the whole expenditure falls on Government, Much trouble is 
tiequently given by Jagirdars and large land-owneis, who peisistently refuse u 
comply with Municipal regulations. Throughout the Municipality generally the 
assist nice and co-operation of the Police is much needed. Before the establishment 
of the Chadderghat Municipality, sanitary ariangements m the large and rapidh 
inci easing station weie almost entirely neglected The Government has, howevei , 
duiing the last hve years given a powerful impetus to this very important matter, but 
It is considered that the time has come for the Chadderghat Municipality to be so 
oigamzed as to become m due course self-supporting. At present it is entirely 
dependent on Govei nment for its income ; the cost of sanitary measures, stree 
lighting, and watering, which should properly fall on the owners and occupiers of 
I ind and houses, being defrayed by Government. 

A set of rules for the formation of a Committee and the gradual attainment 
of this object has been drawn up by the Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, and is now under consideration. The receipts during the year were 
only Rs. 285-11-6, as follows ■ 


Fines 

Sale of property 
Sale of manure 


Rs. a, p 
159 j b 
380 
123 o 0 


Total .285 II 6 


The following statements show the works completed and in progress during 
the year 



OHADDERGHAT MUNICIPALITY. 

STATEMENT showing Works completed during the year 1294 Fasli. 
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Dibtriit Miiniu|n!itics» 


Up to the ist Khoordad 1294 hash, District Municipaiitics weie x^orked 
as a separate Department under the Sadr-ui-Maham Miscella- 
neous Department. As in the Chadderghat Municipality, 
almost their entire cost has been borne by Government. In the towns of Gulberga 
and Aurungabad, however, a great advance has been made, and these Munici- 
palities have been made to some extent self-supporting. On the date named above 
the District Municipal Department was amalgamated with the Public Woiks 
Department, and, whilst petty works that were formerly carried out by the 
Municipal Department are now carried out by the Public Works Department, 
under the power of sanction conferred onSubidars and Taluqdars, a special grant 
to each head-quarter town of the Districts is given by Government for sanitary 
purposes. These grants amount in the aggiegate to Rs. 49,272 P^f annum, 
averaging Rs. 3,080 each for 16 towns, and the grants vary from Rs. 1,200 to 
Rs, 7,200 for each town according to its size and importance. This expenditure 
is included in that of the Public Works Department proper. 


It is contemplated to extend, as soon as possible, the self-supporting system 
to all these towns, and to form Municipal Committees and institute Local Funds 
in each. The rules drawn up by the Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, and now under consideration, can be made generally applicable in all 
instances with the necessary modifications to suit local circumstances. 

SECTION VII.— MILITARY. 


The military forces in His Highness’ Government are composed of the 
Regular Troops, the City Troops, the Golkonda Brigade, and the Irregular Troops ; 
there are also the Sarf-i-khas and Palgah Troops, but as these are not under the orders 
of Government they are not referred to in detail in this report. 


The Regular Troops under the command of Major Nevill are composed of 
two horse batteries of four guns each, four regiments of Cavalry, 
ReguUr Troops. whlch, the African Cavalry, is on the Government 

system, and the other Lancer Regiments on the Silladarl system, 3 regiments of 
Infantry, one Infantry Depot, one Garrison Band, and one Garrison Cavalry Band. 

The average strength of the Regulars during 1294 Fasli was as follows 


t i 


Head- Quarters 

Artillery 

Cavalry 


f Combatants I'oo 

1 Non-Combatants 54*00 

I Combatants 261*00 

I Non-Combatants 148*50 

1 Combatants 1193*65 

Non-Combatants 493*73 

r Combatants 1915’ 50 

In&utry J Musicians So'gi 

( Non-Combatants 210*33 

DenAt j Combatants 50*66 

" I Non-Combatants 6o*oo 

Cavalry Band | Musicians 40*08 

I 23-00 

G— - { Tlf 

|Clo^|rig pepartment. Non-Combatant^. 1^*00 
Medical do, Nofi-dombatante,,*......*.....,.. 1^*06 

E^^poaii CJofiimandtag | Getobat^ts .Jdw.,. .1. ... ... 49 82 

KoR-Oowb^tants.,.,,., r*oo 

6*58 


Cadets .... 


Medleai Oi|ceA. 




|i0.,O© 



Die I utal civcicige strength of combatants was thus 

Aitillery 261 

Cavaliy a, 193 

Infantiy j^59^5 

Depot 50 

Luiopcan Oihccis 4-9 


Fotil .. 354^8 


The troops art quartered as follows 

Aitillei V. 

j 

Afiican Cavaliy Guaicl. 


Head Quarters, Hvdcia- 

bad. 


1st Regt Lanccis. 
31 d Regt. do. 

1st Regt Infant! V. 
j 2nd Regt. do. 
j Infant! y Depot. 
iGarn^on Band. 


Do Cavali \ Band. 
'2nd Regt Lancei--. 

* ^I 5 ctachmcnt 31 d Infantiy 

Shoiapur 3id Regt. Infant! v. 


In addition to the Regular Troops, there are three regiments of Infantry, 
"utz.^ 4th, 5th and 6th, known as City Re-organized Troops, 
City Troopi.. Although not strictly Regular Troops, the 4th and 6th Regiments 
are included in the Budget of the Regular Troops* These two Regiments are each 
700 strong, and are armed, equipped, &c., in the same manner as the Regulars. They 
are commanded respectively by Captains Finglas and Griffin, and are quite Independent 
of each other and of the Commandant of the Regulars, but matters which the 
Commanding Officers cannot deal with are referred to the Military Secretary, Regular 
Troops, for the orders of Government. The 5th Regiment; with a strength of 300, 
is much in the same position as regards control and discipline, but being the Minister’s 
own regiment, the funds for its maintenance are drawn from His Excellency’s 
private Treasury, and are not provided for in the Budget of the State. 


The cost of the Regular Troops, including the 4th and 6th Regiments, 
amounted in 1294 Fasli to Rs. 16,61,993. 


A Brigade, composed of meif taken from the Irregulars, has lately been 
formed at Golkonda .under the command of Afsur Jung Bahadur, 
the Strength of #hich is — 


Colkonda Bnpdet 


I Regiment Cavalry *..300 

I Regiment Infantiy 900 (cf winch 200 are undisciplined). 

Gjuuiexs .,.,..,.80 1 


Allliough not forming a part of the Brigade, the same Officer commands 
the Mysoani-^egiment, 1,059 strong, sirhich was formed somq yegrs ago by the late 
Minister with the object of enlisritig and bringing under discipline Rohillas and 
some other classes who, when un^jjtployed# wca-e a danget and trfwtblb to the State. 

The Ifiegular Levies of thf as reraaflM by 4113 , Excellency the 

' y _ U Idinisterma speebh^i'^'flmrdly deserve the name 

in chafgd c|f |VIajor Gough, 

Milhatt n j»ore>sj|«®lia^^ly effected. 



RETURN OF IRREGULAR TROOPS. 
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The total strength of these troops is shown in the following statement : — ^ 
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4 Waggons. ...... ...... ..... ...... ...... ..... ...... 4 Waggons. 

1 Standard*.. ...... . ... ...... ...... ...... i Standard. 

74 Bullocks,.. ...... .... ... .. 74 - Bullocks. 

3 Drummers, ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... 3 Diummers, 

22 Camels ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... 22 Camels, 
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It will be seen from these figures that the total number recorded as com- 
batants is 20,820 with 3,435 horses and 9 guns, See., the annual cost, as stated by 
the Accountant-General, being Rs. 49,24,240. 

Of the total number of Irregular Troops, there are 5,250 located at various 
places of importance in the districts (details of which are given in the Appendices), 
the remainder of the force being kept at and about the city. 

The Cavalry consist of numerous bodies of men, varying in number from 2 
to 514, which are under the command of 123 Jemadars, having no subordinate officers 
under them. These Jemadars are, in most cases, men of good family and position, 
whose ancestors have, either by services rendered, or by the presentation of nuzzeranas, 
been rewarded with the grant of a certain number of assamees. The increase in the 
numbers of the Irregular Troops appears to have been brought about in many 
instances by the system of nuzzerana, whereby wealthy adventurers took advantage 
of the pecuniary embarrassments of the State to gain status and influence. 

In many cases the Jemadars, in addition to the amount allowed by Govern- 
ment for the payment of men and keep of horses, draw special allowances for 
maintaining elephants equipped with either howdahs or umbarees for State occasions, 
or for the expenses of Mianas, in view to the upholding of their dignity. 
The allowances of Jemadars vary, of course, with the strength of their Jumeyuts, 
and the amounts range from Es, 40 to Rs. 2,0c 0. The sum paid by Grovernment 
for the upkeep of a Trooper in the Cavalry varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 35. The 
rule is that the Bargeer Sowar should receive one-third of the above amount, but 
there is no doubt that this is a matter of private arrangement with the Jemadars, 
some of whom make more liberal terms with their men than others. 

The Infantry is divided Into the several classes shown above. 

The Barjowans (composed almost entirely of Deccaneeg) comprise fifty-one 
so-called regiments, under officers designated “ Coomandans,” apparently a corrup- 
tion of the French word ‘Commandant,” which was, no doubt, in use when the 
Government employed French Officers, 

The status enjoyed by the “ Coomandans” varies considerably, a few ot 
them being men of some influence and position, whilst others are as insignificant 
as are their regiments. Some of the regiments have so dwindled away as to be 
almost effaced. For instance, there is sometimes an establishment consisting in all 
of ftifse fken, which is still called a fegimbnt. Of the fifty-one regiments, there are 
twenty-ffirie less than fifty strong, only fourteen oon&lft more than too men, whilst 
there are only se^en which can muster over 30d, the ' of all having 2,049 

men. » . ; 1! 
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The private of the line, or Barjowan, is poorly paid, for he only draws 
Rs, S-I2-0 per niensero, six annas out of which is deducted to meet the cost of his 
clothing when such is supplied, which is at very irregular periods. The pay of 
Havildars is but Rs. 7 to Rs. 8, and that of Jemadars and Subadars Rs. 12 to Rs. 18. 

For arms, they are supplied, some with city-made muskets and bayonets, 
some with the old “ Brown Bess” from the British Arsenal, ■ and some with ancient 
flintlock muskets, the Brown Bess being the only weapon safe to use. It may be 
mentioned that the supply of the city-made muskets to the Regular Troops has 
been long discontinued, since they were comdemned by a Committee. 

The pay of Coomandans ranges from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100, One or two, 
however, of the more important of these officers, with comparatively strong 
regiments, draw as much as Rs. 350. 


It is hoped that gradually several of these old and poorly-paid Coomandans 
will be pensioned, and several of their regiments amalgamated into one or two of a 
strength that will render them more manageable and useful. 


The Arabs, of whom it has been above stated there are 6,035, divided 
into Jumeyuts of varying numbers, ranging from 2 101,348. 

Arabs. 

There are fifty Jemadars with subordinate officers, designated 
Chaooses and Mintharafas. The allowances of the Jemadars vary from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 1,200 per mensem, according to the strength of their Jumeyuts. They are 
generally men of good family, some being pure bred natives of Arabia, and others 
descendants of such who have been born in Hyderabad. Some few of them have 
acquired considerable wealth, and have had extensive money dealings in Hyderabad, 
both with private individuals and, formerly, with the Government. The pay of the 
Chaoos is from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50, and the Mintharaf Rs. 50. Privates get Rs. 12, 
if natives of Arabia, and Rs. 8 if country-born. 

The Arabs ate, aimed a good deal according to their own taste, but as a rule 
they all carry the native match-lock, sword a^d shield, with daggers ad lihitum. 


, The Scifidees, df^whom/there are at pfi^ent nearly 1949 employed in the Irre- 
' Sciutes ' SFfarvTrQpps, were first epteptaineddoring the reign of the Nizam' 
'■' i ' ,SecMnderJah,;';a;bo9t,eightf7ears*;agq.;^:''At,.the:'time referred to, 
tvyo brothers from Hyderabad, Scinde, made their appearance in ; Hyderabad, and 
havinggot,hrto fS'Vour with the., Nipam,'Obta^^.f9:^ tJt?^sdwes, apd a few others 


ftom theitcopptry, military As a matter pf 

^eir natiqnahtyj, vvho, 

by aid Of local ^ eh^ped in ’thej service. 
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These troops appear to have distinguished themselves in some military operaricns 
against a fort in the Khammam districts in the time of Rajah Chundoo LaL 
The Scindees are paid at the rate of Rs. 9 and 7 respectively for pure natives of 
Scinde and those born in these Dominions, The Duffadais draw from Rs. 1 2 to ; 5., 

Under the designation “ Burkundaz” it will be seen that 604 men .tre 
BurkumiazatidAiigoie. returned. The meaning of this term is matchlock men. 

The “ Aligolc,” who are armed similarly to the Burkundaz, were origin.d'y 
composed entirely of the Shiah sect of Mahomedans. Hence their name, which 
means followers of Ali.” 

Of the other classes included in the Infantry, whose numerical strength is 
trifling, no special mention seems called for, their designations referring to the 
country to which they belong or whence they originally came. 

Until of late years the Government exercised but little check over the payment 
of the Irregular Troops. There was no regular monthly distribution of pay, nor, in 
fact, any established system. Some officers in command drew their pay through the 
Sherishtadars, some through the Peshkar, and others again direct from the Treasury- 
The monthly submission of Muster Rolls was not enforced. The pay w’as issued 
according to the demand of whoever might happen to be the recognized authority for 
the .time being, and so long as the fixed amount was not exceeded no further scrutiny 
was exercised over the distribution. The Sherishtadars, Nakeebs and Jemadars, 
of course, profited largely by the absence of system, whilst the sepoy and sowar had, 
to be content with whatever was given them, no means of redress being open to them. 
In many cases they did not even know what amount of pay they were entitled to. 
The Jemadar was supreme and unfettered In the authority with which he was en- 
trusted by Government. Any check or interference in bis proceedings would have 
been considered by him a disgrace and loss of “ dignity.” 

The Jemadar or his ancestors having given a nuzzerana to the Government, 
in his turn took his nuzzerana before filling up vacancies ; when fines were imposed, 
the amount was appropriated by him instead of being credited to Government. 

The corruption and abuses existing in the Irregular Troops, as well as in most 
other Departments of the State at the commencement of Sir Salar Jung’s adminis- 
tration, at length came to be dealt with by that distinguished Minister. 

’ ' ',The first attempt -at, reform was the appointment of Nazum-i-Jumeyut, ,an 

' official whose duty it ■<mitO;,'eXet6ise', a 'general supertision over 

the Insular Troops, and':.; ■ Moulvi ■ Mahomed was 

/the .first to be appomted^A; TiinT^^ (to the duties of which be- 



appears to have brought considerable activity and energy) was the establishment of 
certain recognized rates of pay to the lower ranks, the submission of monthly 
pay abstracts, reports of enlistments, discharges, transfers, promotions or reductions, 
and the granting of leave. 

The pay of the establishments then came to be disbursed through the Nazum- 
i-Jumeyut instead of being paid over in a lump sum to the Jemadars, and a form of 
muster roll was also brought into use. Two or three of the more important of the 
Arab Jemadars, including Sultan Nawaz Jung, have, however, been jnade exceptions, 
and are alllowed to disburse their men's pay themselves, 


■ These reforms, as a matter of course, resulted in considerable benefit to 
Government, and relief to the ranks. Comniittees were then formed to enquire 
Into disputes, to exercise control over discharges of men, and new establishments, to 
cast old and wornrout horses, and to replace the?n by serviceable ones. Under the 
operation of these measures many irregularities and abuses were checked ; the 
tyranny and oppression of Jeniadars was to sopie extent prevented, and much 
expense saved to Goyernnient, 

Under such a state of things it cannot be expected that much attention has 
been given to drill and discipline. With the exception of one pr two of the line 
regiments, parades are not even thought of, and the appearance of the rnep, except 
on the annual march past or Ipngpr, Is considered a matter of no importance. 


The duty of the Infantry of the line (B^rjowaps) consists chiefly in furnish- 
Duties of Troops. ing miscellaneous guards, of which, besides those around His 

Barjowans, Hlghiiess’ Palace, and on public offices, there is a very large 

number employed for private as well as Governrnent purposes, and on these guards 


the men once mounted rernain in piany cases for years together without being 
relieved ! A return lately called for shows that the number of guards furnished 
in the city 1,018, comprising 4,839 pnen. It is the 

Minister’s desire : that |hany of these guards should be reproved as being quite 
uncalled for, and steps are being taken to cany out these instructions. 


The duty pf the Arabs is to ipount guard at the houses and offices of their 
Jemadars and certain of the city nobles ; to epcort them through 


ItifiinMyo the streets of fhe city ; and to take charge of Government 

Ireasure at |)istrict Tfeaspries, and in transit to the Sadr Treasury. In this 
litter duty the - Jpfantry of the, line likewise take a part. Thew . troops are also 
tegely .epiployed jOn various escort duties, and in guarding;-^prisoners. They are 
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The Cavalry are chiefly utilized as escorts, not so much on Government 
duty as on private sowarees, little attention being paid to their 

Cav'iiry. 

dress, accoutrements or horses, as is clearly evidenced by their 
slovenly and unsoldierlike appearance. 

During the year under report Rs. 16,097 saved in the expendi- 

ture in the Military Secretary’s Office, Rs. 75,945-9 on the Troops, and Rs. 6,900 in 
the allowances to the Sherishtadars, The Munsab Department has also been 
transferred from the head of Irregular Troops, and this, with other transfers, has 
nominally reduced the expenditure on military forces by Rs. 20,40,922, 

Arrangements are in contemplation for getting rid of a considerable 
number of old and worn-out officers and men, some on pensions, and by discharging 
some with a fair gratuity. In these cases It is proposed to make a rule of 
appointing a relative to some vacancy either in the Irregular Troops or in the 
Police, so that the change may result in as little hardship as possible. Hitherto it 
has been customary to receive back into the Irregular troops all old and worn- 
out men discharged as unfit for further service in the Regular Troops, provided 
that they have done over twenty years’ service with the latter, and provided that 
they were originally transferred to the Regular from the Irregular Troops. These 
old and worn-out men are appointed to any suitable vacancy that may be available, 
and their addition to the numbers has for a long time constituted one of the 
obstacles in carrying out the reductions desired by Government. As the number 
of men left in the Regular Troops qualified for entertainment in the Irregular 
Troops, is now nearly exhausted, this difficulty, which has gradually diminished, will 
soon be entirely removed. There is, however, no doubt that an appointment 
under some Jemadar in the Irregular Troops has, owing to the paternal character of 
the Government, come to be looked forward to by many as a final refuge for the 
destitute. 

Numbers of young men in reduced circumstances and with some claim to 
the protection of Government have been appointed to an 
establishment called the Moothfurkhat, of which mention has 
already been made. Once appointed to the Moothfurkhat, they draw their allow- 
ances, keep a horse to ride at processions and on gala days, but, with a few 
exceptions, perform no sort of duty whatever. This department contains a motley 
gathering of members, military and non-military, some of whom were females, 
who, in the absence of male heirs, had been provided for by Government. It has, 
however, now been thought proper to discontinue the IrtGlusipn of these females 
in the strength of the Irregular Troops.' 
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Another class v7iio may be considered bad bargains for the Government is 
designated Imtyazi, The number of Inityazis is 443, some of 

whom receive high rates of pay varying trom Rs. 40 to Rs. 500, 
and are not expected to perform any duty. They are generally relatives of the 
Jemadars and other persons who have influence with the Government. Their 
iiilowances, like those of the Moothfurkhat, go a considerable way to swell the 
figures, which incorrectly represent the military expenditure of the State. 

The management of the Irregular Troops is -conducted under the immediate 
supervision of the Muin-ul-Maham, to whom all questions of 
importance are submitted with the opinion of the Military 
Secretary. The Muin-ul-Maham either disposes of subjects laid before him, 
or sends them for the orders of the Ministez*. The immediate head of the Irregular 
IToop.s is the Nazum-i-Jumeyut, who is responsible for the observance by the 
Jeznadius azrd Coomandans of order azid regularity. His reports are made to 
(vovernizient through the Military Secretary, who is responsible for the orders of 
Govermment being fully communicated and thoz*oughly carried out. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 


SECTION I.— GENERAL PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Public Works Department has been in existence since the year 1277 

Fasli, and has from time to time been re-organized according as 

Original constitution. 

the requirements of the State have demanded, and with the 
view of improving the efficiency of the Department with due regard to its econo- 
mical working. On its first organization it was placed under the chief executive 
control of Mr. William Marrett, who previously had held the position of Superin- 
tendent of Roads under the British Resident. 

In the year 1280 Fasli His Excellency the late Minister, acting under the 
advice of the Resident, placed the Department under the charge of a European 
F.ngineer as Secretary to Government, and, about a year afterwards, the services of 
some 10 English Engineers were engaged, who were most of them placed in charge 
of Districts, one of them, Mr. Haskoll, being appointed Superintending Engineer 
or chief executive officer of the Department. 

In the year 1282 Fasli the services of the European Secretary to Government 
were dispensed with, and the post was conferred on Mr. M. H. Wilkinson, who 
had previously held the appointment of Principal of the Civil Engineering College, 
In 1283 Fasli the desirability of extending the State Railway in the direction of 
Chanda and of the Singarenni coal-fields having been brought prominently to light, 
a special Railway Survey Department was organized, and Mr. Haskoll was placed 
in charge of it with a suitable staff, including two European Engineers, under him. 
Mr. G. Palmer succeeded Mr. Haskoll as Superintending Engineer. 

Up to the year 1285 Fasli (^^ 75 ) the Department had beenworkedon th',.- 

District system, that is to say, an Engineer was placed in charge 

' 12S5 FasH. ; i* ' ' j 

' '' 'of all ,the^ Public Works " each’: District*, It' was; fpiind, 

however,: thit with i 8 Districts thus to be provided for^ the Executive staff of the 
Department wife hot St enough to provide a ‘fhovdughly eompeteht Engineer for 
each, and it was -therefore dedddd to- select the five most Compe’fent men and place 
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>nt; 111 charge of each of the five Divlsiotis into which the State was at that time 
lu 'ded. At the same time an Engineer was to remain in charge of each District, 
hut he was to carry on his work under the direct orders and guidance of the 
Itugirseer in. charge of his Division. Thus it was considered that superior profes- 
■>. laal supervision would be available on works throughout the country. 

This system was put in force and continued until the year 1288 hash (1878), 
when it was considered that an equally efficient establishment 

Fash _ _ . . , . 

could be maintained at a less cost, by doing away with District 
It'igineers and placing the Divisional Engineer in sole charge of his Division, with a 
3Lt table staff of Assistant Engineers and Subordinates under h’m, whom he could 
I'lace in charge of the different works in the Division without reference to Districts,, 
uid thus utilise to the fullest extent the professional strength of the Department, 
which hitherto had been somewhat wasted by the necessity of placing an 
Engineer in charge of each District regardless of whether the expenditure on works 
in that District was sufficient to warrant the appointment of a separate officer or not. 
I'his system of working was in force when the present Administration commenced. 

In the year 1282 Fasli (187?) Municipalities were started In all the District 
head-quarter towns of the Dominions and in several other 

Municipalities 

important towns. These Municipalities were not self-support- 
ing, but funds were granted in each case on an annual Budget Estimate, and aii 
nfficer was appointed to each Municipality as Municipal Engineer or Inspector, to 
superintend the works that were carried out. These works consisted for the most 
part of cleansing streets, thoroughfares, drains, &c., constructing and repairing roads 
within the limits of the towns themselves, and occasionally the construction or repair 
of roads leading from important towns to the main trunk roads. Also the repairs 
of such Government buildings within the towns that had not been constructed by or 
were not under the maintenance of the Public Works Department, 

These Municipalities were worked by a separate Departnient, under which 
was also placed the Municipality of the City of Hyderabad and its suburbs. 

The Municipality in each District was placed immediately under the charge 
of the 1st Talukdar, who, it was intended, should be assisted by a Committee of five 
or six members, all of whom were to be appointed by Government, 

A great difficulty was always experienced as regards small works, such as 
, petty repairs to tanks, irrigation channelSj buildings, &c„ that 

CSiant for imull works* 

f were too numerous to make it possible for the Public Works 

look after them, ajod which did not corpe within the Jqrfer 
warHs cla^ lind#/ rfeead of 
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“ Mahramat,” (repairs) and a sum of Rs. 2,00,600 was annually allowed in the P. W, 

Department Budget to meet the outlay on them. The estimates for these works were 

sent by the Talukdars to the Superintending Engineer, whose duty it was to pass them ; 

but as he was not in a position either to check these numerous small estimates, 

or to inspect the works when they were carried out, the system was not a good one, 

and it was found that much money was wasted or spent without proper control. 

* 

To remedy this evil, in the year 1288 Fasli (1878) another Department was 
instituted called the Abpashi Department, and the Rs. 2,00,000 

Abpaslii Department, 

allowed in the P. W. Department Budget for “ Mahramat” woiks 
was transferred to this new Department. It was placed immediately under the 
Revenue Department, and two or three professional Engineers were appointed to 
it, and the services of the Municipal Engineers and Inspectors were also utilised 
by it ; the latter, however, had still their Municipal duties to perform. 


Thus, when the present Administration commenced, works, all of which might 
more or less be classified as Public Works, were being carried out by three different 
Departments, i.e . — 

1. The Public Works Department. 

2 . The Municipal Department. 

3 . The Abpashi Department. 

It was also found that a great deal of friction existed between the Revenue 

Difficulties in working PubHc Works Departments, which did not permit of the 

Departmiipt. Utilisation of the professional element in the latter. It 

was impossible to blame one Department more than the other for this state of affairs, 
and It could only be hoped that some new scheme might be found by which the 
difficulty could be removed. The Revenue Department was inclined to carry out 
as much work as possible by means of the Municipal and Abpashi Departments, 
which worked directly under its own orders, and to leave only large and important 
works to the P. W. Department ; but the professional element in the Municipal and 
Abpashi Departments was not of a high class, whilst the Government was not 
always prepared to sanction expenditure on such important works as the Revenue 
Department deemed alone should be entrusted to the P. W. Department. It was also 
very difficult to draw the line between the two classes of works, and the Abpashi 
Department frequently found itself unable to cope with works that the Revenue 
Department were unwilling to hand over to the Public Works Department, 

In order that a better understanding might be brought about, a Committee 
was formed, consisting of the head ofijcsals of both the Revenue 
Recent otgimeattott Departments, and this Committee was directed to 

enquire fully into the subject and to submit their opinion to Government with the 
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of any scheme that they might think fit to put forward. The result was the 
submission of a scheme that comprised the following important alterations : — 


1 The amalgamation of the Public Works, Municipal, and Abpashi Depart- 
ments into one Department to be called the P. W. Department. 

2. Placing the P. W, Department subordinate to the Revenue Department, 
so far as regards the initiation of "works and the general arrangement 
as regards expenditure in the Districts, granting at the same time 
increased powers to Subadars and Talukdars to sanction estimates 
for works, so that those works which were formerly carried out by 
the Municipal and Abpashi Departments could be at once attended 
to without the delay inseparable from reference to higher authority, 
and under properly qualified supervision. 


3. Maintaining at the same time the integrity of the P. W. Department as a 
professional Department, the members of which should be responsible 
to the heads of their own Departments, in all professional details. 


This scheme was approved, and, with His Highness’s sanction, a re-organi- 
zation of the Departments concerned was put in force in accordance with it. 

Under this re-organization the Secretary to Government, P. W. Department, 

Constitution under re- WilkinsoH, was promoted to the rank of Consulting 

organization. Engineer to Government. The Superintending Engineer, Mr. 

G. Palmer, was made Secretary to Government in the P. W. Department, and his 
place as Superintending Engineer was taken by Mr. Rai Munnulal, who had for 
some years been Assistant Secretary to Government under Mr. Wilkinson. The 
system of District Engineers was again reverted to, because it was thought that by 
the amalgamation of the three Departments the w'orks in each District would be 
sufficiently numerous to require the appointment of these officials, but in order to 
maintain the efficient supervision that had been exercised by the late Divisional 
Engineers, the officers that had held that position were appointed Inspecting Engi- 
neers, and the duty was thrown upon them of frequently travelling through their 
Divisions and inspecting the works that were being earned out therein, issuing 
instructions and giving advice when necessary, and reporting on the works fully 
and frequently to the Superintending Engineer. The Inspecting Engineers had, 
however, no actual executive charge, and the District Engineers corresponded direct 
with the Superintending Engineer. 

The additional number of hands thus brought into the P. W. Department 
from the old Municipal and Abpashi Departments rendered it possible to appoint 
an 
the 



|o^take change of the works in hearly every important Taluk, and thus 
* :.,A 1 !.:, M T ^ |jtio>«4ded for, i. prorlsionfl Codb of 
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Rules was drawn up for the guidance of all the officials concerned. The re-organi- 
zation was commenced on the ist Isfundar 1294 FaslI, and by the ist Khoord^d 
of the same year the necessary changes and new appointments had all been effected. 

It Is satisfactory to observe that the new scheme has so far worked success- 
fully, Inasmuch as the friction between the Revenue and P. W. Depai tments appears 
to have disappeared. Two other changes of an important nature have however 
shown themselves to be necessary. 

The Inspecting Engineers havmg each made several tours of inspection, it 
was found that little benefit was derived from their mere 

Inspecting Engineeib* 

Inspection reports. District Engineers were not directly res- 
ponsible to the Divisional Engineers, and the latter were unaware of whit 
correspondence went on between the former and the Superintending Engineer. 
The size of a division also was too great to allow of inspection at sufficiently 
frequent intervals to ensure compliance with all the advice and suggestions that 
the Inspecting Engineers might hawe given ; and In short it was felt that the full 
benefit of the professional services of four of the senior Officers of the department 
could not be derived, unless executive responsibility for all the works earned out m 
their respective divisions was throve n upon them. 

The Subadars all agreed in this view, and it has therefore been deemed 
advisable to revert to the designation of Divisional Engineer, and to direct that these 
officers shall have executive charge of, and be held fully responsible for, all works 
in their divisions, and that all correspondence between head-quarters and the 
districts should pass through them. 

The other change is the amalgamation of the offices of the Secretary to 
Government, P* W. Department, and of the Superintending Engineer into one office. 

The P. W. Department had, like other departments, from the year 1280 to the 
year 1294 Fasli (1870 to 1884), been worked under the orders 

Salr-ul-Maham abolishe'd, *17 

of a Sadr-ul-Maham, The Sadr-ul-Maham, as m other depart 
ments, required a separate office distinct from that of the Secretary to Government 
The Superintending Engineer was also styled Secretary to the Sadr-ul-Maham 
and his was the office in which the share of the business of the department 
that fell to the Sadr-ul-Maham was conducted. There were thus two large offices at 
head-quarters, namely, that of the Superintending Engineer and Secretary to the 
Sadr-ul-Maham or Chief Executive Office and that of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment or Chief Control Office. These offices naturally had much correspondence 
with each other, and It was evident that if the two offices could be combined in one, 
much time and labour would be saved and a considerable reduction In the cost of 
establishment effected. His Excellency the late Sir Salar Jung was strongly In favour 
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of this amalgamation, but so long as the post of Sadr-ul-Maham remained, it was 
impossible to deprive that Minister of a distinct office. 


When however the appointment of Sadr-ul-Maham was done away with, and 
Mu.vui-M->h-,m Muin-ul-Maham substituted for it, a separate office became 

ipp>int(.ii. longer necessary, and arrangements were soon made for amalga- 

mating the two. This amalgamation has just been effected, and the Secretary to 
Government, P. W, Department, reports that it is working well, and promises to 
prove a very successful and advantageous change. The saving effected on the origi- 
nal cost of the two offices is Rs. 1,044 month, or Rs. 12,528 per annum. The 
change from Inspecting to Divisional Engineers necessitated an increase in the office 
establishments of these officers, and it was found that slight increases had to be 
made in the office establishment of the Hyderabad District and in the Account 
Branch of the General Office. When all these changes had been effected, the uett 
saving was found to be Rs. 410 per month, or Rs. 5,028 per annum. Although 
this is not a large amount, it is fully expected that a great improvement in the 
working of the department will result from the change, and that further reductions 
will be possible before long. 


It may be mentioned here that a copy of the whole re-organization sherae 
for the P. W. Department was sent to the Resident, and Mr. Cordery was 
pleased to comment upon it and to make some very valuable suggestions as to the 
future working of the department. Amongst other things, he advocated the aboli- 
tion of the appointment of Consulting Engineer and his establishment, the amalga- 
mation of the two head-quarters offices into one, and the distribution of the 
work now done by the Superintending Engineer amongst the officers in charge 
of divisions, leaving them to correspond direct with the Secretary to Government. 

Mr. Cordery also commented on the proportions borne by the cost of 
establishment to the expenditure on works, and in the establish- 

Rest lent s advice 

ment itself of the cost of '• Direction” to “ Executive,” and these 
he showed did not compare favourably with other similar departments in India. It 
was with the view of improvement in these respects that he offered his suggestions. 
The Minister quite concurs in Mr. Cordery’s views, and although it is not for several 
reasons feasible to put them all in force at once, he considers that all future changes 
in the department should be made with the view of doing so as soon as possible. 

Soon after the re-organization of the P. W. Department, the Searetary to 

Government was instructed to prepare a report on the working 
R.port on 17 ytars woik. expenditure of the department since its institution in 1277 

pasli, covering a period of 17 years. This report is very full and exhaustive, and 
conts^to? information of much value as a State record. It shows that during the 
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period reported on, the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,64,12,44.3, which was 


distributed as follows : — 

H. S. Rs. 

Original Woik., 48,20,627 

Repairs 67 28,665 

Tools and Plant 85,022 

Establishment 47,“8,i2i 


Total,., 

The details of the first t\\ o of these heads are — 

Oiigipal Woiks. 

Rs. 

1,64,12,443 

Rcpaiis. 

R . 

Alilitait Buildinas 

-1, 31558(3 

2.10,148 

Cuil Buildings 

14,93,9(3^ 

3,16,119 

Inigation 

12,115614. 

34,35,153 

Conimunications 

145^8,231 

26.3-074 

Mibcellaneoub Public Impio\cincntb.., 

48,20,627 

1,29,671 

67,285665 


The Resident very kindly commented on this report also. After stating that 
he considered the report to be a record of steady and and beneficial progress from the 
infancy of the department to the present time, he proceeded to criticise the variation 
from year to year In the percentage of establishment to works, which he considered 
should be more uniform ; he then discussed the expenditure under the different heads 
of Irrigation, Roads, Civil Buildings, &c., and after pointing out some variations that 
appeared to him to exist in the relative importance that had been from time to time 
attached to each of these heads, he commented on the importance that should always 
be attached, first, to irrigation works, as benefiting Government by the revenue 
derived from them, and then, as of scarcely less importance, to roads, more parti- 
cularly at the present time to the Railway feeders required by the rapid extension 
of the Railway, He deprecated top large an expenditure under present circum- 
stances on civil buildings, and expressed his opinion that a more methodical system 
of allotting grants for expenditure under main heads should be adopted. 


Mr, Cordery also called attention to the variation of expenditure on public 
works as compared with the population of divisions, and pointed out that this should 
receive more attention, so that the whole country should benefit more equally by the 
expenditure ; he noticed the absence of information as to the actual revenue derived 
fiom irrigation works, and suggested that a special branch of theP. W. Department 
should be organized to examine and estimate for all important works of this 

I 

nature, the construction of which would prove beneficial. 


Under the head of Roads, Mr. Cordery appreciated the difficulty experienced 
by the department in maintaining in good order so large a number of miles on the 
comparatively small grant that can be allov^ed, and suggested that the efforts of the 
P. W. Department should be confined to keeping in order the main trunk roads, 
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those leading to the surrounding British territory and the Railway feeders. 
The smaller feeders to these roads and other district roads might be left to the 
Revenue authorities to maintain. 

His Highness’ Government is much indebted to Mr. Cordery for his useful 
criticisms and suggestions, and the Secretary to Government, P. W. Department, 
has been directed to bear them in mind and act as much as possible upon them 
in the future administration of the department. The principal tables in this report 
are reprinted in the Appendices. 

Six months of the year 1293 had elapsed when the present Administration 
began, and as it is difficult to separate the expenditure that was 
Work ofiast two years, during the fitst half of 1 293 fiom that incurred during 

the second half, a general statement of the whole of the work done in 1293 
has been prepared with a similar statraent as regards the year 1294. 

Table 1. 

STATEMENT of Expenditure in the Public Works Department for 


the year 1293 Fasli. 


Heads. 

Original, 

Repairs. 

Total, ' 

Grand Total. 

Percentage 
to Total 
Cost. 

. f Military Works 

1 Civil Buildings 

2 Irrigation Works 

^ ! Roads 

^ J Miscellaneous Public Im- 
^ ^ provements 

S . Total... 

■3 j Establishment chargeable to 
^ t. D. P. W. Proper 

Rs. 

7,280 

1,48,380 

20,422 

90,127 

86,032 

Rs. 

22,181 

6,724 

2 , 35,934 

3,44,230 

4,881 

Rs. 

29,461 

1,55,104 

2.56.356 

4.34.357 

90,913 

Rs. 


3 ) 52,241 

6,13,950 

9,66,191 

3,57,060 

13,23,251 

73 

27 


Grand Total...H.S.Rs. 

13,23,251 


Table 2. 


STATEMENT of Expenditure in the Public Works Department for 


the year 1294 Fasli. 


Heads, 

Expenditure adjusted. 

i 

Expenditure 

unadjusted. 

Total 

Grand Total. 

Percentage 
to T otal 
Cost, 

Original. 

Repairs, 

j 

f Military Works 

c Civil Buildings 

g- Irrigation Works 

Roads 

^ Miscellaneous Public Im- 
{ provements 
^ Conservancy,.... 

g Total... 

A ' Establishment chargeable 
to D. P. W, Proper... ... 

Rs, 

13,762 

1,60,565 

15,170 

55,861 

* 

45,725 

Rs. 

22,141 

7,583 

1,48,021 

2,20,041 

2,221 

Rs. 

5,349 

44,369 

56,705 

1,28,429 

4,799 

Rs. 

41,252 

2,12,517 

2,19,896 

4,04,331 

52,745 1 

9,626 { 

13,12,735 

72 

28 

2,91,083 

3,38,319 

4,00,007 

2,39,651 

34,049 

9.40.367 

3.72.368 


i 

arand Rs, 

h,i 2,735 ' 
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It will be seen from these statements that the total amount spent on works 

Exp-mitur- 9 ’^^’ ^ 9 ^ ^^ 94 , cxcluding expenditure on 

conservancy, Rs. 9,30,741, or a total for the two years of 
Rs. 18,96,932. Out of this sum the expenditure on military works has been 3’73 
per cent of the whole, on Civil Buildings 19*38 per cent., on Irrigation Works 25*1 1 
per cent., on Roads 44-2 1 per cent , and on Miscellaneous Public Improvements 
7*57 per cent 

I he greatest expenditure has been incurred on roads. 'I'he reason for th’.', 
has been that the principal lines of communication through the country had got into 
a very bad state previous to their being handed back to the P. W. Department in 
1292 Fasli, and a large outlay was necessary to bring them into a proper condition 
for the traffic that passes over them. It will probably take some three or four 
years more before even the main trunk roads can be brought into good condition, 
and therefore a much less annual expenditure on roads than the sums above given 
can hardly be expected. The Increasing importance of Railway Feeders also will 
be an obstacle in the way of reduction under this head. 

Thus, if greater importance has been attached during the last two years to 
roads than to irrigation works, the explanation just given will show that this has 
been unavoidable. 

The principal main trunk roads on which expenditure is now being incurred 

Ro-iis. Sitfe 

The road from Hyderabad to Guiberga and to Sholapur, total 220 miles. 

Do. do. Hyderabad to Karnul, mduding branch from Jcdcherla to Ki5.ti>a Radwav 
Station, 196 miles. 

Do. do. Hyderabad towards Masulipatam, 116 miles. 

Do. do. Hyderabad to Warangal and on to Mangumpet on the Godaveri, 163 

Do- do. Hyderabad towards Nagpur, 195 miles. 

Do. do. Hyderabad to Medak, 54 miles. 

Do do. Aurangabad to Nandgam, 54 miles. 

Do. do. Aurangabad to Jaulna, 40 miles. 

Do. do. Aurangabad to Toka, 25 miles. 

Do. do. Raichur to Lingsugur, 54 miles. 

Do. do, Yadagherri to Shorapur, 30 miles. 

As Irrigation Works return a revenue to Government, it is very important 
that due prominence should be given to them in every P.W.D. Budget, and 
previons to the time treated of in this report such prominence was always given to 
works of this class* The necessity of restoring the roads has interfered with 
Irrigation Works, but every eiffort will be made in future years to give Irrigation 
Works the Bmt place in the Budget, even if escpnditwe m new roads or on civil 
bui|4ings has to'’bfe cuttaifed-r 



The most Important Irrigation Works of the two years have been closing 

the breaches in the Balkapnr Anicut, caused by the floods of 
irrigation Works. maintaining the Ibrampatam and Balkapur Channels, 

the latter supplying the Husain Sagar Tank ; restoring the Ambaripet Tank: all 
the above in the Hyderabad District, 


The construction of a channel to the Malkapur Tank, and the restoration 
of the Malkapur, Garrapalli, Wailal and Malkanur Tanks in the Northern Division. 

The completion of the Bosga Tank and the Bichal Anicut in the Southern 
Division, the restoration of the Kungal Tank and Channel, Hutkur, Budpur, 
Elgur Mustial, Muparam, Charkonda and Utkur Tanks in the Eastern Division. 


The General Finance Committee, on the proposal of the Nawab Munir-ul- 
Mulk, Muin-ul-Maham, Revenue Department, has lately out- 

Proposed future distnbu- 

lined the allotments for the Budget of 1296 as follows: — 


Irrigation W orks * * . „ 

Roads*,, 

Rs. 

6^50,000 

4^50,000 

3,00,000 

Civil Buildings 



Total for Works *,.Rs. 

14,00,000 


The amount allotted for civil buildings is to include Rs. 1,00,000 for His 
Highness’ Palace at Sarunagar. 


The expenditure on civil buildings during the last two years, amounting in 
all to Rg. 3,67,621, has included an expenditure of about Rs. 2,10,000 on His 
Highness’ new Palace at Sarunagar, the other principal works carried out having 
been the Thuggee Jail at Kachiguda, new school buildings at Raftibold’s Kothi, and 
several Tehsil Kacheries in the Southern and Western Divisions. 


The principal works under the head of. Miscellaneous Public Improvements 
have been the, construction of a large masonry drain from the 

Miscellaneous ’'works* 

Seetarambagh Tank to the River Musi in the Hyderabad 
District, to improve the sanitary conditrtw of the crowded neighbourhood it traverses, 
and to prevent the recurrence of the heavy damage caused by the floods that 
occurred in the monsoon of 1882. A detailed list of all works executed by the 
Department in 1294 is given in the appendix. 


In the year 1293 the cost of establishment cornfased with'thc total outlay 
was 27 per cent. This was higher than the average for the 
pfeviom five yeata, whkh had been ' 'The immm 


Cost of Eitabli»hmcp.t 


aihg 
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ments rose to 28,, and the chief cause of this was the influx of extra establishments 
trom the x\bpashi and District Municipal Departments at the last reorganizatinn, 
and also, no doubt, partly to the fact of a reorganization taking place, which imisf 
always, in some degree, delay the progress of works. The establishment for 1295 
is estimated at 23'3 '5 of the whole cost, but this is subject to further reduction by the 
contemplated abolition of the appointment of Consulting Engineer with his office 
establishment, and by other reductions and changes that are under consideration. 
The actual percentage will also depend on the total amount budgetted being spent 
on works. It is hoped that by next year the percentage will be still further reduced. 

The Public Works Workshops and General Stores have not shown a profit to 
Workshops. Government up to the end of the year 1293. In Mr. Palmer’s 

report on the operations of 17 years the probable loss since the 
establishment of the Workshops and Stores in 1280 is estimated at Rs. 1,34,996, 
but since the accounts for that year have been adjusted, the probable loss is shown 
only to have been Rs, 1,08,770. 

This loss is entirely due to no effort having been made to secure a profit. 
Stores have been supplied and articles manufactured for Government Departments 
at too low a price to cover the real outlay, and the salaries of the principal officials 
employed, with the cost of the office establishment, have been charged to Govern- 
ment in the Workshops department. 

Whereas, however, on the one hand a loss is shown by the Workshops 
and Stores, on the other, Government Departments have benefited by them 
to the value of much of that loss, and the fact must not be lost sight of that 
the Workshops have proved an exceedingly useful institution to the Government, 
especially when emergent wc»'k is required, such as at the time of His Highness 
installation, and the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy, when cheaper and better 
work can be executed by such an institution than can be obtained from contractors. 

By the reorganization of 1 2 94 the Workshops and Stores, which had former! y 
been under the direct contrcCof the Secretary to Government, were transferred to 
that of the Superintending Engineer, Since ?hat time a new . system of working 
Is being gradually brought about, and it is expected that in a short time it will 
be possible to ^ow that the Workshop can be carried on without any loss to 
Government, and with the result of being able to supply all Departments of 
tl^e State with articles of the best and soundest raanufecture, at rates that will com- 
pare favourably 2svhh local prices, 7 

It CQiirse be necesmry that 

by book transftpin accounts articles; or stores supplied to them, and these pay- 



mcnti, .nast be promptly adjusted The retention of the Workshops is now, 
*’ iwever, under the consideration of the General Finance Committee, and if retamed 
d a!!. It is probable that they will be re-comtituted on an entirely different basi.-, 
v<. as not to interfere with private enterprise. 

The General Stores were originally established with the view of supplving al! 
Departments of the State with such articles as stationery, instruments, &c., that 
thev might require, and to supply these of good qualit) and at the lowest price 
i his object has been to a great extent fulfilled, and indents from all Departments arc 
received and complied with. 

The expenditure on the Workshops and Stores for the year 129^ wa-. 
Rs. 1,06,082, and the estimated value of the outturn was Rs. 1,23,240. 

In 1294 the expenditure was Rs, 79,681 and the estimated value of the 
outturn Rs. 84,421, thus it will be seen that since 1292 the establishment has 
not been working at a loss. 

The printing branch of the General Stores and Workshops is one of consi- 
derable utility and pays its way ; but it is advisable that its 
usefulness should be extended by all the Government printing 
work being sent to it. The machinery is capable of doing this without much, if 
any, extension, and only a comparatively small outlay for increasing the type would 
be necessary to enable this branch to comply with all demands. 

The telephone establishment is now placed under the Superintendent of 
the Workshops, the plant, ^c„ having been taken over from the 

Telephone 

Company that originally put it up. No income is derived from 
tnis branch, but it would be well, as a matter of accounts, if the offices to which the 
siiatruments are attached were debited with their ?hare of the cost, and the same 
adjusted bv cash payments or book transfers. 


CIVIL engineering college, 


The expenditure on this institution during the present administration was, a-. 

C.V>1 E«g.«armg Col- ^t the recent reorganbation of the P. W. Depart- 

ment the College was abolished, the intention of Government 
being to recruit the ranks of the P. W. Department Executive Staff by selecting 
native gentlemen of Hyderabad, assisting them in obtaining a technical education 
in one or other of the Civil -Engineering Colleges in British India, and appointing 
phera, when duly qualified, to posts in His Highness’ P. W. De^iartment. 


^ Average e^cpehciitiire in fortoer 


25,671 

» 18,553 



HIS HIGHNESS’ PALACE AT SARUNAGAR. 


The building of the Palace was commenced in 1290 Fasli on plans prepared 
by Mr. M. H. Wilkinson, the late Secretary to Governinent in 

Hi 3 Highness Pihce, 

the P. W. Department, and the work is now directly under his 
charge as Consulting Engineer. 

The Palace as designed is in the Saracenic style, and is in four blocks wita 
courtyards intervening between them, but connected along the sides by corridor^ 
The blocks consist of the main building, the quarters for His Highness’ comp^ruoiu 
or Masahibs, His Highness’ private apartments, and the Zenana accommodation. 

The main building consists of a central block, containing the public receptio"- 
roonis on the ground floor and six suites of bed-rooms above, which may be con- 
verted, when necessary, into twelve bed-rooms. On both sides of the ground floor 
are corridors leading to wings, each consisting of a suite of reception and bed-rooms. 

Immediately to the rear of the central main block, and separated from it 
by a courtyard measuring 200 feet by 100 feet, is a block of buildings intended 
for the use of the Masahibs, and consisting of a grand general reception-room, 
a dining-room, and four suites of bed-rooms, convertible, when necessary, into eight 
bed-rooms. This block is connected with the main building by corridors on both 
sides, in the centre of which are the gateways which form the public entrance to 
the palace, while the spacious courtyard just alluded to forms the carriage drive. 

Behind the block for the Masahibs, and separated from it by another 
courtyard of similar dimensions to the one already described as forming the carriage 
drive, is His Highness’ block of private apartments, These consist of a reception- 
room on the ground floor, 60 feet by 30 feet, with bed-rooms above. The whole 
looks out into a vast quadrangle about 300 feet square, round three sides of which 
are arranged the apartments for the Zeiiana, while His Highness’ own apartments 
form the fourth side. 

Corresponding to the side wings which open out from the corridors of the 
main building and situated behind them in a line with the block for the Masahibs’ 
quarters are two similarly designed blocks, but diflerently arranged inside, the one 
comprising the kitchen and the other the accommodation for His Highness’ private 
offices, The kitchen is in two distinct sets, the one for Moglai and the other for 
English use. 

The Zepana block opens out directly by a covered ^tid private passage into 
another garden, intended for the lad-ies, A private enttwce ^or carriages leads into 
the Zenana courtyard. 
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The expenditure on the work up to date has been about Rs. 2,64,777, and 
*he estimated cost of the buildings when completed is Rs. 12 lakhs, 

SECTION II.~RAILWAYS. 

The necessity for a Railway to the capital of the leading Native State in 
India was recognized as far back as 1861, when the Government 

i he Nuzam’s State . t t j 1 j 

of Bombay proposed to survey a line from Sholapur to Hyderabad. 
In 1862 the junction of the G, I. P. and Madras Railways was contemplated, and 
from several surveys proposed a main line was decided upon via Raichur with 
branches from Gooti to Bellary and Gulberga to Hyderabad. This was approved 
by the Secretary of State. Nothing came of it, however, and in answer to Sir 
Richard Temple's reminder of its necessity and importance as far as His Highness’ 
Dominions were concerned, the Secretary of State, in 1868, decided upon first 
securing a general survey of the whole of India, so that priority might be given u> 
the construction of lines most urgently required. This being done, and Major 
Pemberton’s scheme for the Railway having been received, it was proposed in March 
1869 by the Government of India, and approved by the Secietary of State in July, 
that the branch line to Hyderabad should be constructed at once as a State Railway 
through the Agency of the British Government. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Nizam’s Government, however, it was 
shortly afterwards agreed — 

[a) that the whole capital should be provided by the Nizam’s Government, 
whose sole property the line was to become ; 

(F) that alt profits should be the State’s ; and 

(f) that the British Government, acting in concert with the Nizam’s 
Government, should construct, manage and work the State Railway. 

Major Me^de^ B.S.C,, Secretary to the Resident, and Superintending 
Engineer, Public Works Department, was appointed Superin- 

Proposed Route* 

tending Engineer. Having in 1869 and 1870, in company 
with Mr. Reynolds, made a preliminary survey of the country, he fixed on Wadi 
as the most suitable point for the junction ; on Tandur, as a town close by which 
it was desirable to pass ; and on a point near Shewareddipet,. as the most suitable for 
crossing the ghat. He avoided Gulberga as the junction, or any point between 
that town and the Kagna, because of the expensive bridge work over its tributaries, 
the rivers Bhimathora and Mula, which it would have been necessary to construct. 

It was, therefore, decided to leave the G. I. P. at Wadi, about 7 miles below 
Shihabad, and to take the line up the Kagna Valley, keeping a little to the south of 
that river for the first 40 miles. Close by Tandur, a place of some local trade. 
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there i? a station called Nanapur, where the river Is considerably narrowed; it uas 
deemed advisable to cross it at this spot to avoid the expense of cutting through the 
rough hilly country on its western bank, which vouid have been much in excess 
even of the expense of bridges over the Kagna and its tributaries. 

From the top of the ghat the most obvious route was the vaiiev c* t 'e 

hJasi river, and this was adopted as far as Pattapur, a station 87 miles from 

As the Railway was intended to serv e Secunderabad and Tnmulghcm, 
places lying from 8 to 10 miles north of Hyderabad, it was decided to run a mere 
northerly line than the direct Musi Valley one, that via Nagalapali, Lingum- 
pali, and Kokatpali to the north of the Trimulgherry entrenchment, where agreeably, 
with the expressed opinion of the Government of India, it was intended to have the 
principal depot, workshops, &c. Thence the line would run east of the Trimul- 
gherry Hills, by the cavalry lines, along the eastern slope of the Hussain Sugar 
Tank Bund, through Chaderghat and up to Afzulgunj. But this proposal w<.s 
objected to by His Highness’ Government on the ground that to establish the 
principal depot at any town other than Hyderabad would injure the trade of that 
city, and, as an alternative, it was proposed that leaving Nagalapali the line should 
run in a south-easterly direction to the city, passing within a mile of the forr of 
Golkonda. 

Other objections were raised, and the Engineers, as a compromise, decided to 
bring the line from Pattapur to Lingumpali, thence through to 

is-olution of the difficult), 

Musa pet Valley to the north-west corner oi the Hussain S^igar 

Tank. At this point it bifurcates, one branch of about 3 miles, going direct to 
Hyderabad, the other, skirting cantonments on the south and east, to the eastern 
bide of the entrenchment. 

Once the bifurcation was agreed upon no difficulty was anticipated with 
reference to the Trimulgherry terminus^ and the preparatory 
work was rapidly pushed forward. The Government of India 
gave its sanction to the estimate for the whole of the earth- 
work of both lines, together with the plans for the station at Trimulgherry. Most 
«f the material had been collected at the different sites, when in 1873 the Military 
Authorities raised objections on the grounds that the intended buildings would 
give cover on the only one side on which it did not already exist. This resulted in 
the line being worked only as far as Secunderabad. 

Major Meade, the Superintending Engineer, recommended the adoption of the 
broad gauge with, the use of light 50 lbs, rails and very light 
engines and rolling stock. He further offered to construct the 
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line so that at a reduced rate of speed the line could be used in cases of emergency 
by the heavier rolling-stock of other Companies. 

In submitting this question to the Government of India, the First Assistant 
Resident considered that for the wants of Hyderabad the narrow gauge would be 
sufficient, but that certain military reasons rendered the adoption of the broad gauge 
for cases of emergency imperatively necessary. 

The matter being referred to the late Sir Salar Jung by the Resident, he 
gave a very decided opinion that there should be a “ thoroughly substantial line 
f railv/ay capable of carrying the G. I, P, engines and stock at the highest speed 
that might in any emergency be found necessary/’ 

In August 1871 the question of gange was reconsidered, and in October 01 
the same year it was finally decided to adopt the broad gauge. 

Orders to commence the earthwork for a broad-gauge line 

Progrcsu of workii 

were issued in March 1871, 

In March 1872 masonry works were commenced, and in February 1873 
plate-laying began. Op the 6th June an engine ran as far as the Kagna liyer. In 
April 1874 as far as the Hussain Sagar Tapk, apd shortly afterwards to Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad, The Kagpa bridge, with its 15 spans of 62^ feet each, was the 
last work to be completed, but it was ready for traffic on the 17th July 1874. 

The next three months were deyoted to settling some of the banks and com- 
pleting the building of some of the stations. 


On the 8th October r 874 the statement made by Earl Mayo, four and-a-half 
years previously at the opening of the Khamgaon State Railway, that “ Sir Salar 
Jung would haye the proud honour of being the first representatiye of a Native 
Government which had made a State Railway for itself,” was verified. 


The working of the Railway was handed over to the G, I, P. Railway from 
The Great Indian Pen- opsping day, apd an agreement made with the Company 

imulas first workmg. i • t * 

by whiChrrr* 


(1) the G. I. F. Railway Company engaged to provide all rolling-stock. 

engine-power, apd all fittings required for the efficient working 
of the line ; 

(2) that the Company should receive a fix^d payment of Government 

Rs. 1,260 for every mile open, per half-year, for ope through mixed 
passenger and goods trains each way daily ; additional payment to be 
made for extra trains ; the minirtntm payment to be not less than 
50 per cent, of the gross receipts ; 



(3) that the Company should receive interest upon the value of the rolling- 

stock, &c., provided by them at the rate of li per cent, per annum ; 

(4) that interest should be paid at 5 per cent, per annum on all sums not 

paid within six weeks of submission on half-yearly accounts. 

This agreement remained in force up to the 3 1st December 1875, when a new 
Mniificiti.m oi G IPs ■igrceiTient wds entered iiito, by which the G. I. P. Railway 
St yeement Company were to be paid 62 percent, uf its gross earnings. 


This continued in force till the 1st January 1879, when the Government of 

The G. ernratnt of Undertook its Working. An agreement was then entered 

dndiainchiigi betwecii the Govemmeiit of India (through the British Resi- 

dent at Hyderabad) and the G. I. P. Railway Company for the interchange of traffic 
and stock between the Nizam’s State Railway and the G, I. P. Railway and for the 
maintenance and working of the junction station at Wadi, which belongs jointly to 
the two Railways, 


The original estimate for the construction of the line was H. S. Rs. i ,2 8 ,02 , 5 2 1 ; 

the actual amount Ispent was Rs. 1,46,00,000, including 

Cou of constiucl-on ‘ ’t > > o 

Rs. 8,00,000 for rolling-stock, giving a total cost per mile of 
Rs. 1,21,600, including sidings. 

Ten lakhs of this great diflerence is accounted for by the fact that the cost of 
iron rails in the estimate was quoted at the time of compilation from to per 
ton in England. Two years later, when the Company needed them, the quotation 
stood at ,(^14-5 ; and all other iron-work was correspondingly dear. 

All figures relating to this Railway are in conversions made at the assay rate 
Raising of Capita. of exchange of Rs. 1 16-14-6 to 100 Government rupees. Im- 
mediately after the Railway was decided upon, the late Sir Salar Jung, in the name of 
the Government, solicited loans bearing interest at 6 per cent, and shares offering 
5 per cent., and net profits to shareholders on a promise that the Berar surplus would 
be utilized as a security for punctual payment, A Company was then formed, and 
about half its shares were floated in Hyderabad alone. 

The capital still required was met by advances from the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, but upon the completion of the Railway part of this was repaid by floating 
shares in England to the amount of ,^500,000, or H. S. Rs. 58,45,312, and by 
raising loans in India to the extent of^52,4i,25o. 

The expectations held regarding this Railway have not been realized ; but 
doubtless they would have been had the cost of construction been less, and had 
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another route been chosen. A considerable portion ot the present line runs through 
waste and forest lands, avoids all the larger towns, and as connecting links between 
such and the Railway itself there arc no good feeder roads. 

That the State has in a great measure benefited by the Railway is clear from 
the marked increase in custom dues, which have risen from 29 to 45 and 50 lakhs 
per annum. 

With reference to the great want of feeder roads, the late Manager, Mr. 

Warden, in a communication to the Secretary to the Resident, 

Mr Warden’' s sugges- 

tion regarding feeder roads Department, dated fth March 1884, dealt with the stations 

seriatim and recommended — 

(a) Midway between Chittapur and Seram a three miles road from the 
village of Mulkaid to the line to provide for the better development 
of a district rich in jowari and linseed. The distance from Chittapur 
to Seram is 14 miles, 

(^) That the road which has been begun from Seram to Chincholi should 
be completed, or another from Niddagonda to Nawandgi station be 
constructed, 

(r) That, besides the country track which exists from Tandur to Sada- 
sivapet, the road between Tandur and Kosshgee be maintained in 
good order, so that the large agricultural interest of Kodangal and 
Husanabad be encouraged and developed. 

{d) An improvement and better maintenance of the road from the station 
of Daroor to Digwal via Koyar, as it connects the important towns 
of Yekali and Bidar with the Railway. 

(e) The making of a good road from Purgi via Nuskal, Chittampully, 
and Shevareddypet to Gangawaram. There is not a single good 
road to this point. 

(jf) For the new station of Gollaguda a road to Momenpet, which would 
join that station with the Tandur, Sadasivapet, Gulburga, and 
Hyderabad roads, so that the Bombay traffic, which is now taken 
to Tandur, would, by being brought to Gollaguda, reduce the 
land carriage by 18 miles and increase the lead on the Railway by 
35 miles, A road is also wanted to the south of Gollaguda to 
connect Aloor and other large villages with the Railway. This is the 
most important of all the improvements suggested. 
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'Fhe main difficulty under which ihc line has hitfterto Ubofed has beet! 

Ajcnc (f c»pCTt that nearly the whole of the goods traffic is to Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad, and that vehicles return empty from these stations, 
‘he export liade being very limited. With this state of things it was early- 
seen that, so long as the line ended at Secunderabad, and the great bulk of 
traffic was from Wadi to that place, there could be little hope that the earnings, with 
the most rigid economy, would ever pay the interest on the capita!, and hence the 
late Minister from an early period saw the necessity of opening up the tountrv 
beyond Hyderabad so as to tap the coal-fields of Singareni and the rich gram district 
near Chanda. 

The following account of the \\ orking of the Railway is taken from the 
Resident’s Administration Report of the Hyderabad Assigned 

ileycnat t^ansictions. 

Districts for 1884-85, 

The gross earnings of the railway for the y*ear 1884 were Rs. 9, "2, 916. 
md the working expenses Rs. 6,13,143. leaving the net earnings Rs. 3,59,773, against 
Rs. 2.37,932 in the previous year, notwithstanding heavy and exceptional expen- 
diture on maintenance of permanent-way and rolling-stock, which will be referred 
♦■0 hereafter. In 1881-82 the net earnings were slightly higher than in the year 
under review, but during that period renewals to way and stock were almost entirely 
suspended, and much work which should have been done then has had to be carried 
out in the following years. 

The following table gives the results of the working since 1879 ‘ — 


Vr ar. 
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Misieilmt** 
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Total. 


Rs^ ' 

Rsk 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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1879 '* • 

3*00,358 

3,81,622 

i 2^420 

6 , 94,400 

6,04,4-5 

89,925 

"77 

1880 ... 

3 >o 8 *r 7 i 

.3,70,944 

14,001 

'",02,716' 

4,78,406 

2,24,310 

i ‘84 

1881 ... 

2*95,196; 

4,43,951 

t-j.bSj 

7,56,834 

4,64,059 

2,02,775 

2-30 

188a ... 

3,44,291 

4,95,234 

19,892 

8,59,417 

4,84,317 

3 , 7 S<ioo 

3*07 

1883 ... 

3-:7*i27 

4,61,577 

t4,8x6 

8,53,520 

6,15,588 

2,37,032 

1-94 

1884 ..J 

4,47*780 

5 , 12,945 

12,191 

9,72,916 

I 6,13,143 

3>59f773; 

2-92 

i 


The receipts per mile per week increased from Rs. 135*83 to Rs. 154*48, and 
per train-mile from Rs. 2*82 to Rs. 3*09. The distribution of receipts has been 
coaching traffic 46*03 per cent., goods traffic 52*72 per cent., and electric 
telegraphs and sundries 1*25 per cent. 
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The coaching receipts show a marked improvement over previous years, and 
T-iffic and avotkmg testify to the incrcascd popularity of the railway. Compared 


Coaching 


with 1883 they have been 


1 

Heads, 1 

2883. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

/ 1st class 

25,664 

35,286 

Passengers 2nd class ... ... 

36,470 

39,752 

3rd class 

2,35,396 

2,74,870 

Passengers’ luggage 

14,027 

17,427 

Military baggage 

2,824 

4,958 

Caniages, borsesj dogs, &c. ... ... ..J 

18,720 

0 

DO 

GO 

cP 

Military carriages, horses, &c. 

1,340 

4,040 

Paicels 

40,137 

44,599 

Special Trains 

1,955 

6,746 

Miscellaneous 

594 

222 

Total ..... 

3,77,127 

4,47,780 


The increase in ist and 2nd class and in special trains is due to the heavy 
traffic on the occasion of the installation of H. H. the Nizam ; in the 3rd class the 
increase is believed to be due to the improved accommodation provided, and to the 
greater facilities afforded for travelling. 

The better condition of the road and rolling-stock has enabled the Manager 
to introduce an improved train service, with increased speed, the time occupied 
between Secunderabad and Wadi being now one hour and 23 minutes less than 
in 1883. To prevent the over-crowding of the mail trains, on which the load is 
limited, it is intended from the ist May to increase the 3rd class fares by these 
trains from 2 to 2.| pies per mile. There will still be the mixed or slower trains 
for those passengers who cannot afford, or do not wish to pay for the increased 
speed, and it is believed that the proposed alteration, whilst adding to the com- 
fort of passengers, will increase the revenue. 

The provision of commodious waiting sheds at all important stations is 
found to be much appreciated by the lower class passengers, for whom until lately 
there was almost no shelter. 

The rates for reserved accommodation have been largely reduced. The charges 
now made for reserved 3rd class carriages and compartments will meet the wants 
of those who would, on other lines, travel by the intermediate class, and it is 
believed this will be largely taken advantage of when more generally known by 



.he public, but more ^tuck i*' iiigenti\ required, Ihe lxH>kbig ana p.^ixelb iFce 
111 Hyderabad recommended hy the Manager has not been opened, as H. H. ^be 
Nizam's GoAmrnment have intimated their ioabiliry to provide the !iecesb.av 
accommodation; this is to he regretted, as it Wijuid pru\e a great coiitenicnce "u 
the inhabitants of the citt* 

Great attention is paid to the importance of full} advertising the 
rates and fares both in English and the vernacular. 

The coaching receipts per tram mile «h<nv an increase from Rs. amq : / 
Rs. 2’57, and the percentage of freight on carrying capacity hauled was 46*2”* in 
1884, against 38*91 1883. The latter result has been obtained by slipping a 

portion of the mail and mixed trains at Lingampairq between which statbii 
^md Hyderabad the bulk of the passengers are carried. 

The year 1884 has been remarkable for the heaviest goods rraflic sm.ee 
the opening of the railway. The receipts during iSS^tverc 

< ih> traffic, 

Rs. 4,61,577 and in 1884 Rs. 5,12,945. This statement shows 
the principal commodities carried by the railway during the past two years; — 
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Cotton Manufactured 

1,172 

16,510 

1,270 

i 7>823 

98 

1,513: 

! ^ ^ 

1 

Fruits and Nuts 

2 , 557 : 

22,831 

2.453 

21,748 

... 


1 04 

1.083 

Guiin and Pulses 

24,745' 

1,25,053 

25,029 

1,19.238 

284 

» . . i 

! 1 

5,615 

Metals and Manufactures 

2,056 

14, / 4 y 

2,660 

19,921 

D04 

5,174 

j I 


Sait 

16,423 

65730 

18,27b 

73795 

1,853 

7.365 



Seeds..., 

13,296 

50,097 

20,817 

84,908 

7,521 

34,^11 

.. . 

. » • 

^Military Stoics 

1,821 

22,058 

1,218 

13,464 

... 

... 

603 

8,594 

Raiway Materials 

60,272' 

20,417 

66,67s 

! 21,171 

6,403 

754; 

«. . 


All other articles 

2,580 

29,696 

2,252 

18,921 

... 

^ ... 

328 

IC 775 

Wool 

7.972 

22, 33 ^ 

10,101 

26,788 

2,129 

4,457 




The increase of Rs. 34,811 under Seed Traffic is due to the traffic received 
from the north and north eastern districts, which until lately had been taken hy 
road to Gulberga. 


THE CHANDA RAILWAY. 

The necessity of the extension of railw.iys in His Highiiess’ territories 

introduced by the late Minister, Sir SaUr Jung, in a letter h\ 

PiOi'jo'ied exters ons, 

him to the Resident, dated 4th April 1881, in which he sa^'s ; — 
“■ fhere are many portions of this country which only want to be opened up n 
order to discover their resources.” But subsequently, in letters to Sir R, Meade ar.J 
Sir S. Bayley, he recognised the “ burden of the annual loss from the e.xisting line ” 
as a bar to the idea of any imposition of a fresh financial loan. 
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Li the autumn of 1881 glut of capital in the English market led the gieat 
financial houses of London to seek in India for sound and 
Oiirartunit) promising investments on terms more favorable to this country 

tnan had ever been offered before. The Government of India availing itself of the 
opportunity, concluded arrangements with Messrs. Rothschild and Co. for the 
flutting of a Central Bengal Railway, and set on foot other similar and useful pro- 
jects An agent of a London financial syndicate arrived in Bombay to mak„ 
enquiries on the spot as to the possibility of finding employment for English capital 
ind Syed Abdul Huq, now Sirdar Diler Jung, was deputed to place himself in 
communication with that officer. 

F ollowing this up with facts and figures from reports, surveys, &c., he 
succeeded in obtaining confidentially, from the financial agent, the adhesion of hi^ 
principals to the scheme. 


1 he Minihttr s Memo. 


A memorandum of the proposal, with a draft of the intended agreement, 
another of acceptance, a deed of concession of mining rights., 
together with legal opinion upon the whole, were submitted ti 
I le late Minister, who forwarded them to the Resident, with the statement that he 
had gone carefully into the subject, and that the terms offered met with his 
i ^qualified approval 

While approving generally of the scheme, the Government of India pointed 
, , , ^ out the necessity of the Minister being; perfectly satisfied before- 

Upirii-n nt the Govern- ^ a i J 

’* hand of the financial status of the promoters, and showed the 

danger of placing such large mineral concessions as were proposed in the hands of 
those who might fail eventually to work them. 


To meet this difficulty, Syed Abdul Huq was ordered to proceed to England 
s.-i Abiui Hull depute! with Credentials from H. H. the Nixam’s Govemmcnt to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, and with power to arrange with 
Messrs, Rothschild and Co. for the formulation of the project. 

This great firm refused to have anything to do with floating the Company 
^ ^ ^ unless it was conceded that the promoters of the existing line 

had a prescilptive right to promote the new enterprise, and that 
the shareholders, had a legal right of pre-emption. Further, that H. H, the Nizam’s. 
Government should give a perpetual guarantee. 

The next difficulty was with the London Committee of Shareholders, but 
thej. decided eventually to give their good-will and co-operation, if— 

(1 ) a premium of 25 per cent,, instead of 20 per cent., were given them ; 

(2) dissentient shareholders received debentures in the new Company at 

par; and 

(3) a small sum as compensation for loss of office were given. 
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Aitliuligh the position astiibcd in the former proniottri* and Miai enolciL^^ n 
ineiii ^as held to be untenable, yet the house of Rothschild finally and po'^itivelv 
declined to have anything tu do with the proposed Company except on the terms ot 
perpetual guarantee* 

This being impos^ilde, proposals ft om Messrs. Mort(ui, Rose tUid Co we^'c 
considered. Their first scheme m is drawn up on the basis of 1 1. 

^ Bombay one and apart fnmi anv question nf the concession of niiii 

mg rights hor this thev substituted an extended guarantee of 2^ vears it 5 per cent. 

Ifi hi3 memoiandLim of the ioth January 1883, the late Minister dechned, uii 
hci f of H. H„ the Nizanfs Government, to entertain these proposals; among 
Other reasons stating that accepting the agreement, the Government would bind 
Itself to pay roughly ^5,250,000 in 25 years in addition tOj^8o,ooo for wwkiiig 
expenses. Ihus, in 25 \ears the Company w^ould realize g^‘83,000 more than the 
cimount invested by them and still continue owners of the line* while Government 
would have leceived nothing substantial in return and while acknowledging that 
the only tangible inducement that the scheme held out to H. Hds Government 
was the eancelment of the perpetual guarantee, stilT the additional clause of the 
redemption of the 6 per cent, shares at a premium of 25 per cent, impaired the 
Cl mpleteness even of this advantage/' 

The event proved that His Excellency's caution was not misplaced. Messrs. 
Morton, Rose and Co., on learning that his decision was final, submitted their second 
scheme with important modifications, tending both to lighten the burden on His 
I Highness’ Government and lessen risk for themselves. Still this scheme did not 
compare favourably with the one originally submitted by the Bombay Syndicate. 
By it they engaged to construct (for ^1,250,000) a broad-gauge railway 
from Hyderabad to a point near Chanda and a branch line from Warangal to the 
banks of the Godaveri or to Bezw^ada on the Kistna Delta ; also to acquire and work 
the existing State line. 

The advantages it offered over the one rejected the late Minister briefly sum-^ 
marlsed as follows in his memorandum of loth January 1883 • — 

(i) The period of guarantee was reduced from 25 to 20 years. This meant 

a saving m guaranteed interest of...... ^'1,000,00 j 

(2.) H. FL\ Government had not to bind itself to meet the working and 
administrative expenses of the Company for three years. This 

represented a saving of Ho,Ooo 

(3) ITe amount to be paid in cash to this Government from the purchase- 
money to be ^1,091,666, instead of ^891,660, thus benefiting the 


Government by 200,000 

Total Saving.,,.., 1,280,000 
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i-iom tae figure^ pldted before him, His Exceiienc} found that during 

ionstiiiction the fitst and second veaib demands upon the State would be per year 
i;o,oco, uhile the earnings during the same pci iod would be ^'112,593, thus 
showing a dtficit of ^^7,407 for each ^ear. 

The third year’s demand would be ^200,000, and with the same income 
would bring about a deficit of ^^87,407* 

After the thud yeai, when the line was opened, prospective increased tiaffic 
would reduce this debit to ^12,107. 

On a consideration of the whole question, the late Minister felt that he was 
not justified in letting the opportunity pass wnth its prospective advantages, and 
deciding that these items of deficit would form a perfectly legitimate charge against 
the State Exchequer, he accorded sanction, on behalf of H. H. the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, to — 

(1) the acceptance of Messrs, Morton, Rose and Co/s proposal for the 

construction of the Railway; and 

(2) the concession of certain mining rights to Messrs. John Stewart and others* 

While this scheme was before the Government of India for decision, the 
enlightened statesman, who had done so much for the country, died. 

Final orders upon the project were passed on the 30th March 1883 by the 
Council of Regency, and Sirdar Diler Jung w^as authorized to proceed at once to 
England and close with Morton, Rose and Co/s proposal. 

The limit of time fixed by that firm for a reply had, however, expired, and 
when the Sirdar reached England, they declined to re-open negotiations. 

The N itioml Piovincul The National Provincial Bank of England now expressed 

Bulk ot EnglantI HoUs the 

Coiup'in^. Its willingness to act as Bankers and float the Company, 

The Secretary of State gave his permission to conclude the contract, and on 
the 24th December 1883, under the Companies Acts, 1862 — 1880, ‘‘ His Highness 
the Nizam's Guaranteed State Railways Company^ Limited^" was registered and 
'floated, with Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.L, C.LE*, late Financial Minister of India, as 
Chairman. 

Under the agreement thus concluded, besides delivering 

Fiiwl terms t>f Agreement* ^ ® 

over to the Company the existing line of Railway — 

(i.) The Government has bound itself for a period of 20 years to meet an - 
annuity of 5 per cent, on a raised capital which has for its limit 
£4,500,000. In the coinage of the State this represents, at present 
rates of exchange, an annual payment of thirty-two lakhs of rupees. 

(2.) In return, the Company guarantees to construct the line referred to 
within three years, and pays £1,666,666 for the existing Railway, 
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This payment it makes in the follo^’iing manner: — Qi) Gives fully 
paid-up shares in the new Company to the value of £^00,000 ^ 
(/^) pa)/sto the credit of the National Provincial Bank of ^625,000 to 
be applied in acquiring the interest of the English shareholders ; 
(r) pays into Provincial Bank as security for the payment of interest 
by H. Hfs Goveinmeut £200,000 ; and(^^) cash payment to the credit 
of the Government (within six months) from the first general allotment 
of shares £2^1,666. 

^3) During the peiiod of 20 years the Company agrees to apply the net 
earnings of the Hail way towards the payment of the 5 per cent 
guaranteed by the Government, and after the period of guarantee 
to have the same apportioned as follows: — (a) 5 per cent, on the 
total share capital to be retained by the Company ; (i) one-half of 
the balance towards payment of monies due by the Company to the 
Government , and (G the remainder to be letained by the Company 
for its own benefit. 

[4) At the end of 99 years the lines, with the buildings, works, and fixed 
machinery to revert to Government free from all debts and charges 
whatsoever, and the Government to purchase, ‘"and the Company agree 
to sell, at a fair value all the engines, rolling-stock, &C.3 belonging to 
the Company^ 

While negotiations for the floating of the Company were in progress, tenders 
lenUiq fm comtiuction f Of the consti'uction and equipment of the Railway were sub- 
mitted, 

Messrs. Lucas and Aird tendered for 218 miles at /6,ooo per mile, 
guarantcehig the permanent- way to be of a type approved for broad-gauge Indian 
State Railways with a steel or wrought-iron transverse sleeper. This offer fell 
through, because they required before signing articles to have a guarantee of the 
correctness of the survey plans, sections, &c. 

Mr. James Perry offered for the first section from Secunderabad to Waran- 
gal, and thence to Bezwada (about 210 miles}, at £5,500 per mile, substituting 
Battee timber sleepers for steeL This first section would not, therefore, have cost 
more than £1,22 5,000, 

On the recommendation of Mn Ilendel, Consulting Engineer to Her 
, , . ^ Maiesty^s Secretary of State for India, Mr* Willoughby 

Appointment of Agent J J J ^ a j 

.nd tngme«-m-ch.cf. Pumlvall, Engineer-hi-Chief of the Central Bengal Railway, 
was appointed Agent and Engineer-in- Chief, and there ts every reason to hope that 
he will construct the Hyderabad -Chanda Railway at a lower cost than that tendered 



[oi ()> Ml, Pcny. As regards the extension to Warangil, this has already been 
jMo%ed to be the ease. 

brom the prospectus we find that the Capital of the Company is 

000,000, issued at each, and the Dehentvre Capital 

n un n! 

^23000,000, additional capital to the iimoiint of ^Soc^ooo can 
be raised if required,. 

Of the formcrj 25^000 shares to the value of^500,ooo were taken by H H 's 
Government in pirt payment of the purchase-money of ^^^136663666 paid by the 
Company for the existing line^ and are deposited for safe custody in the N itional 
Provincial Bank of England. Later on, when the cash payment of ,(^341,666 was 
due to H. H. the Nizam s Government by the Company, their Agent represented 
that the depreciation of the shares in the London market necessitated the withhold- 
ing of the issue of debentures from the public, and that it would be a desirable 
thing were the Government to step in and show its confidence in the project b} 
investing ^241,600 in lao debentuies .and accepting ,^100,000 in cash. This 
the Government did, but the price of the debentures has not yet been settled. 

Of the above capital, ^3,500,000 ^2,000,000 share and j^i,500j0oo 

debenture) has been reserved for the st section of the Railway, 

R bCivVfon )i cipitil 

that from Secunderabad to Warangal and thence to the 
frontier near Bezwada, about 210 miles. This reservation includes the ^1,666,666 
paid for the Railway and all expenses incurred by the Company in floating the scheme , 

For the second section (Warangal to the frontier near Chanda, about 1 60 miles) 
/50O5OOO are reserved with the additional ^500,000 of the agreement if required. 

The Guarantee Fund has been formed, and Mr.. C. Watson and Lord 

The Guirmtec Pund Lawrciice havc been appointed Trustees on behalf of the 
Government and the Company respectively. 

The special account has been credited with the sum of ^625,000 (one of the 
items in the Company's payment for the exiscing Railway) for 

Special iccount 

the redemption of the £^oopoo shares of the old Railway Com- 
pany and for the indemnifying of the claims of the old shareholders. 

It appears from d report submitted at that time, that on the 17 th July last 
only 772 old shares of a nominal value of ,£7 7, 200 were unredeemed, the amount 
required for their redemption at 25 per cent, premium being ,^96,500. On this 
point Sirdar Dilcr Jung reported : ‘‘ The redemption of old shares is there- 
fore fast progressing ; but some of these shares it is stated are held in trust for 
widows and orphans, and the executors are consequently debarred from relin- 
quishing them on the terms offered, vh. 25 per cent, premium. There are 
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also capitalists who have clubbed together and refused to sell in the hope of getting 
a larger premium.” 

It will be seen from what has been stated above that some of the payments 
made to Government are in shares and debenture bonds. The 

Reserve Fund, , 

several amounts now at the credit of the Government may be 

looked upon as a “ Reserve Fund,” and the following figures show the present state 
of that fund : — 

Guaiantee Fund in the hands of Trustees of the old Railway H. S. Rs. 

Company, which will be set free when the few outstanding 

old shares are redeemed, Goveinment Rs. 15,00,000 ... 17,70,000* 

Guarantee Fund in the hands of the New Railway Company^ 

;^200,000 29,oo,ooot 

Shares of the New Company, f §00^000 ... ... ... 72,50,000 

Debentuies, _^24 1,600 35,03,200 

Total H. S. Rs. 1,54,23,200 

The statement appended, containing the Railway Income and Expendituie 
riw State Raiiwajs, ^^94 F^sli (i 8 84-8 5), shows that the total income for the year 
under report amounted to Rs. 31,32,049-0-1-1, while the 
expenditure for the same period stood at Rs. 31,06,806-8-2, resulting in a surplus 
of Rs. 25,242, annas 7, pies 1 The percentage of the expenditure on the income 
is Rs. 99*19. 

The increase in the income is attributable to a great extent on the 
realization of the interest on shares and debentures belonging to Government. 

The income for the year under report i« satisfactory when compared with 
that of the preceding ones, during which the expenditure greatly exceeded the 
income. 

The amount of Rs. 14,81,304 and annas 3 incurred on account of the 
necessary expenses was taken from the sum of Rs. 18,02,007 and annas 9 on 
account of the Government shares and debentures. After deducting the sum thus 
expended there remains Rs. 3,20,703 and annas 6 as the saving from the net income 
of the shares and debentures. The percentage of the expenditure on the sum set 
apart for this purpose is Rs. 82’2o. 

The receipts and disbursements of the shares and debentures are given in 
detail in the statement appended. 

The existing Railway line between Secunderabad and Wadi was in the 
month of May 1885 (Khoordad 1294 Fasli) handed over to the new Company as 
previously agreed upon. 

tH. S. Rs I 4 b-c» = li> 
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Statement showing the Income and Expenditure of the State Railway for 1294 Fasli, 
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Statement of Account supplied by the National Provincial Bank, showing the Interest paid and received by (Jovei niuent on Shares 
and Debentures, &c., for 1294 Pasli, corresponding dates from 10th October 1884 to 9th October i88?. 
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Finance Committee, show that the Government liability will not exceed on the average the Mon 
of ii lakhs per annmii^ a liability which, I may safely assert, the genera! financial condirioo 
of this State admits of being met without the least difficulty, in the reserve fund at the National 
Provincial, Bank of England Government have £500,000 worth of shares, £241,000 worth ot 
debentures, and 52 lakhs of rupees in 4 |- per cent, promissory notes, thus making in all^, 
according to the present rate of exchange, about Halli Sicca Rupees i crore 78 lakhs. According 
t'l' the above caiculatbri, the total interest which -will have to be paid during the remaining 
i" years of the guarantee, therefore, amounts to i crore 87 lakhs. This financial result thus shows 
that even if His Highness’ Government were not to pay anything out of their treasury,, the 
amo!,int in the Reserve Fund alone would very nearly suffice to discharge the Government 
liability for the remaining period of the guarantee. It is satisfactory to learn, on the authority 
Mr. Fund vail, the talented and popular Agent and Chief Engineer, that the section of the 
livie over 'which we have just been carried is one of the cheapest broad-gauge lines as yet made 
in Ididia. 'Fhe actual cost of the line, bridges ajsd stations between Secunderabad and Warari'- 
gui, including the cxpciidinire on the rolling-stock, will not exceed £5,400 per mile^ Mr. 
Fumi vail is confident that the extension in the direction of Bezwada . can^ be carried out as 
cheaply, if not more so, ,He is also very ' hopeful of more extended traffic on the old line, even 
after the opening of ' this short section to Warangui. The statistics of the working of the 
Tiihway since its transfer to the Company show a marked improvement, the nett earnings at the 
end of the year 1885 being very nearly five lakhs. These results, and your Highness will agree 
with me in thinkitig that they are most gratifying, arc, in great measure, due to ..Mr, Furnivall and 
birdar Diler Jung. The lirsr-named gentleman has brought to bear upon his work high ability, wide 
expen’enccj the strictest impartiaiity ana indomitable e.nergj. To him the best thanks of His 
Highness’ •Government are due, and it is particuiariy gratifying to me to acknowledge his 
invaluable services in this public macitner in the presence of your Highness and that of the dis- 
tinguished assemblage here, I shall now solicit your High, ness and ask you, ladies and gentlemen.^ 
to drink to the success and prosperity of His Highness the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railways 
Company. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


INSTBrOTION. 

The old system of educational instruction which prevailed in His Highness" 
Dominions was usually of the simplest kind, though quite sufR- 
tionf* system of Educa- requirements of the period during which it 

was imparted. Boys and young men were taught the Koran^ 
the sayings of the prophet, and the art of penmanship. There were^ however, 
various educational centres, notably that at Bidar, where the ruins of Mahmud 
Ga van’s splendid Madrassa still attest his munificence in the cause of education, 
where, pupils underwent a regular course of study in Arabic, Persian, Mahomedan 
Law and Theology, and Logic and Philosophy. At these Madrassas or colleges, 
many of which were founded and endowed by the Bahmani kings, students were 
lodged, fed and clothed at the expense of the State, Learned Moulvies and 
teachers were engaged for the colleges from Hindustan, Persia, Bokhara and other 
Mussalman centres of learning. This was the golden age of Mahomedan education 
in the Deccan, Later on, when the Bahmani possessions were divided amongst 
the great feudatories of the State, the cause of education found fewer advocates, 
owing perhaps to the unsettled state of the country, caused by the constant cam- 
paigns of the kings against the Hindus or each other. In those da)s a good soldier 
was more valued than a clever scholar. Still,' the Kutub Shahi kings of Golkonda, 
and the Barid Shahis of Bidar, continued to encourage learning to some degree by 
supporting the Madrassas from Government revenues, but the schools were no 
longer the great centres of education they had been in previous years. In course of 
time noblemen began to engage tutors to instruct their children and those of their 
retainers at home, in preference to sending them to the State Madrassas, The 
higher branches of the old Mussalman education were neglected and fell into disuse. 
The Madrassa endowments were curtailed or misappropriated, and soon public 
education existed In name only. Instruction of a purely religious nature began to 
be imparted at Mazarat schools held at the tombs of Mussalman saints and fre- 
quently'' *in mosques. , Knowledge of a religious kind was also imparted' at' if 
or Mussalman' /monasteries, ■the inmates of which"'' were pledged to ■celibacy, and 
ptofessed' to be gifted with' second-sight, , ’ There is but, 'one^ Madrassa now remain-' 
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iog, which is conducted on the old plan, that is, of lodging and providing for the 
personal wants of the students — the Madrassa Mahabubia at Hyderabad, so named in 
honor of H. H, the reigning Nizam, It contains between sixty and seventy pupils. 

In 1^64 Fasli, the year after the late Sir Salar Jung succeeded his uncle 
F,.rt me.su.es of lute Minister, the first step towards public instruction 

was taken by His Excellency founding the Dar-ul- Ulum, or 
Oriental College, in the city of Hyderabad. The first Educational Board had its 
origin with this institution. It was presided over by Mirza AH Mahomed Khan 
Bahadur, Motam-ud-Dowlah ; and its members were : — Moulvi Ahmed Ali, Mr 
Jamsetjee, Mr. Henry Bowen, and Moonshi Sheikh Ali, Munsubdar, English, 
Arabic, Persian, Telugu and Mahratta were taught by a staif of seventeen, and 
every inducement in the shape of freedom from fees, prizes, and generous 
scholarships, together with promises of Government service, was held out to induce 
boys to attend. A largo building at the Patherghati, the private property of the 
late Minister, was given for the institution; and 130 names were registered the 
first day. No school methods other than the ancient ones were adopted, because 
no teachers fit to lead in any other direction were available at the time. 

In 1269 Fasli a Government notification ordered that two schools should be 
tducwon uKtendeato ope^ed ill every taluk at a cost of Rs. 87 per month-the 
one Persian, the other vernacular ; and one at the head- 
quarters of each district at an expenditure of Rs. 150 per month. With reference 
to District schools, it was directed that instruction in Mathematics, Grammar, 
Geography and History was to be added to the ordinary curriculum. Monthly 
fees in Taluk and District schools of one and two annas respectively were 
charged upon every five rupees of income, save in the case of children of the 
agricultural class. 

The governing bqdie^ were : — 

(4.) For each Taluk ScLosl : — two patels, two putwaries, ^nd the 
tehsildar of the taluk as president. 

For each District School : — a patel, a putwari, the tehsildar, 
the pQlIce mohtamim with the 3rd class talukdar as presi- 
dent. The last-named officer was regarded as Educational 
Inspector of the district, and as sqch, he had to examine all 
schools af Jamabandi. 

Public Instruction for the Districts was thus entirely in the hands of the 
Revenue Board, and the records of the day contain very little information regarding 
the !resi?l|s achieved. 
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1278 Fasli was marked by the appointment of a Minister in the Miscella- 
neous Department. A circular was issued under his orders 

Educition taken out of 

thL hinjs ot the Revenue to the Rcveiiue Board, intimating that all questions upon 
Educational alFairs weie to be referred to him in future 
for approval and sanction ; and rules and regulations approved and confirmed by 
Government followed. The appointment or dismissal of teacheis and their 
assistants, the granting of leave of absence, &c., were functions vested only in the 
Miscellaneous Minister, the Sadr Taluqdars having merely the power to engage or 
discharge peons or menial servants. Candidates for masterships m Distiict schools 
had first to pass an examination and obtain a certificate from the Dar-ul-Ulum. 

In 1279 Fasli the Principal of the Engineering College, Mr. W. H. Wilkinson 

Ml wiihmson, Diuc- (assisted by Moulvi Mahomed Khair-ud-Deen Khan Bahadur 

tor of Publie Instruction, r tt i 1 \ i 

as buperintendent or Vernacular JLducation) was entrusted 
with the duties of Secretary to the Miscellaneous Minister in the Educational 
Department^ and as such became Director of Public Instiuction. Four months 
afterwards, Moulyl Mahomed Inayat-ur-Rahman Khan succeeded Moulvi Mahomed 
Khair-ud-Deen, and was appointed Superintendent of Vernacular Education. 

Aifiliated to the Dar-ul-Ulum, there were at this time five branch schools, 
one at each gate of the city, A special ofRcer^ Mirza Moosa Khan, Secretary to the 
Dar-ul-Ulum Board of Control, was appointed as officer in charge of these 
institutions. 

Mr. Wikinson’s first Eductional measure had reference to the Dar-ul-Ulum. 

Whether he was dissatisfied or not with what he found, there 

The Dai-ul-Ulum. 

are no records to show; but in 1279, amalgamating a 

branch of it with his Engineering College, he split up the remainder into six 
departments with separate establishments. His first intention was to place these 
six departments in different parts of the city, but want of school accommodation 
prevented him, and so they remained under the following different names in the 
same building ; — the Koran teaching school, the Arabic High School, the Persian 
High School, Vernacular School No. i, Vernacular School No. 2, and the City 
English High School 

In the districts there were at this time 125 schools, but no records are 
forthcoming from the Sadr-ul-MahanVs office either as to 

District Education, ^ , 

their grade, expenditure, income, or even location. 

From 1268-1280 Fasli an existing report of the Dar-ul-Ulum shows that 
230 pupils, or about i6 upon an average per annum, passed examinations 

therein, and that some of them obtained lucrative appointments yndejr Government. 
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In the last year of the decade, Mr. Wilkinson started an Anglo- Vernacular 
school for Chadderghat, and drew up a scheme for the establish- 

Anglo-Vernicuhr 

ment of a Normal school, iii which teachers for the District 
and Taluk schools might be trained. 

In 1281 Fasli the Director received charge of the Public Works portfolh> 
just when he was beginning to understand the diifiiculties and needs of the 

Educational Department. He left, however, his impress on the latter by the 

establishment of English schools, which was a step distinctly in advance, considering 
the backward state of education at the time, and the peculiar difficulties of the 
position. 

Moulvi Inayat-ur~Rahman Khan, Mr. Wdkinson’s assistant, now took iij 
Mouhi ini) lUin-Rih- the work of Education as Secretary to the Miscellaneous 

VA n Kh n, Dir uoi ot 

pubiiL inA uction. Miiilster and Director of Public Instruction. With him wc 

come to a peuod of statistics, rules, curricula and regulations. 

Teachers who, through age or Ignorance, were considered useless, were 

Pu.v,sions foi I better pensioiicd ; and such as had younger male relatives tvere 

iiibs of nnstus. permitted to retain their appointments on half pay, on the 

condition that the latter submitted to training as schoolmasters for a certain fixeti 
period and promised, when found qualified, to succeed them. The other half < f 
the incumbent’s pay was given to the Normal student as a scholarship. 

Methm' <.1 conduitmg The method of conducting business with the district*- 

*" was ordered to be as follows : — 

“ Ciiculais emanating fiom the head office of the Educational Department aic sent in tie 
fii St instance to Sadi -Talukdais, by whom they aic foiwaided to fiist-class TaluqdajK, wJi . 
■‘■again despatch them on to thiid-class Taluqdais, by whom they aie ultimately disuibuttd tu th. 
“ larious schoolmasteis in the districts.” 

Such a system, necessitating as it did the employment of one Depaitn mi 
to do the work of another, could not fail to hamper the work. 

The following are the statistics for the nars i-’sj 

General statistics at 

dost, ofrtecade. ^^82 Fasll 


General statistics at 
iioSL of decade, 
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It will be noticed that for 1282 while there was an increase in the number of 
schools and a corresponding increase In the number of pupils, there was a decrease 
• HI the amount realized by fees. This Is explained by the fact that the crops had failed 
in some districts that year, and there was great scarcity and distress in consequence 

Deducting Rs. 3 5^000 as the probable expenditure of City Schools; together 
With the Rs. 23,844 on account of controlling agenc)/, about Rs. *"8,195 
for expenditure on the District Schools. 

In 1283 Fash written examinations were introduced, and 
’v. n Eximmations forms for monthly and quarterly returns were issued to the 
districts. 


In 1284 FasU the Secretary, finding that needless expenditure was incurred 
^ , in the matter of contingency allowances to Zillah and Taluka 

App-)mtment of o 

inbpecton schools, atid especially in the appointment of chuprassees for 

the same, ordered such a reduction as enabled him to appoint five Deputy Inspect- 
ors with their respective office establishments without further burdening the 
Government, and by so doing practically took the Educational work of the districts 
out of the hands of Revenue officers and gave it to the first batch of trained men 
from the Normal school. These men, as Deputy Inspectors of schools, held the 
(iffice of Secretary for Educational work to their respective Sadr Talukdars. 

In the same year the Director issued his Hidayat Nama of 129 paras., the made 
mecuwi' of education for the Dominions. In this code, payment 
of school-fees was made compulsory on every pupil, but the ruling 
wis applied at first only to City schools. Rules for the guidance of the Deput\ 
Inspectors were framed and published. One specially stipulated that no District 
school could exist with less than 50, and no Taluka school with less than 30 pupils. 

Out of 44 students in the Normal school, 1 5 passed out with certificates 
ibc. Dir ui-uium ^.ppointments as masters in District or Taluka 

schools, and 1 5 others came in for training. 


Hida}4t Niimi.* 


The expenditure for the Dar-ul-Ulum during the year was Rs. 27,735-1 i-i. 
detailed as follows : — 




Rs. 

a. 

p. 

The Koran teaching school 

»»• 

1,419 

4 

I 

Arabic school 

«ftl» 

8,211 

8 

10 

Persian High school 

««* 

5,73& 

2 

5 

Vemaciilar school No. I... 


1,948 

8 

3 

Vernacular school No. 2... 

««« w*-* 

1,842 

10 

0 

Normal school 

««« 

8,577 

9 

6 


Total ...27,735 

II 

i 
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111 T185 Fasli, the City English High school was done away with for lack 
of nunibeis, and the few scholars remaining were sent to the Anglo-Vernacular 
School, thus giving birth to the English High School of Chadderghat, an institution 
which taught up to the Matriculation standard. 

The 12 City Schools cost this year Rs. 50,382-1-10, including Rs. 1,837 for 
scholarships. On the rolls there were 753 students, with an 

City bchooJs a r 1 1 

average daily attendance of 620, After deducting Ks. 1,145-1-3 

as fee-receipts, there was left the very high figure of Rs. 80-14-0 as the annual cost 
to Government per pupil. 20 per cent, were free scholars. 

While a small English school {now the City English Branch hchool, Head 
Masiei' Mr, Boss') took the place of the City English High School, two of the five 
City branch schools, viz., those of Alliabad and the Old Bridge were closed on 
account of the paucity of numbers. 

The idea of introducing English education into the districts was fiist 
, carried out by the establishment of an Anglo-Vernacular 

Anglo- Veritacular ^ 

School at Aurungabad in 1291 Hijri, and now this measure 
was followed up by the opening of a similar institution at Gulberga. 

In 1286 Fasli, the payment of fees was made compulsory in the districts 
for the first time. Naturally, the measure was unpopular, 

S<.hool-fees» introduced r r ? 

in the Districts. discontcnt gradually wore away, and it is steadily becoming 

a source of income for the Department. 

In the same year attention was drawn to the advisability of providing 
education for the upper classes, and a Munsabdar’s School 

MunsaWar^ Scliool, i • i i 

was established, with fees fixed at 2 per cent, upon their 
munsabs. "Within a year, however, the school ceased to exist, and its few remain- 
ing scholars were drafted into the Dar-ul-Ulum. 

A similar attempt, but independent of State help, to establish a Night 
School for Government employes desirous of learning Eng- 

Night School. ^ e> to 

lish, was made in the city, but had to be closed for want 
of pupils and funds. 

The one redeeming feature of the year was the sudeess of the Chadderghat 
English High School; Rama Krishna having passed the Matriculation Exami- 
na%h of the Madras University. 
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The following were some of the measures of the Director at this time — 

. (a.) Inspectors of schools were ordered to pass in the Vernaculars of 

their district. 

{k) Educational Boards were appointed at the head-quarters of each 
district to report upon the working of institutions, and power 
was given to them to correct abuses. 

(r.) Contingencies of District and Taluk Schools being considered too 
high, a reduction of 50 per cent, was made all round, and the 
amount realized spent in newspapers for distribution among 
the several institutions. 

ih cha Id rgint Eng FasH, the English High School, Chadderghat, was 

Stco^’ Grade Collet'*' ^ affiliated to the Madras University as a Second Giade College. 

The Dar-ul-Ulum being considered too costly an insti- 
iion of^Dar-ui-Uto?**^'^' tution for the results shown, the teaching staff was slightly 
reduced. 

In 1289 Fasli, a further re-organization took place, and the Institution 
assumed its present form of two distinctly separate departments : Upper and 
Lower. 


In 1290 Fasli Lakshman, one of the F.A. candidates from the Hyderabad 
Hyderabid College College, having passed in the 2nd Class, an application to raise 

raised to the Firtt Grade . r i? 

It to a first Grade College was forwarded to the Syndicate or 
Madras and acceded to by them. 

The Normal School as an individual institution ceased to exist immediately 
Normal School m- afterwards. The charges brought against it were want of 

iorporateol with Dar-ul" 

uium. students and its great expense. Its remaining pupils were 

formed into a class in the Upper Dar-ul-Uium, and a few masters are trained 
therein for District and Taluk Schools. 

Scholarships being granted for District Schools, the question of the same 
encouragement for Taluk Schools was taken into considera- 
tion by the Secretary and laid before Government. This 


Scholarships, 


memorandum was passed on to the Hyderabad Educational Commission, but 
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coming, as it did, at the close of their sittings, and much information from the 
districts being found necessary before any conclusions could be arrived at, its 
consideration was postponed. 

Great inconvenience was felt in the matter of school-books, — some being 
obtainable in the Dar-ul-Ulum, some from the Engineering 

Book Dep6t 

College, while others had to be got through agents. Govern- 
ment was asked this year for a grant with which to start a Book Depot, and gave 
Rs. 2,000. Rs, 250 of this were spent in almirahs and Rs. 500 given to the 
Hyderabad College for the establishment of an English branch. The remaining 
Rs 1,250 spent in books, the stock with the Dar-ul-Ulum and the Engi- 
neering College, started a depot in the city, worth Rs. 5,000. This, after trans- 
mitting to the Treasury Rs. 1,500 and meeting a total expenditure of Rs. 1,351-2-0, 
has grown into a collection of school material, worth nearly Rs. 8,000. 

In 1291 Fasli, the Secretary was called upon by Government to submit a 
report on Private and Indigenous Schools, and he reported 

Indigenous Schools. 

the existence of 200 with Rs. 1 5,000 expenditure. The Director, 
in reporting, thought it would be good for Government to absorb these institutions 
and add this item to its expenditure, but the proposal was negatived, on the 
ground that self-help was a matter to be fostered and encouraged, instead of being 
interfered with in any way that would prove injurious to its growth. 

In 1292 Fasli, a scheme for a Government school for the children of respec- 
table persons, such as Munsabdars, Yomiadars and Inamdars, was 

Reconsideration of neces- , i i t-n* tt* 

stty of a Mumabdus Submitted by the Director. His suggestions were agreed to, and 

School. 

the amount of expenditure sanctioned. This matter is being 
considered in its details, and will, if found advisa ble, be introduced in the future. 

The above is a brief survey of Departmental Education in the Dominions 
down to the close of 1292 Fasli. 

The following Statement shows the number of District Schools in the 
depade ir-* 
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The Nationality of the pupils is shown in the following . — 


Ye^r. 

XuMBER OF Pupils. 

Hindus 

Mahomedans 

Farsis 

Christian'S 

Others 

Total 

128^ 



2,038 

3.19s 

5 

4 

13 

5.2 5 5 

1284 

« ft » « « 


2,052 

4.519 

•• 

10 

46 

6,627 

00 

* • » • • f 


2,254 

4.387 

2 

4 

33 

6,880 

I2S6 

**» •»« 


3,371 

4.438 

2 

4 

7 

7.822 

1287 

ft ftft 


3>855 

2.875 

2 

3 

17 

6.752 

S288 

a « « * ft 


3,154 

4,010 

I 

3 


7.183 

1289 

« ft # » 


343 ^ 

4.874 

3 

5 

... 

8,320 

1290 

ft ft ft ft « 


4.392 

4.815 

5 

25 • 

2 

9.239 

1291 


ft • t 

4,704 

4.970 

18 

10 

72 

9.774 

1292 



ftftft 

4,388 

5.552 

... 

ftftft 

54 

9.994 


The foregoing returns are purely departmental, and for Government Insti- 
tutions only. Grants-in-aid have been given for many years, but no returns were 
sought, and therefore none hai^e appeared m departmental reports. Comparison 
necessitates this however; and so, an addition of i6 Grants-in-aid Schools, including 
one special school with a total roll-call of 1,009 pupils, should be added. Besides 
these, 6 recognised but unaided institutions with 596 pupils should also be entered, 
thus raising the results of departmental effort for 1292 to 186 schools, and 11,599 
pupils. A definite statement of improvement made during the decade is impossible, 
owing to the absence of all records with reference to Grants-in-aid and Unaided 
Schools for 1283. 

Reviewing the past work of the department, the Educational Report for 1293 
Fasli contains the following summary of the measures previously adopted ; — 

(i.) District education taken out of the'direct control of the Revenue De- 
partment and entrusted in the hands of the Miscellaneous Minister to Government 

(ii.) Under the orders of his Secretary (the Director of Public Instruction), 
five Inspectors are appointed each in charge of a division. These divisions are again 
divided into a certain number of districts, and the third Taluqdar of each district, 
and sometimes the Tehsildar, looks after the school or schools in his neighbourhood. 

The District Schools are either Persian or Vernacular; they may be graded as 
Primary or Middle according to the grade of teachers employed, the curricula used, 
and their cost of maintenance. . 
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All District and Taluk schools are under Local Managing Committees, and 
all correspondence with the Head Office lies through the respective Secretaries of 
such Committees. 

The annual reports and returns, &c., are prepared by masters ; from these a 
divisional report is compiled by the Inspector, and sent by him to the Director of 
Public Instruction, whose work it is to write out the annual Administration Report 
for Government. 

(lii.) All City Schools are directly under the Secretary to the Miscellaneous 
Minister who inspects them and draws up curricula for their guidance. 

(iv.) The Hyderabad College springs into existence in 1287 Fasll(i877) 
and in 1290 Fasli (1880) sends up its first F. A. candidates, It is then affiliated 
to the University of Madias as a Second Grade College. In 1292 Fasli (1882), it is 

I 

raised to the rank of a First Grade College. 

(v.) Grants-in-aid Schools, we find only in one district ; that of Nagar- 
Kaniul. 

In the city and suburbs, there are fourteen, tnz., the Anglo-Vernacular School, 
Secunderabad ; All Saints’ College, Chadderghat ; St. George’s Grammar School and 
Seminary, Chadderghat (2); Residency Anglo-Vernacular School; the Secunderabad 
Orphanage; Methodist Day School, Chaddeighat , Saifabad Infant School; Portuguese 
Orphanage, Secunderabad ; Wesleyan Mission Girls’ Schools, Secunderabad and 
Chadderghat (2) ; and the Madrasa-Aizza in the city. 

(vi.) With reference to District Female Education, one school (Koran 
teaching) exists at Makrajpet in the Elgundal District, with an average daily atten- 
dance of 30. 

In 1293 Fasli, there was an Increase of six institutions 

1293 Fish. 

and 70 scholars. 

Coming now to the year immediately under review, as compared with 1293 

Fasli, there Is still ^n absence of any effective measuies for the 

I294. Fasli, , - , . . 

establishment in the districts of a siiitable niimber of Primi^ry 

Schools, and although on the Controlling Staff there are Deputy Inspectors and one 
European Inspector, the report of the department Is still very deficient regarding 
the work of the few schools that exist. Looking at the work of the department 
generally, it may be said that the wants of the City of Hyderabad are well supplied, 
especially In the matter of high education, while in respect to primary education in 
the (fetricts, the Department is lamentably behind-hand. The funds allowed for the 
lattw^^epse h^e, no doubt, hitherto fallen far short of the r«juiretoents, and bein| 
unsup|%^i|i|ed by any local cess, the extension of schools has b<>ehan impossiljility. 


1 
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The whole question of State Education is now, however, under the considera- 
tion of the Finance Committee ^ the general policy of expending more m the 
districts on Primary Schools has already been recognized ; and an officer has been 
appointed by Government as Director of Public Instruction, whose duty it will 
be to inspect schools of dtl] grades. The officer selected for this post is Mr. Syed Ali 
Bilgrami, one of those whom the late Minister sent to F.ngland to be educated, 
and it is fully expected that, by devoting his whole time to the Department, he will 
be able to infuse new life Into it. 


While, therefoie in reviewing the history of the department up to the 
present time, it has to be admitted that, as regards Primary Education in the 
districts, His Highness’ Dominions are far behind other parts of India, there is 
every reason to hope that, with the measures contemplated by the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Educational Department will now enter on a new and better era of its 
existence, and more fulfil the obligations of the State in. the matter of the general 
education of His Highness’ subjects. 


Chssific iticfn of Scho 5k 
Stmdirdh.. 


The following Statement shows the classification of schools 
according to standards of instruction : — 


Cbssiftcatm b5 Stand uda ot Instruction 

£293 

1294 

Ircreisc 

Dec* 

CISC 

Numb"! 

ot 

Institutions 

Number 

ot 

Pupi’s 

Number 

of 

Institutions 

Number 

of 

Pup Is 

0 

•S 

E. 

a 

Oh 

Institutions 

S. 

a 

Lollfges , 

2 

230 

a 

6& 




64 

High btfeools for Boys (English) 

4 

584. 

4 

62S 

... 

44 


.,0 

Mnidie ^thoois far Bo} s 

6 

S03 

6 

'^47 

.... 

... 

... 


„ „ „ (Veinuuiui) 

a » 

2^083 

28 

2 > 35 i 

1 

3«3 

•• 

... 

Migli Schools for GuK (English) 


- 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Middle „ ,, » 

3 


4 

2S6 

r 


... 


„ „ (\einatuiai) , ..... 

... 


— 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Frnm iry bchools fei Bo)s (English) . , . . 

3 

275 

10 

366 

7 

9 ^ 

... 

... 

„ „ T, (Venue uUi) 

S36 

6,738 

£37 

6,709 

i 

... 

... 


„ „ Oiiis (English) 

3 

124 

5 


2 

123 

.. 


„ „ » (Vemacuhr) 

$ 

560 

10 

345 

4 

... 

... 


Norm i! Sthools foi Boys (VerMcular) 

1 

25 

£ 

27 

... 

. . 

... 

8 

» n Girls 



I 

23 

I 


.. 

... 

Special bchool (English) 

£ 

5 " 

I 

u 

: ... 

24 

... ^ 

... 

Total 



aop 

1 1,845 

17 

' 618 

... . 

44 ? 
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The number of schools is shown by this statement to have increased from 
192 in 1293 Fasli to 209 in the year under report, but the increase is due chiefly 
to a new nomenclature for institutions, departments being now classified as schools „ 
In the same period, the number of scholars increased from 11,669 to 11,84.6, The 
increase in the pupils of High Schools is confined to All Saints’ Institution, Chadder- 
ghat, and the Madrassa-i-Aizza in the city, both being aided institutions. 

Among the Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools for boys, the English School at 
Aurangabad is the only one that shows an increase of numbers, but there has been 
a slightly perceptible improvement throughout the districts in returns for Vernacu- 
lar Schools. 

In Vernacular Boys’ Primary Schools, the Wesleyan Mission gives the 
increase this year, as they did for girls in 1293 Fasli. 

The Girls’ Patsala in Secunderabad as an Anglo-Vernacular Primary School 
takes the lead among individual institutions for improvement during the year. 


The Normal School for masters situated in the City has been found a failure. 
It will, in future, be attached to the Hyderabad College, and it is to be hoped that 
great improvement in its condition will take place. 


The Training School (Vernacular) for girls is a handsome building in the 
Wesleyan Mission compound, and while it is open to provide teachers wherever 
necessary, its first object is to supply the needs of the Mission, 


Statistics of Scholars by 
Caste. 


In the annexed table, the statistics of schools and scholars, 
the latter classified according to caste, are shown and compared 


with those for 1293 Fasli, 


Years. 

Schools. 

Scholars oe.both Sexes. 

r 

Mahomedans, 

Hindus. 

Europe?! tis 
or Eurasians i 

Native 

Christians. 

Others, ; 

Total. 

1293.,..'... 

T 204 - 

' 192 

209 

; ' '' ' 1 

5,676, 

5=699 

4.987 

S.363 

686 

561 


0 

'11,669 

1 1,846 



It will be seen that the Hindu element alone noticeably improved : and this 
only by 7 per cent. The Northern Division and Hyderabad schools gave the 
increase,'; 


The decrease in Europeans took place in Hyderabad, While for Mahomedans 
there was' a hotabie foiling ofiF in the Western Division. 
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The follov/ing 
districts : — 


table shows the 


distribution of schools and 
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, These figures show how little the department has done for the districts, and 
except in Bidar where there was an increase of 1 1 7 pupils there is nothing to show 
that any particular progress was made in the year under review. 
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Two colleges In Hyderabad had 66 pupils on their rolls, while 5 High 
Schools also In Hyderabad had 709 pupils. Of English Middle Class Schools, 5 are 
in Hyderabad with 589 pupils, and one in Aurungabad with 158 pupils. 

Purely Vernacular Middle Class Schools are established In every district 
except Aurungabad, where English Is also taught. The total number of pupils in 
these schools is 2,351. In Hyderabad there are also 10 English and 4 Primary 
Schools with 646 pupils. In all the other districts there are only 133 Vernacular 
Primary Schools with an aggregate attendance of 6,429. 

Except in Hyderabad, where 819 girls are receiving an education in Aided 
Schools, practically nothing is being done by the State towards 

Female Education, ^ - nr 

Female Education. The only school of this kind m the whole of 
the districts is a small one at Medak, which is returned as having 39 pupils on its roll. 


No information has been received up to the present time of the work done 
by the Inspecting Staff, nor have reports been submitted on the 

ScEool-going Population, 

State of the District Schools. Looking to the population of a 
school-going age, the striking feature is the comparatively small number of Hindus 
undergoing Irstructlon. Notwithstanding that the proportion of Hindus to Mahome- 
Jans is 9 to i, there are in all 5,699 Mahomedan scholars as against only 5,363 
Hindus. Among Mahomedan boys, one out of every thirteen is being educated, 
while in the case of Hindus one out of 139 only is attending schools. These 
figures do not Include attendance at Indigenous Schools, of which there are, no doubt, 
.1 large number, mostly, however, of a very primitive nature. The Educational 
Department has hitherto rendered little or no assistance to these schools in the districts, 
but a distinct policy has now been adopted of drawing them within the influence cf 
the department and of encouraging them by liberal grants-in-ald. 


The distribution of schools, according to agency, is 
shown in the following figures : — 



1293. 



IZ94. 



Distribution. 



j 

g 


Increase. 

Decrease 

X 3 

1 2 

efl 

Pupils. 

1 

43 

U 3 

Pupils, 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

J 

§4 

pC 

I. Public Institutions under the direct manage- 
ment of the Department 

168 

9,401 

168 

9>394 




7 

2, Public Institutions under Local Fund Boards, 
Municipalities, and other Committees re- 
cognked ^by Government, as well as 
Private Institutions aeceiving aid. 

II 

1,02s 

19 

i >599 

8 

574 



Missioixaty bodies (S. P. G. and Wesleyan 
Mission) * 

k 

6 

6221 

1 

2li 

77 ^i 

IS 

150 



4. Other Private Institutions 

6 


i 

... j 

... 1 


... 

6 j 

564 

5. Special Institutions.,., 

. * 

IT 

I' 

8i: 

m >¥ m 

H 

... 


j Total... 



209 

1 1,846 

23 

748 

6 

571 


.1 
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Hitherto only those schools in receipt of grants from His Highness’ Govern- 
ment have been entered under the head of Aided Institutions. For the year under 
report schools in receipt of grants from the British Government, from Municipalities 
or Local Funds have been included. Hence the decrease under the fourth head in 
the above statement. It will be seen that under the direct management of the 
Department there are only i68 institutions, a number which is totally insufficient 
for the requirements of the Dominions. 

A scale of fees was sanctioned three years ago, but they were not at first 


properly introduced and require some revision. The following 

Schooi-fces. 

figures show the particulars of the fees realized : — 
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From these figures it appears that in the institutions under Government 
management there was a decrease of Rs. 487. In aided schools there was a 
satisfactory increase of Rs. 16,256, showing the healthiness of these institutions. It 
would be more satisfactory, however, if the department could itself show progress in 
this direction. One of the few bright spots in the educational measures of Gov- 
ernment is the extent to which assistance is given to private schools, chiefly at 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad. The figures in this respect are as follows : — 


Years* 

1 Grak-ts-in-aid. 

I 


i 

[ H H. the 

Nizam s 
Government. 

British 

Government. 

Municipality or 
Local Funds 
(British 
Government). 

Total. 


Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1293 

61,661 I 5 

8,528 6 6 

4,305 0 0 

74.494 " ” 


1294 

65,366 0 0 

11,948 6 8 

8,827 5 10 

86,141 12 6 

For fourteen months. 

Increase ... 

3,704 14 7 

3,420 0 2 

4,522 5 10 

11,647 4 7 















The total expenditure from all sources on Education during the year is 
shown to have amounted to Rs. 3,03,406-13-5. Of this 

Expenditure, , i r t i r n 

Rs. 53,101-8-10 IS composed of school-fees, Rs. 10,241-8-3 
were contributed by the British Government, and Rs. 7,566-5-0 by Municipal or 
Local Funds, Rs. 23,459-11-10 from other sources, and Rs. 2,28,178-14-4 by His 
Highness’ Government, Of the latter sum Rs. 34,127-3-3 were expended on 
Control and Inspection, Rs. 19,360-13-9 were contributed to the Aligarh College 
and other miscellaneous objects, and Rs, 1,74,690-11-4 to schools of dififerent grades. 
Of this Collegiate Education absorbed Rs. 37,147, Government schools, affording 
secondary education, absorbed Rs. 41,516-7-4, and primary schools Rs. 39,999-6-0. 
The Madrassa-i- Alia cost Rs. 36,120, and grants-in-ald were given to the extent 
of Rs. 19,908. Each of the four Divisions are almost equally deficient in 
the allotment for primary education, and, as already stated, steps are now being 
taken to place them on a better footing in this respect. 

The foregoing refers chiefly to the schools under the management of, or 
aided by, the Educational Department. In addition to them there are two schools 
doing v^ry important work, viz., the Madrassa-i-AUa, or Nobles’ School, and the 
Madrapsa Aizza for the sons qf the upper classes in the city whiph are independent 
of the Deppitipeql:, 
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The Madrassa-I-Alia had its origin in the desire of the late Sir Salar Jung to 
giye a good English education to his two sons, the present Prime 

Midrassa-i-Alia, 

Minister and the Revenue Minister. An English tutor (Mr, 
Purnell, B.A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge) was engaged, and the young 
Nawabs and their companions (several of whom are now high officials of the State) 
studied under him in the Palace. Mr. Krohn, B.A., of the same College, was sent 
for to assist, and subsequently to succeed Mr. Purnell. His Excellency finding 
that other parents were anxious to share in the movement, decided to start a public 
school, and the little Palace class was removed in 1877 to Rumbolt’s Koti, a large 
house in Chadderghat, and became the nucleus of the Madrassa-i-Alia. Mr. Krohn was 
the first Head Master of the newly-constituted school. In 1880 he was appointed 
assistant tutor to His Highness, and in 1881 Mr. H. P. Hodson, M.A., of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, a first-class classic, was appointed. In the period 
between the transfer of Mr. Krohn and Mr, Hodson’s arrival the school fell back a 
little, but the slight check to its progress at that time has now more than been recovered. 
In 1882 the numbers so increased that the services of Mr. E. G. Seaton, B. A. 
(Honours), of Queen’s College, Oxford, were secured as Assistant Head Master. 
LTnder the present staff of teachers, and aided by the great interest taken in it 
by His Highness, the school is now steadily rising in popularity. In 1884 it 
was found necessary to build a new school-house to provide for the increased 
requirements, but now even that is filled, and applications for admission continue 

steadily to come in. 

The control over the financial and general affairs of the school is vested in a 
Board of Governors, consisting of 1 2 members, under the presi- 
dency of the Nawab Vikai-ul-Umra. Meetings are held quarterly, 
and the members take it in turn to act as visitors for each month to audit the 
accounts, and to inspect the general working of the school. A scheme for re- 
constituting the Board so as to extend its powers is now before the Government, and 
will be dealt with in the current year. 


Subjects taught. 


The school is divided into two sides, the English and the Oriental, and 
every pupil is required to study in both departments; the 
subjects taught on the English side comprising English, History, 
Geography, Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; those on the Oriental side, 
Arabit, ' Wfimn, Hindustani, and Vernacular languages. Riding, drill, arid gym- 
nastics are^ri^ht by a sergbant instructor. The gdneral object of the school 
y* to* provide* a sound English and Oriental teaching, oh themddblvbf an English' 
‘'fuMic school, for trie of^MahtiMedan Hindu 
and gentlemen, including iteyfral relations 4 f 


^ I * t* 
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Any lad of good birth and character is admitted, but his name has first 
to be approved by the Prime Minister. It is the endeavour of the auth< - 
rities to remove the boys as much as possible from the enervating home 
influences, and to train them to become healthy and soundly educated gentleme u 
All Mahomedan pupils take their meals with the English masters, in ord.i 
that they may learn the rules of social politeness; this was formerl) optiona 
but it is now compulsory on all as an integral part of the school disciplin.. 
Physical training is promoted as well as mental; cricket and all games, beside i 
riding and drilling, are taught and encouraged. Hitherto no religious insti uc- 
tioii has been attempted, and its absence has probably kept many away from 
the school. Steps therefore are now being taken to teach the Koran and othc* 
theological books, and prayei-s and other religious obseivantes will be careJ 
for Classes are formed to prepare pupils for the Madras University Matri- 
culation, and similar training for the other University examinations will be 
provided for as the need for them develops ; but this is quite by the way, and 
does not imply an attempt at limitation by any particular grade or standard, fir 
it is the expressed object of the school to supply a practical and useful education 
on quite different lines to those laid down by the University. The opening of a 
class for training Civil Service probationers marked a new departure in Hyderabad 
education, and is part of the ministerial scheme for providing officials for His 
Highness’ service from his own subjects, instead cf having to engage foreigners 
as heretofore. Lads of good birth, Hyderabadees, are selected by public exami- 
nation and trained for two years in the school, receiving scholarships of Rs. 50 
per mensem ; they are then sent as paid attaches to approved district officers to 
learn their duties, and will finally be drafted to substantive appointments as vacan- 
cies occur. Twenty probationers are now under instruction, and ten will be selected 
every year. Other lads are being sent to England with State Exhibitions to qualify in 
Engineeing, Medicine, Forestry, &c. 

When the school was first established, fees of Rs 50 per mensem were 

charged. It was found, advisable, however, to remit them, and a 

!Fees. 

voluntary fee of Rs. 20 for boarding was substituted. Now, 
however, it is thought that the time is ripe to re-establish payment ; and from the 
beginning of the Fasli year 1295 Mahomedans will have to board at a fee of 
Rs. 1 5 per mensem, all pupils will pay a tuition-fee of Rs. 10 per mensem, and 
Rs. 20 on entrance. Five scholarships of Rs, 25 per mensem are founded to assist 
those who are proved to be unable to meet the charges. It is hoped that as the 
demand for educat’ion increases (as it shows signs of doing), the fees may be gradu- 
ally raised until the school becomes self-supporting. 
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The cost of the school, since its removal from the city, is shown below. 

This table is a good commentary upon the wastefulness caused by 

Cost* , ••11 

maintaining several small institutions, as hitherto practised in 
the city ; the staff and establishment required for 20 lads of different age and 
acquiiements being much the same as that necessary for 100. A comparison of the 
cost per head from the years 1288 and 1294 shows the economical results of 
fuller development, though much more can yet be done in this direction without 
straining the present staff ; — 


yjSAR 

Expendituie, 

By 

Fees, 

Actual Cost, 

No ot 
Pupils 
on the 
Rolls. 

Cost 

per 

Held 

Remarks 


Rs. a p. 

Rs, 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 


1287 (1877-78) 

32,490 6 0 

5,889 

26,601 6 0 

26 

1,023 


u88 (1878-79). 

34,254 13 6 

3.04s 

31,109 13 6 

19 

1.643 


1289 (1879-80) 

29,350 8 4 

1.478 

27,872 8 4 

20 

1.394 


1290 (1880-81) 

26,292 0 4 

4.259 

2,2033 0 4 

33 

668 

Head Master no ap- 







pointed till the 

1291 (1881-82) 

30,497 2 4 

5,207 

25,290 2 4 

52 

486 

middle of the year. 

1292 (1882-83). 

37.685 3 7 

5.700 

31.98s 3 7 

50 

640 

Asst. Head Master ap- 







pointed at beginning 

1293 (1883-84). 

40,185 I 5 

7.500 

32.685 I s 

57 

574 

of year* 

1294 (1884-85) 

43.587 13 s 

10.253 

33.334 13 5 

8s 
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Detailed accounts have not been received of the Madrassa-i-Aizza. It was 
started about five years ago, and may now be said to be one of 

Madrassa-i-Aizza* 

the largest and most flourishing of the city schools, having at the 
present time upwards of 1 64 pupils on its rolls. It is constituted on nearly the same 
basis as the Madrassa-i-Alia, admitting none but the sons of noblemen and gentle- 
men of birth and position, and differs from it only in laying greater stress 
on Oriental studies. It receives a grant-in-aid from Government of Rs. 600 a 
month, but is in so flourishing a condition that it is considered not improbable that 
it will ere long be self-supporting. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MEDICAL. 

SECTION I.— MEDICAL RELIEF. 

The Medical Department is under the management of the Residency Surgeon, 
who is the Head of the Medical College, and controls the Dispensary, Vaccination, 
and Stores Departments. 

The Medical College was opened in September 1846 under Dr. W. C. 
MacLean, Residency Surgeon, and has since then done much useful work in training 
men for the Subordinate Medical Departments in Hyderabad and Berar. 

On the 20th Ardebhast (ist April 1885) Brigade-Surgeon Beaumont pro- 
ceeded on furlough to England. Between that date and the i6th April Surgeon 
Evans held charge, and on the latter date Surgeon-Major Lawrie entered on the 
duties of the appointment. From the latter officer’s annual report the following 
information is taken : — 

“ The only change in the staff of the Medical School, except the change of 
Principals caused by Brigade-Surgeon Beaumont’s retirement, 

Medml School. 

was the revival of the lecturership on Materia Medica. This 
was formerly held by Dr. Lawder, but was abolished in 1289, and on its revival 
in 1294, Surgeon Greany was appointed to the post, and has carried on the work 
since with great success. 

“ The number of Hyderabad pupils taught in the School was as follows 


On rst Mahir 1294, Hakim pupils 

Admitted since 


... 24 

10 

Passed out 

Total 

• •• 

— 3 + 
... 10 

Remaining ist Sharawar 


24* 

On 1st Mahir 1294, Hospital Assistant pupils 
Admitted since ... ... 

««« 

• «* 

... 6 

««* 4 


Total 

... 10 

Passed out ... ... ... ... 

Remaining ist Sharawar ..v ... 

Besides these, 24 Berar students attended the School, 

3 

... 7 
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‘‘ Of the ten Hakim pupils, five passed a creditable examination, two 
resigned, and three were dismissed ; of the three Hospital Assistant pupils, two 
passed the examination, and one was dismissed. 

“ The work of the School was performed by a staff of six Professors,^ and 
consisted of tasks, lectures, dissections, demonstrations, ana 

* r The Principal, 

- Dr^'oieany"' frequent oral and written examinations. The School is fairh 
t supplied with books and appliances ; but there is ver’v 

6. Mr. Daruwaia, great need of a good library. This need will, it is believed. 

be remedied before next year. 

“ Attached to the School for teaching purposes are two Hospitals, the Afzu< 
Gunj and the Residency Dispensary, The students are divided, in proportion to 
the size of the hospitals, between these two institutions, and changed every month. 
Those at Afzul Gunj receive clinical instruction every morning, and those at the 
Residency Dispensary are, in addition, taught dispensing by Mr. Kelly and his 
subordinates* With reference to the method of Hospital instruction pursued at 
the Afzul Gunj Hospital, it is necessary to say a few words. Until recently 
there was no proper lecture-room and operating theatre in the Hospital. As it was 
therefore impossible to seat the students in an orderly manner when operations 
had to be performed, they used to stand about the operating table, to the incon- 
venience of the operator, withoqt being able to see properly what was being 
done. Moreover, the clinical lectures had to be given at the bedside of the 
patient, and, with forty or fifty students crowding round, such expositions could 
only be to the advantage of very few. Sanction was obtained early in the 
session, and a suitable room was fitted up at the Afzul Gqnj Hospital with a clear 
space for the operator and his assistants, and raised seats in front of this space for 
the students, who are now comfortably seated, while they see and hear all that goes 
on. With due regard to the patients’ feelings, the more important cases are 
brought into this rqom every morning, and the process of investigation, by which 
the nitme of p^iepts’ diseases is as)fertaine4 fJtplained, together with 

the principles cqncerned iq their treatment, All the stqden^ ar^ made to take 
careful potes. of wha| is sqid, and if any operation, is necessary, it is performed 
before them, wi|h ^heir assistance, qqd sometimes by one of themselves. 

Ther fqllowing' is a list dfoperatiqns performed the Afzul Gunj and Resi- 
dency H^ospitels, during 1294 
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//. — 'Ligature of Ai term. 

Description of Operations No, of Operations Recovered 

I , Simultaneous ligature of carotid and 
sub-clavian arteries for aneuiism of 

aich of aorta ... ... ^ t 


Total... I I 


i. Dislocations led need 
Extension of stiff joints 
3.. Excision of wrist... 


1. Excision for neciosis 

2. Fiacturcsset 


///. — Operations on Joints^ 

I 

... 6 

I 

Total ... 10 

IV» — Operaiiom on Bones. 

7 

38 

Total ... 45 




— Amputations t. 



Primal y of foieaim 

* • . ••• I 

2. 

Secondary of knee-joint 

... ... I 

3 * 

Syrae’s, Secondary for inj my ... ... i 

4. 

Piimaiy of leg 

2 



Total ... 5 



FL — ^Excision of Tumours. 

A. 

Malignant — 

I. Sarcoma thigh 

... ... I 

B. 

Non-Malignant — ^ 

1. Fatty 

2 


2, Cystic 

... ... I 


3. Polypus nasi 

... ... I 



Total,,. 5 



FIL — Removal of Calmlu 


Vesical, Lithotomy 

... 4 

2. 

Renai^ Nephrolithotomy 

... ... I 


5 


X 

I 

I 

I 


4 


I 



4 


I 


5 


Tot4 



m 


VIIL — Incisions, 


Description of Operations* 

No of Operations 

Recoveied 

Die 

1. Tracheotomy for acute laryngitis 

I 

I 


Stiangulated hernia — Sac opened 

7 

6 

I 

3, Radical cure foi inguinal hernia 

6 

6 

... 

4* Fistula m aiio 

5, Perineal section for extiavasation of 

6 

6 


urine 

8 

6 

2 

6. Internal urethrotomy [Holt’s] 

55 

55 


7, Fer hosmatocele 

8 

8 

... 

8, Ovariotomy 

2 

I 

I 

9* Large absce«?ses,*. 

A.—Reparative operations — 

36 

36 

.* 

1* Harelip 

3 

3 

... 

2* Rhmo-plastic 

I 

I 



— 



Total*** 

^33 

129 

4 

IX, — Operations not classified. 



I* Hydrocele radical cure 

16 

16 

... 

2. Neive stretching, scatic 

3 

3 

... 

3. Do., ulnar 

8 

8 

••• 

4. Paracentesis of abdomen for ascites 

II 

II 

• • . 

5. Paracentesis for pleurisy and empyema ,*, 

8 

5 

3 

6. Castration 

1 

1 


7. Operation for Elephantiasis scroti 

8. Division of internal and external sphincter 

2 

I 

I 

and stricture of rectum ... 

I 

I 


9. Liver abscess ... 

21 

IS 

6 


— 

— 


Total... 

7 ^ 

61 

lO 

Grand Total... 

309 

294 

*5 


“ The number of deaths after operations was 15, but 9 of these occurred m 
cases of advanced and hopeless liver abscess and empyema, and ought fairly to be 
excluded. Of the remaining six deaths that occurred after major operations, 

(i.) Followed a double amputation of the legs for very extensive in- 
juries, and was due to tetanus ; 

(2.) Occurred after the operation for strangulated hernia. In this 
’case the patient was moribund on admission, as great delay took pl^cein 
ij^Hging him to hospital, and tha-how# tras found gangrenous ; 
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(3 and 4.) Followed perineal section. In both these cases death was 
caused by pyoemia, which existed before the patient’s admission into the 
hospital ; 

(5.) Took place after an attempt to perform ovariotomy. In this case 
the cyst, an inflammatory one, had contracted such extensive adhesions that 
it could not be removed, and the operation was not completed ; 

(6.) Followed the removal of a large scrotal tumour, and was due to 
septicaemia and dysentery. 

“ Among the successful cases was one of ovariotomy, the first that has beeir 
recorded in Hyderabad. The solid portion alone of the tumour in this case 
weighed 9 lbs. The operation was performed antiseptically, but there were tough 
vascular pelvic adhesions which made it very difficult, and the hemorrhage was so 
severe that the woman was collapsed when removed from the operating table. 
When reaction set in, she was ordered frequently repeated small doses of antimony, 
which she took for a week, and the wound healed without inflammation or 
constitutional disturbance. There was also a successful case of nephrolithotomy, 
in which five stones were cut out from the right kidney of a female patient by 
Morris’ incision in the loin. I believe this is the first time this operation has 
been performed in India. Another rare case was an aneurism of the arch of the 
aorta, which was treated by simultaneous antiseptic ligature of the right carotid and 
subclavian arteries. The disease in this case was progressing rapidly up to the 
date of the operation. For a time afterwards the aneurism appeared to be 
decreasing, but though the patient has left the hospital and might be reported 
cured, the most that can be said about the result is, that no bad consequences were 
entailed by the operation, and the disease is now comparatively stationarv. 

“ Thirteen operations for hernia were performed during the year. Seven of 
these were for strangulated hernia, and six for its radical cure. The diseases, how- 
ever, which have required operative interference most frequently, have been abscess 
of the liver and stricture of the urethra. Twenty-one cases of abscess 
of the liver were operated on in 1294. Five deaths occurred after the opera- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that in every case the most rigid antiseptic 
precautions were employed, with careful drainage. It appears that in many 
instances of abscess of the liver antiseptic precautions are useless, as abscesses which 
follow dysentery, and depend on the direct passage of septic material into the liver 
through fhf hemorrhoidal veins, invariably run the usual course of putrid 
inflammationf m septicemia. As it is impossible to nmke ''S precise dififerential 
{|iagnosis befor^,^ 't;be qases in which sepsk has occurred and those in 



which it has not, it is only right to give the antiseptic method a fair chance in all ; 
and this was done with the result that the large proportion of fifteen out of the 
twenty-one cases treated recovered. Sixty-three cases of stricture were treated 
surgically. Of these, eight were brought into hospital, suffering from extra vasatio.T; 
of urine and required perineal section. Two of these cases were admitted in an 
advanced stage of blood poisoning, and died of pyoemia. The remaining six did well. 
Fifty-five cases of ordinary stricture, of every degree of severity, were treated b\ 
Holt’s operation, and in all these the operation was completely and permanently 
successful. It has been the fashion to decry Holt’s operation of late 
years ; but this is a mistake, as it is by far the simplest and most effectual of all 
procedures for the cure of stricture. It is particularly useful in this country, where 
the poorer classes object to anything like delay on the one hand, and a cutting 
operation on the other. It is almost needless to say that for the relief of stricture 
the Surgeon has a choice of many good operations. In none of them is there 
the least difficulty, except that which is encountered in passing an instrument 
through the stricture in the first place. When once this has been effected, it does 
not much matter what method the Surgeon follows, as long as he cures the stricture, 
though, for the reasons giyen above, I have practised, and taught students in 
India, Holt’s operation in preference to any other. Extraction was performed 
in twenty-nine cases of cataract during the year, and perfect vision resulted in every 
instance.” 

One new dispensary was opened in 1294 at ikmrabad, bringing up the 
total number of dispensaries in His Highness’ Dominions to 48. 

Ho3|Mt il antJ Di^pensines. 

Of these, forty-one are in the districts, and seven in the city 
and suburbs of Hyderabad. New buildings have long been urgently required 
for the dispensaries at Raichur, Latur, Tooljavur, Ulpur and Sirpur-Tandur ; 
but financial pressure prevented Government from undertaking expenditure for 
this purpose during the year under report. It is hoped that the want in this 
respect may gradually be supplied, as it is reported that the abovenamed dispen- 
saries are not in a fit condition either for the receptioa of in-patients, or for the 
treatment of out-patients. 

The inspection of the mofussil dispensaries was carried out, in accordance 
with Government orders, during eight months of the year, by 
. Surgeons Elcum and Evans. This work, which is so important, 
has been entrusted to a European Medical Officer for the last four years. It has 
hitherto been customary for the Inspector to come into and remain at head-quarters 
the rajay season. In 1294, sancrion was given foritho Inspector, iastW^j^ 
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where there is a first-class dispensary, and supervise its working and vaccination. 
The Inspector will select a different dispensary every year, and an immense amount 
of good is anticipated from this plan, as each of the dispensaries so visited will be 
brought into thorough working order, and the Hakims in charge will learn to 
conduct them so as to ensure their greater popularity and usefulness. The Hakims 
in His Highness’ Dominions have not the advantage, as they have in British India, 
of serving under a first-rate Civil Surgeon before they are entrusted with separate 
charges, and it will be a distinct gam to them to work under the supervision of 
the Inspector of Hospitals from time to time in future. 

The total number of patients treated during 1294 in the hospitals and 
Aim.ss.ons and numbers dispetisaries of the State was 292,515, which is an increase of 
84,092 over the total treated during 1293. 

For the year 1294, the number of major operations performed was 393, and 
of minor operations 3,377, This represents a slight increase 

Operations, 

over 1293, but is altogether a poor return. The popularity of 
dispensaries in India can usually be roughly estimated by the number of operations 
performed in them, and judged by this standard, the popularity of these insti- 
tutions in the mofussil districts of Hyderabad is still at a low ebb. Dr Lawrie writes 
“Steps will be taken during the year 1295 to encourage the Hakims and give 
them greater facilities for operating. Something more, however, is required in ordei 
to make the mofussil dispensaries popular, and this is a greater display of interest 
in them by the civil officers in the districts. Hitherto the civil authorities appear 
to have held aloof from the dispensaries as if they did not belong to them, 
but it is clear that they ought to be under the civil officers’ control, except 
as regards purely professional management ; and if this were understood, and 
the officials were to look after the working of the dispensaries in their districts 
and visit them frequently, a large increase in their popularity might be confidently 
predicted.” 

Except in Aurungabad and Gulberga where there are ward and compounding 
rooms, and in Nander where there is a dispensary only, there is 

Jail Di-jpenaariea, 

no suitable provision in the District Jails for the treatment of 
sick prisoners ; medicines, dressings, &c., are daily carried to and fro between the 
Jail and Civil Dispensary, and dispensed in the Court-yard. Moreover, the sick are 
not always segregated, and are therefore ^ source of discomfort and danger to their 
healthy fellow-convicts. 

The rpost prevalent disease during the year was ulcer; next fevers of the 
intermittent type ; then bronchitis, diarrhoea, and dysentery. 
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The daily average admissions were from i to 2'6^. 

The lowest annual mortality was in Birh, vn., i ; the highest in Gulberga, 

w:., 55- 

Cholera attacked three jails, Tharaseo, Nander, and Indur ; in the latter 
there were 30 deaths from cholera alone. 

An attendance-register is kept for the Hakims’ daily signature in some jails 

only. 

Contingencies on account of jail-sick, are, except in Gulberga and Aurunga- 
bad, charged to the Civil Dispensary. 

Judging from the reports, the sanitary arrangements of the jails are of a 
very imperfect character, and much in need of improvement. 

Admirable work was done at the Afzul Gunj Hospital by Dr. Dora White 
throughout the year. Miss White holds a clinic for women 
daily. Gosha-women are seen and treated here in absolute 
privacy. The popularity of Miss White’s Department of 
Hyderabad is apparent from the fact that, during 1294, no less than 3,000 new 
patients attended, and more than 2,000 opeiations were performed. Among these, 
were six cases of craniotomy, and ten cases of turning, as well as numerous 
forceps cases. 

The Medical Stores Department has worked well and economically during 
1294, and the dispensaries have all been fully supplied with 

Medic il Stores. » . . 

every useful and necessary medicine. The drugs required have 
been judiciously purchased, and all simple preparations are made up at the stores. 
Economy is largely contributed to in the dispensaries by the employment of a simple 
pharmacopoeia arranged originally by Dr. Beaumont, in accordance with which all 
medicines used frequently are made up in bulk. This saves a great deal of trouble, 
and obviates the waste which is entailed by dispensing the numerous small quantities 
required in separate prescriptions. 

The expenditure on medicines during the past year, exclusive of instruments, 
utensils, &c., was larger than in the preceding year by Rs. 1,140, and was 
chiefly due to increased demand for medicines in general use. The chinchona 
alkaloids and quinine have also been largely indented fot, but the sum expended 
fqy quinine has been less than it was in the previous year, in consequence of the 
use of the alkaloids and chinchona febrifuges. 
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SECTION II.— VACCINATION. 

The number of vaccinators at work in 1294 was 48, being 10 more than in 
1293. The successful vaccinations reached a total of 44,062. 

Vaccination, 

Dr. Lawrie writes : “This, though a large number of successful 
results, is nothing like what it ought to be. From what I have seen of the vaccinators, 
they know their work thoroughly well, and compare favourably with similar classes 
of persons in any part of India. But unfortunately they have up to the present 
time worked in the districts almost entirely without supervision, with the result that 
might be expected, viz., a minimum amount of good work. The remarks made in 
the preceding paragraph, with reference to the dispensaries, apply with greater force 
to the vaccinators. The men ought to be completely under the control of the civil 
authorities of the districts, and the civil officers ought only to look to the central 
medical office in Hyderabad for a proper supply of trained vaccinators, good lymph, 
and professional instructions. Without the supervision of the civil authorities, it is 
impossible that the vaccination tours of the majority of those employed as vaccinators 
can be anything but a farce. The rules with regard to vaccinators are, that during 
eight months in the year they are to carry out vaccination on tour, and that during 
the four months when marching is impossible on account of the rains, they are to be 
attached to the dispensary of the district, and thus, besides carrying on vaccination at 
head-quarters, pick up a knowledge of common diseases, so as to enable them to act 
as useful assistants in times of epidemics. So far the rules are good, but the blot 
in them is, that, whether on tour or at head-quarters, the several district officers 
have practically no connection with the vaccinators who, being independent of 
district control, do their work without supervision, there being no supervising 
staff to properly examine it. The officials who might be- expected, and who 
would be sure to encourage vaccination, are the civil officers of the districts, and 
it is to be hoped that before next year Government will have taken effective steps 
to place the control of the vaccinators, both at head-quarters and on tour, almost 
entirely in their hands.” 




CHAPTER X. 

SOURCES OP REVENUE OTHER THAN THE LAND. 

SECTION I.— CUSTOMS. 

The revenue of the Customs Department falls under 

Class ot revenue, 

three distinct heads of — 


(a) Customs duty on goods crossing the frontier. 

(b) Duty on salt. 

(r) Octroi at Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 


In the year under 

report, compared with the preceding 

three years, the 

revenue under these heads 

was as follows : — 




1292. 

1293. 

1294. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs Duty — 




Imports 


15.80,053 

13,76,284 

Exports 


i 9 i 67>295 

17,52,236 


36,46,677 

35 , 47>348 

31,28,520 

Salt — 




Imports 

7 j 22,764 

8,50,288 

759 i >503 

Exports. 

■ 694 

133 

15 

. 

7 i 23,458 

8,50,421 

7 > 9 b 5 i 8 

Octroi 

...... 4^48,122 

5,31,080 

4,66,034 

The above figures do not include duty on 

country spirits, 

which amounted 


in all to — 


Imports 

Rs. 

16,310 

Exports 


16,665 

Octroi 


4,991 


Total Rs., 

,..37,966 


In 1291 Fasli the Customs revenue reached the highest point, viz., 
Rs. 50,34,743. Since then there has been a gradual falling off, the cause of which 
has not on the whole been satisfactorily accounted for. In 1292 Fasli the revenue 
was Rs. 49,37,268. In 1293 Fasli (for 12 months) it fell to Rs. 45,75,135, and in 
the year undbr report it has again sustained a further fall, having receded to 
Rs. 44,24,039. 
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As at present constituted, the Department dates from 1270 Fasli. The 
following account of its history is taken from the report of the 

Constitution of Department, 

Inspector-General of Revenue : — 

% % ^ 

“3. Prior to 1270 Fasli no Government Customs Department existed. Every Taluka 
and every Jagir seems to have had its own machinery for the 
collection of transit duty. ^Numerous transit duties, and the unsafe 
conditions of the roads, offered serious impediments to the free flow of 
internal and external traffic. Octroi duty was levied at the capital in addition to transit 
“ duty paid in the Talukas at every change of jurisdiction. Although the tariff may have 
been low, it could not but prove harassing. No doubt the duty reached to an enormous 
percentage by the time the commodities passed through the numerous barriers. It is calculated 
^^that traders in those days must have had to pay about 15 per cent, of the value of their 
commodities.^ 


‘^‘4, Under such conditions it is not surprising to read that ^ not long ago His Highness 
the Nizam’s Dominions could boast of very little trade, and what little there was, was always 
‘^precarious and fluctuating,’ But the late Minister was not long in power before he put his 
hand on this pernicious system. 


“With a view to remove those restrictions and foster a healthy and unhampered flow 
“of traffic, transit duties on imports from British Territories passing through 

Transit duties abolished, „ jtx 

“ His Highness Dominions were entirely abolished. Guards were placed 
“ at different barriers to prevent Jagirdars infringing this rule. All transit duties in Dewani 
“Territory on the produce of this country, and on imports from British Territory, were remitted, 
“ and, except on commodities entering Hyderabad, or the Cantonments of Secunderabad and 
“ Bolarum, all exports and imports from, or to, any part of His Highness’ Dominions, all internal 
‘4ocal traffic, and all commodities sold or consumed at any place within the territory of His 
“ Highness, whether in Khalsa, Sarfikhas, Paigah, Jagir or Zemmdari land, were exempted from 
“ every kind of transit impost, such as Rahdari, Hakdari, &c., and Talukdars, Jagirdars, Maktadars, 
“ Zemindars and village officials were warned not to levy any dues on commodities sold in, or passing 
“ through, their respective Jurisdictions.’^ ‘ 


“ 5. Compensation was allowed for the loss sustained by the Surfikhas treasury, and some 

Gompensation granted “ of the more Considerable Jagirdars, by the remission of these duties, 
for remission of duty. yielding a gross revenue of Rs. 2,85,500 was distributed among 

“ them, and in lieu of this concession Government took the whole of the Customs dues ' iiito its 
“ own hands, An td-vtflprmMriS was fixed for articles that were- tOi-; be taated tlife frontier, 
“ or at the City, or Cantonment, and list was made qf ^yrtain, articles that were to be passed 
“free of duty,, , To realize idiis dyjy sljs pFiiK;ipal,Cjist^§t;i^p|is^^|;jre opened ,^,NaMrug, M,un^ 

Warapalh^^^ Cliowki^,,,a»4- 
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^^6, lii 1263 Faslij seven years before the above arrangements were commenced, 
the Customs revenue amounted to Rs, 4365,983-7-3, distributed as 

Revenue in 126$ Fasli. 

follows : — 

Hyderabad Bundi Khana and Sabzi Mandi Rs. 32,300 o o 
Aurungabad Octroi ... ,, 58,008 13 9 

Salt duty (on Salt from Masulipatam) ... „ 38,707 14 o 

Customs of T alukas under Government ad- 
ministration,., ... ... ... ... ,5 3,36,966 II 6 

Total Rs. 4,65,983 7 3 

These figures do not include the proceeds of Customs in Talukas chat were still 
administered by the Amils and Contractors, or revenue farmers, and the Octroi receipts of 
Hyderabad. The latter were devoted to the payment of the stipends of His Highness’ relatives, 
and were not shown in the Dewani Accounts. 

*^7. In 1264 Fasli, when many of the Talukas under Amils and farmers had been 

resumed, and brought under direct management, the Customs and Octroi 

Revenue of 1264 Fasll . -n -i 1 rn 

receipts rose to Ks. 5,70,700-6-0, distributed as loliows 

Rs. a. p. 

Hyderabad, Bundi Khana and Sabzi Mandi ... 39,200 o o 

Aurungabad Octroi ... ... ... ... 70,491 0 6 

Secunderabad Customs ... ... ... 1,12,125 0 0 

Salt duty (on Salt from Masulipatam) ... ... 1,14,000 0 0 

Salt duty (on Konkan Salt) ... ... 9,000 0 o 

Customs in Talukas under Govt management ... 2,25,890 60 

Total Rs. 5,70,706 6 6 

In this year, as in 1263 Fasli, the proceeds of the Octroi duty levied at Hyderabad were 
not shown in the Dewani Accounts, their first appearance in which dates from 1271 Fasli, when 
Rs. 6,12,242 were credited under this head. 

Revenue from 1271 to 8. The total receipts between 1271 and 1273 were 

1273, Fasli. ^ ’ 


1,271 ' '' 



... Rs. 

7,04,226 

1272 



... ,, 

7,31,634 

1273 


... 

... 5 , 

9,04,842 


9. According to the Departmental returns, the gross receipts in 1274 Fasli amounted to 
H. S. Rs. 14,30,808, but these figures do not include thal-harti^ or local 

Revenue of i:st74 Fasli. . , i . 1 -,1 , . 

export duty, m the districts, and the total receipts under all heads was 
Chulnee Rs. 42,42,687-10-13 or H. S. Rs. 38,56,988. In the Budget Statement for 1288 Fasli 
the following explanation is given of the increase of income in 1274 Fasli 

There are several reasons for the immense stride apparently taken by the revenues 
th^t year. First of all the year was made into one of 16 months by dating the next year 
^‘ from 1st Amerdad. Secondly, the income from duty , on cotton had developed largely that 
‘<^year. Thirdly, thahharti^^^i 'local' export duty^: a:fortioB''\0f\l27^ 

;^'^'abovc total, ^ Fourthly^ in/tho Restored ;\Di$tri9^3v:'whero^,,Cnst6mS;'\':Md''(:^^^ were 
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“ not put in force for some years, thal-barii was introduced and levied for the first time during 
“ a portion of 1273 and 1274, and Customs duties in the latter portion of 1274, the proceeds of 
“all of which went to swell the general income under this head. Fifthly, the Octroi duty 
“ of Hyderabad, which was never shown under the Dewani revenues before 1271, now formed 
“ one of the elements that made up the total. Thal-harti was a temporary kind of impost 

“ in lieu of the transit duties that were levied at every fresh jurisdiction, and proved so 

“ vexatious and harassing to traders. It consisted of a 5 per cent, ai-vahrem export duty on 
“ all kinds of commodities, except grain, levied at the exporting stations only, and continued 

“ in force from Byman 1273 Fasli to Furwardi 1274 Fasli, the entire proceeds of the above 

“period (Chulnee Rs. 23,19,966) being entered in a lump sum in the accounts of 1274 Fasli.” 


Changes in tariff. 


“ 10. Between the years 1271 and 1274 Fasli some important changes were made in the 
tariff in favor of traders. The thal-harti already referred to was entirely 
abolished j imports of grain were relieved from all duty ; and a reduction 
of about two lakhs of rupees annually was made in the duty on Safflower, In the present tariff, 
which was sanctioned in the year 1274 Fasli, the following reductions were subsequently made:— 


In 1274 Fasli the duty on Madarwood was reduced from Rs. 9 to 
Rs. 1-8-0 per bullock-load. 

In the same year the duty on Indigo was reduced from Rs. 50 per bullock- 
load to Rs. 35 for 1st quality, and Rs. 17-8-0 for 2nd quality, 

In 1277 Fasli the duty on Raw Cotton was reduced from Rs, 5 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 per. bullock-load. 


In 1280 Fasli, the duty on Silk was reduced from- 


Rs. 96 to Rs, 50 for 1st quality. 

„ 72 to 35 for 2nd do. 

,, 48 to „ 25 for 3rd do. 

„ 15 to „ 7 for inferior do. 


A bullock-load for the purpose of these calculations is a pulla of 120 Bengal seers. 


I wish particularly to invite attention to the last four reductions because^ although they 
have been in force for fourteen years and more, the full duty, as previously sanctioned, is still 
shown as payable in the English translation of the Departmental tariff, and a reference to this tariff 
alone would in consequence be misleading. In the Mahratta copies the requisite alterations have 
been-madCf' ' 

With these exceptions the tariff has remained unchanged since the period of its 
compilation, more than twenty years ago. 


X I , In ah examination of the Customs Department nothing is more striking than the 
, / absence of all material change in its organization in the last twenty 

No material change in years. "Where all around has been constantly chanrinuj and the largest 

Department during last o & & 

twenty yeart. , ' ' and most important reforms have been introduced, and more or less 

, carried into effect, indifferent branches of the Judicial, Revenue and 

administratlpn, the Customs Dfepartfmeiif .las, k* to speal^ stood stationary. Constitotod 


1 • 


r 


,iftisiter,''who by one Stroikfe'S'^epi 
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away all the petty transit duties which were stifling trade, it has, since its inception, remain ec! 
untouched by the reforms going on around, and carried on its business on the old lines originally' 
laid down. The officer who has presided over the Department for the last ten years has served 
in it from the commencement j to a great' extent he has had the same officers under him j and this^' 
in some measure, may account for the Department having come to be regarded as one isolated, 
and apart, from all others. But, while it may be suggested that a periodical exchange of officers 
between the Customs and Revenue Departments might have been beneficial in assimilating in a 
greater degree the interests of the two departments, and possibly in introducing more reforms, my 
object in drawing attention to what may be called the conservatism of the Customs Department is 
not to complain of its past administration, for, so far as I have been able to judge, Mr. Dorabji has 
the interest of his department thoroughly at heart, and is entitled to much credit for the way in 
which it has been administered in past years. In fact, if a minute comparison were to be made 
between the administration of this and other departments in the past, Mr, Dorabji would probably 

be able to show on the whole very good results. My object is rather to 

Reforms necessary, 

show that after so long a period of rest, and especially as during this period 
His Highness’ Dominions have made enormous strides in material progress, it is now very 
desirable that the whole position of the department should be carefully reviewed ; that the future 
policy of Government in connection with it should be deliberately considered and defined; and 
that, if all the changes that are desired cannot at once be introduced, they should at least be set 
forth as an object to be eventually and gradually attained,” 


The falling off In the Customs receipts is attributed by the officers of the 
department to short crops and to the establishment of local 

Falling off in receipts. . . . - 

tolls in some districts, but the Inspector-General has shown that 

% 

these reasons cannot be accepted as affording a full explanation. This officer has 
brought to notice several defects in the working of the department, of which an 
absence of regular inspection by superior officers is the greatest. Proposals have 
also been submitted for an amendment of the tariff. In dealing with these points the 
Government has lately issued orders to the following effect 


Government orders, 


The Minister regrets that no satisfactory explanation has been recei ved from the Customs 
Department regarding the falling off in its revenue. It is manifest, 
however, that the general supervision of the Department has been hitherto 
conducted with great laxity, and this circumstance may to some extent account for the decrease 
in its income,. In future the Talukdary who has not left head-quarters for some years, should be 
directed to make annual tours of inspection extending over several months in the year, and 
report the results to Government through the Secretary in the Revenue Department, The latter 
official should be requested to see that the orders of Government regarding the Talukdar's tour.s 
are strictly enforced. The Talukdar should also submit through the Revenue Department 


proposals for carrying out the Inspector-General’s recommendations in regard to the transfer of 
SuperintehdejritS; who /have been stationed in, one dis:trk,tToir,'a longer pei%d:4hanv5,years.^^^ 'The 
Revenue:::S'ecretary should be directed do obtain .and submff to:Govemraent'theT'alukd'ari^^^ 
on this point as early as possiBle*,, v.;'-’',:' ^ 
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“ The Inspector-General’s recommendation that District Revenue Officers should be 
empowered to inspect Custom Offices and Nakas is approved, and the Revenue Secretary is 
directed to issue instructions on the subject without delay. The Minister is under the impres- 
sion that the late Board of Revenue submitted proposals on this head. These should be 
examined by the Revenue Secretary, who should also consult the Subadars and draw up a list 
of rules regarding the inspection of District Custom Houses by Revenue Officers, defining the 
jKJWers of the latter. These should be so restricted as not to lead to any undue interference 
on their part.” 

A small Committee has also been appointed to report upon the proposed 
new tariff especially with regard to a contemplated increase of 25 per cent, 
on the export duty on oil-seeds, and the addition of castor-seeds to the list of 
duty-payable articles. 

The details of receipts are shown in the following three 

iX’it'iila of receipts, 

statements : — 


STATEMENT showing the Duty on Imports into His Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions for 1292, 1293 and 1294 Fasli. 


No*, 

Description of Goods, 

1292 

Fasli, 

1293 

Tasli. 

1294 

Fasli. 

t 

Grains * 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2 

Fruits 

975681 

1,06,674 

96,458 

3 

Oils and Oil Seeds 

3*785 

4,81s, 

65462 

■■ 4 

Cloth 

5,72,466 

6,24,471 

4,75,458 

5 

•Cotton 

348 

276 

,514 

, 6 

Yarn?' &c. 

38s 

465 

418 

7 

Indigo 

9,983 

8,940 

6,797 

8 

Scents^and Drugs...,,* 

1 1,35,833 

1,51,115 

1,51,880 

: 

Timber, 

3,134 

4,078 

3,921 

.'d'A'd;'' 

|W'%es and Spirits of European Manufacture 

6,867 

9,387 

9,221 


Sugar^and'Jagriv 4. 

81,329 

84,581 

86,195 

t2 

Papers^ Bealinl^ Wax, Ac, i 

7,193 

10,305 

6,766 

13 

Silk ........1....................... 

38,628 

38,616 

36,794 

H 

d,:,''l6 

Live^ Stock a, v,;#.. 

Leather..,,. 

52,119 

53,943 

42,759 

653 

1,67,227 

Miw^tals 

1,66,827 

1,79,276 

' ■ .v'd,; 

Miscellaneous • ...... 4.. 

2,70,23s 

3,03,111 

2,84,762 


d.t'd',,. Total...... 

14,46,813 

15,80,0,53, 

13,76,285 

18 

Salt ...................................................... 

'7,22^764, 

8,50,288 

7,91,503 

' 16,316 

;-d 19 

WittCS and Spirits of Country Manufacture 

'■d:V^ 2 |, 9 | 5 :' 

H310 

• — 

■ d- , 



'': 2 i,Ms 32 '''. 

24,53,651 

21,84^098 

‘ 
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STATEMENT showing the Duty on Exports from His Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions for 1294 Fasli. 


No, 

Desci'iption of Goods, 

1293 

Fasli, 

1293 

Fasli, 

1201 

Fasli. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

I 

Grain® 


... 


4,83,706 

2,52,285 

3,85,213 

2 

Fruits 


ft « t> 

... 

6,620 

6,289 

4,580 

3 

Oils and Oil Seeds..* 

... 


... 

6,96,082 

6,54,690 

6562,085 

4 

Cloth 

... 

... 

... 

64557 

73,048 

47 , 5/2 

5 

Cotton 



... 

6,55,665 

6,2 8,808 

3,38,386 

6 

Yarn, &c 

... 

... 

... 

9,074 

8,427 

- 7,466 

7 

Indigo 

... 


... 

8,016 

13,447 

.22,268 

S 

Scents and Drugs, ScC ^, 

... 


... 

51,168 

51,871 

52,589 

9 

Timber, See , 

... 

... 

... 

12,194 

15-497 

13,927 

10 

Wines and Spirits of European Manufacture 


... 

! 

(ft*# 


1 1 

Sugar and Jag ri ... 

... 


... 

47,653 

77,640 

61,566 

12 

Paper, Cotton Seeds, &c. ... 

ft • • 


... 

2,719 

2,682 

3,441 

13 

Slllt «•« «.• 

«•* 


... 

39 

89 

225 

14. 

Live Stock' ^ ' 

at** 

ftft# 

... 

1,23,223 

1,34,810 

66,223 

IS 

Leather and Hides... 

... 

ftft* 


«ft« 

»♦<* 

42,563 

16 

Minerals , ••• 

ft ft t 


.... 

4,050 

4,646 

3,04 1 

17 

Miscellaneous 

ft. 

«• « 


35,098 

43,066 

41,151 



Total 

ft.. 

21,99,864 

19.67,295 

17,52,236 

ms: 

Salt in.* »» ft » i ftft« ^ 

»#♦ 


ft*. 

69+ 

»33 

rs 

; *'9,, 

: W^nes and Spirits of Country Manufacture: ' 



15,830 

16,691 

' / 1 16^,665 



GrandTotai*.. 

'22^16^588 

19,84,119 

17,68,916 


21 -' 


Sr-ITEMENT showing the amount of Octroi duty at Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad for 1292, 1293 and 1294 Fasli. 


\c 

Bestnption of Goods 

10. 'X? 

1293 

Fasli. 

1294 

j^asii 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb 

1 

Glcilllh * 

... 

... 


2 

Fruits 

41,168 

47.183 

26,|Ob 

**» 

OiL and Oil Setdb.,. 

81,082 

89.85s 

irh^r 

f 

Clo^h 

39.887 

37 > 9 i^ 

27,911 

. 



1464 

2,763 

95 '' 

6 

Yarn, &c ... ... 

1,098 

LI70 

1,836 

*y 

i 

Indigo 

3 

... 

... 

8 

Scents and Drugs 

17,26^ 

22,706 

20 40f 

0 

Timber 

I”, 814. 

23,679 

i '> 62 f 

10 

Sugai and Jagri 

39.939 

48,659 

38,4-6 

II 

Papers, Sealing Wax, cU 

5,289 

3 ^ 39 ^ 


12 

Lhc Stock ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 


1,96,952 

60,140 

13 

Leather and Hides 

... 

... 

38,006 

H 

Minerals ... ... . 

20,93; 


26,675 

^5 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 

24,909 

29,305 

29,107 


Total ... 

4,48,122 

5.31,080 

4,66,034 

36 

Wmes and Spirits of Countrv Manufacture 

5.389 

5’574 

4,991 


Grand Total .... 

4 .S 3 .S” 

5,36,654 

4 - 7 L 025 


The remarks made in a subsequent chapter on the Trade of the Dominions 
refer equally to the fluctuations in the Customs revenue, and 

txpJandtion of j i i . . 

tittu not be repeated in detail here. The gteat item of decrease 

on the Export side is in Cotton, the figures being — 

129^ Rs. 6,55,665 

1293 Fash „ 6,28,808 

1294 Fash „ 3,38,386 

This, no doubt, was on account of an unfavourable season. The failure of 
the crop.was not confined to these Dommiori® alone. The jlesidtnt’s report 
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late rains, was estimated at one maund four seers per acre, against one maund seven 
seers in the previous year. The quantity of Cotton exported from Berar was 
804,174 maunds as against 1,023,112 maunds m the preceding year. The Cotton- 
producing districts m the Western Division of these Dominions being affected by the 
same unseasonable rains, and m the paichur and Lingsugur districts the crop having 
failed from want of ram, the decrease noticed in the Customs leturns was to be expected. 

The duty on Live Stock also decreased from Rs 1,34,810 in 1293 to 
Rs. 66,223 under report. For this no explanation has been afforded 

It 18 moie difficult to account for a decrease of about a lakh-and-a-half m 
the duty on Cloth impoits, and of nearly Rs, 60,000 on Salt imports. These are 
points which the Committee already referred to will be directed to enquire into. 

In the Octroi returns the noticeable features are a decrease of about 
Rs, 21,000 under the head of Fruits, caused, no doubt, by a widespread failuie 
of the mango crop. Oil and oil-seeds are shown to have increased from Rs. 89,858 
in 1293 to Rs, 1,71,837 in the year under report, but there is reason to think thai 
there has been some alteration In the classification. Live Stock decreased fiom 
Rs 1,96,952 to Rs. 60,140, for which no explanation has been afforded. The revenue 
deiived from Salt duty fell off by about Rs. 58,000. This point has been remarked 
on in the section on Trade, 

A large trade has lately sprung up in the Eastern Division in Castor seed 
which Is largely exported to the Madras Presidency. When the 

Castor Seal 

Customs tariff originally framed, no such trade existed, 
and perhaps for this reason Castor seed was entered in the list of exempted articles. 
The extent of the trade now being carried on In the seed Is apparent from the 
following report by the Assistant Talukdar who made enquiries on the spot ; — 

“ On the occasion of my visit I noticed a new source by which the Gov- 
“ ernment duty could be increased, and that is this , that in the vicinity of the 
“Taluks of Nalghonda, Devalpully, Khammam, Hanumkonda, Madhia, Paloncha, 
“ &c,, there are lands which have gradually begun to yield a produce 111 Castor oll- 
“ seeds to such an immense extent that nearly four lakhs of loads of Castor oii-seed 
“ annually find their way to Jogiapett in British Dominions, free of Customs duty. 
“ I visited in person the villages adjoining the British boundary and witnessed with 
“ my own eyes the fact of Castor oiLseed being extensively cultivated. The Patels 
“ and Patwaries also admitted before me that in consequence of the cultivation of 
“ this seed y ielding more profit, the ryots never turn their attention towards cultivat- 
“ ing any other gfain whatever, so much so that more than half of the land is 
occupied in each village with Castor oil-seed, and the remaining portion of the 



“ land is only occupied in cuitivatin? other necessary grains, &c. The reason ass'gned 
" foi this is that the ryots derive three kinds of profit by cultivating the Castor oil- 
“ seed. First, the rate of assessment is on a very low scale ; secondly, a very small 
“amount of expenditure is requiied for its cultivation, the produce being at the 
“ same time less open to injury on the part of ants, locusts and other flying or grazing 
“animals, and that when the seeds are ripe in the field, they do not require to be 
“ taken so much care of as the other grains ; thirdly, that no duty is fixed for 
“ this seed, and it is therefore allowed to pass free of duty, thereby two kinds of 
“loss accrue to Government, first, in not cultivating any other grams, and thus 
“ reducing the export of such grain ; secondly, in not levying any duty on the seed 
“ which is abundantly produced and exported. 

“ I went to Jogiapett purposely to enquire into the circumstances connected 
“ with the trade of Castor seed, and learnt from the traders of that place that m 
“ the bazaar of Jogiapett, in the British jurisdiction, the said seed is sold at 50 
“■ Government rupees a khandi, and from there it is sent to sea-port towns of the 
“ Madias Presidency, where oil is extracted from it, 

“ In regard to the levying of duty on the seed, I asked the opinion of the 
“ traders, who stated that If the Government of His Highness the Nizam fixes a duty 
“ of eight annas per load on the seed, as in the case of grain, there will be no objec- 
“ tion by, or loss to, the cultivators or traders. 

“ The traders of Jogiapett purchase for the purpose of trade more than half 
“ the quantity of the seed by sending their own Gomashtas, and less than half the 
“ quantity is sold by the ryots of His Highness the Nizam in the Jogiapett bazaar. 
“ If the Government sanctions the imposition of a duty of 8 annas per load, as is 
“ levied on other grains, an increase of about two lakhs of rupees annually will result 
“ to Government, and this can be recovered from traders, &c., without any trouble.’ 

The Talukdar of Customs has lately recommended that Castor seed should 
be entered in the sameicategory as other oil-seeds, and this suggestion has, as already 
stated, been referred to a Committee for report. 

A case in which the department has been defrauded to the extent of 
Rs. 21,120 was discovered during the year. The frauds were 

Embezzlements. 

committed in the Hushmat Gunj office in the Residency Bazaars, 
and had spread over a period of five years. Goods bought to be taxed were mis- 
represented, either as regarded nature or weight, by the officials, and while full duty 
was levied from the owners, only a small portion was credited to Government. The 
^erishtidar of the office absconded, and has not yet been arrested. The Supepin- 
in charge of the offiice has been sttspended, 

1 ‘ A M' 1 } . * 
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SECTION II.— POST OFFICE. 


The total income of the Department shows an incease 
under every head as follows : — 


1 

Nature ot income 

For 

1293 

1 

For 

1294. 1 

5 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Bearing Postage 

+5.055 0 5 

47,679 1 1 1 

2,628 10 ^ 

Eanghieb 

795 5 0 

‘>56 15 0 

61 lo 0 

Fxpresb 

S,9^5 I 0 

10620 7 j 

1,685 1 

Postal Labels 

36,232 12 0 

41,843 8 0 

5,610 12 C 

VJj'-cellaneous .... 

928 7 2 

2,508 14 s 

1,580 7 3 

Total. 

91,942 9 7 

1,03,509 7 7 

1^,566 z 

Co\crs and Banghies ' 

2,^2,005 5 9 

3,18,-33 4 0 

66.727 14 

Grand 1 otal .. .. 

1 

1 ^ 4 5 ) 94-7 ^5 4 

! 

1 4,22,242 II 7 

! 

78,294 17 3 


Excluding service covers, the receipts amounted to Rs. r,c 3, 509-7-7, whtch 
was an increase of Rs. 1 1,566-14-0 on the preceding )ear. 


The increase chiefly occurs in bearing letters, of which there were 
more than in the preceding year. Paid letters also increased by 46,439. 1 be ttyal 

number of private letters andbanghies conveyed during the year was 1,297,107. Service 
letters and banghies amounted to 1,060,817, being not far short of the number of the 
private letters. The total number of ail kinds of letters and banghies tvas 2,357,924. 
No system of service labels prevails in the Department, but had the service cov ers 
been charged for, the Department would have tarued a 'otal revenue f 
Rs. 4,22,232-i 1-7. 

The total expenditure of 1294 Fasli is Rs. 2,40,343-11-8 ^s 

Rs. 2,39,894-1 1-4 in 1293 Fasli, being an increase of Rs. 449-0-4. 
Excluding credit for service labels, the Department is thus being 
worked at a nett charge of Rs, 1,36,834-4-0. 

The working of the Department is hampered by the existence of British Pest 
Offices in the cantonment stations and several towns 

General Woflving, , , , -i i i • i t • i 

importance, so that the places where trade is most largely can leu 
on do not to any great extent make use of His Highness’ post. It is for this 
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jcason that the number of private letteis exceed only alightly the service 
covers carried by the Post Office. At the same time the Department is pro- 
gressing as is shown by the following fgures of income and expenditure since 128" 

Insli : — 


Income, Expenditme. 
Rs. Rs. 

1287 Fash 58,041 2,07,530 

1288 „ 50,731 2,16,900 

12S9 „ 44,354 2,28,214 

1290 „ 56.234 2,18,765 

1291 „ 73,240 2,15,274 

1292 „ 66,189 2 , 35 ,q 4 f 

1293 » 91,942 2,39,894 

1294 „ 1,03,509 2,40,343 

Nuinbcrof Post oflue.. The details of Post Offices ^re as follows ; — 


Hyderabad and Secunderabad 2 

Auiungabad 12 

Paibhauii 13 

Buh 9 

Naiidei 12 

Indur 15 

Medak 10 

Elgundal w 

Bidar 12 

Gulbeiga 19 

Naldrug,.... 14. 

Raichin 8 

Lmgsugur 14 

Nagar-Kauiul 12 

Nalganda y 

Kbammam 13 

Total 182 


The Departmental Repqrt does not show the number of complaints of non- 
delivery, &c. 


The stteiiglh qf the Department is — 


City pf Hyderabad, inclijding Mysarem and Kahadtgoodah . 

No. 

136 

Salary. 

Rs, 

4,033 




Inspectors an^ their establishments 

Postmasters and Estabhbhments 

Peons 

12 

160 

326 

60 

Cs 8 

3,575 

0 n 

Overseers 

f .r... ... ...... 

600 

n A t9 

Runners... 

1,289 

24 

Temprayy Establishment , 

140 

i 

?,907 

19,058 



During the )ear Ihete vcre tour thefts of tash amounting to Rs. 248-9-0 and 
of lather articles valued at Rs 10. One highwiy iobbeij 

')ih tCCa 

was committed, in which he value nf pioperl^ ^aktu 
■Rs. 626 7-6. 

Stamped envelopes were nilioduced some time ago, but, owing to a failure 
of supplies, have not iiecn generall'v made use of dui mg the 

£nvJ jpe 


bhCilON 111.— MIM, 

The \a 1 ue of silver uaiied duung the year under re'poir wa^ Rs 
1 1,36,888-1 2-0 and of gold 131-4-0, against R*-. 3,8^,892-2 4 in 'iber and Rs, 
1,435-11-9 ill gold in '2P3 Fasli. 

Ill silver there 1? an inciease o'f Rs. 7,50,996-9-8, or 66 '\o 

1 oin ige 

per cent. 

Copper weighing 9,86c mavnds wae coined in the cuirent )eir against 
ruaunds in the -preceding } ear. 

There is an increase under this herd of 7,069 niaunds, or " 1 69 per cent, 
when compared with last year. 

The following statement shows the income of Mint : — 


Dejcnptiofl 

ia 93 : 

Pi^h 

32;4 I i h 

l! t ei t 3 n 

ro\ it 

Derrtaa” n 
r /titr. 

Q^uintit) 

i coined 1 

Rny ilq 
rt ili/t'J 

Ctannti / 

1 c incd I 

1 

icn utl 

Gold 

11 i) 

274 13 

131 ^ 0 

29 13 3 

, 

218 p ^ 

Silver . 

3,S^,S92 z p 

7j8i 6 6 9i 

11,36,888 12 0 

22,960 13 t> 

Is, 144 6 3 



M(h 


Mds 




Coppfi 

z , 7 <p 

10 I 

9 S60 

^9,382 2 f > 

f 1 t ^ » 


Total 


23,891; 14 3 


82,372 0 9 

ir,8,69^ 14 


Miscellanepus 


418 13 6 


3,372 13 3 

2 , 9^3 ^ 9 











24,314 41 f9 



61 430 14 3 


Grand Totd 

1 


1 

83,745 10 0 

Net increase 



From the above it will be seen thatRs. 85,745-10-0 were reeeivedfor coinage 
and miscellaneous income in the year under report, against Rs. 24,314-11-9 i® 1293 
'iFasli, being a nett increase of Rs. 61,430-14-3, or 71 ‘64 percent. The above iigures 
exclude Rs, 25,000 taken in advance from the contractors. 



The L\puiditure of the -vcai was Rs. 4';,8'57-8-9 for coinage, Rs 2-,o5i-B-6 
Pa\ and Contingencies, and Rs-. 7'i"-4-9 Misceliaiieous, making a 

1 XJ '“n iJtUTc* 

total of Rs. 71,226-6-0 against Rs. 16,877-1 7-1; for coinage, 
Rs. 28,015-7-2 Pa\ and Contingencies, and Rs. 484-13-2 Miscellaneous; total Rs. 
45,378-1-9 iiii T293 Pasli. 


Ihe expenditure increased by Rs. 25,848-4-3, or 36-29, in the veir umler 
report!, chiefly owing to the greater quantity of work done. 

The nett saving in the tear was Rs. 14,519-4-0. In the pieccding year there 
■was no saving at all 


No explanation has been afforded' of the increase in silver. The system 
under which copper is coined underwent a change. Formerly 

System for tointge of ° 

the ratechaiged was Rs, 6-12-0 per maund,and copper wts accepted 
from any person who brought it. In the year under report tenders were invited 
for a contract, which was finally given to one Lukmidass, who now pays Rs, 10-4-0 
per maund ; he has the monopoly of Mint as regards topper, but is restricted 
as to the price at which he sells his coin. The effect of this is being closely watched, 
and at the end of the contract, which was given for rq months, it will be possible 
to judge of the results. The Post Office is already complaining of the high rate 
of copper. The copper coins are roughly-made dubs, the relative value of which to 
rupees varies according to the demand. Government has not yet seen ns way to 
improving the coinage of the State. The late Minister obtained machinery for this 
purpose from England, but was never able to make use of it. The matter is, 
however, being kept in view, and it is hoped may be dealt with at- no very distant 
date. 

SECTION IV.—STAMPS. 




All stamp papers for use in these Dominions, whether Judicial, Revenue, or 
Postal, are prepared in His Highness’ Stamp Office. Supplies of 
general stamps are also furnished to Berar and other offices in 
British limits ; and, lastly, the Sarfifchas and certain Jagirdars are supplied, the latter 
on payment of a small charge to cover the cost of labor and paper. The presses, 
if fully worked, are capable of turning out 2,000 impressed sheets per hour, or in a 
day of six hours 12,000, -which is much above the present requirements. But, owing 
to the establishment being rather underhanded, and the supply of paper having been 
al|e^^ to run short, there were several cotnplalnta of delay the year 




The work done during ihe year ii> shown in the following statement . 


Dcsvnptjoa of Stio^ps* 

1 ^293 Fish 

! 

1294 Ftsli. 

1 Number 

Value. 

1 

N umber. 

Value, 

R-LUNUi Si 

1 

a. p. 


Fs. ^ p. 

Daudiij 

529 008 

3,32 195 H 0 


99,003 6 0 

^aifikhas 

^ 1 ,90a 

I 3 630 0 0 

6,133 

3,543 ° *' 

Jagirs 

32,8So 

f 

35,698 12 0 

^3,505 

1 

22,241 41 0 

Total 

i 

391.7SS 

3,03,344 7 0 

276.454 

1,24,-87 10 0 

juDicui Stamps. 




t 

Duvani ^ 

278,368 

2,73,332 12 0 

j 22" 019 

2,02.591 0 0 

Sarfikhas .. 

3 Soo 

1,873 Q 0 

6,767 

9,546 12 0 

Jagirs 

36,023 

i 

2,23,125 12 Oi 

13,950 

43,573 0 0 

Berar and Residence ... 

391J07 

17,1-, 913 2 0 

i 

1 

610,383 . 

7,339,618 iz 0 

'T oral .... 

709,900 

23,20,448 10 0 

83 S,ri 9 

9,93,131 s 

Grtnd Total 

1,103,688 

26,23:993 I 0 

>, 1 34,57 3 j 

iia 959'9 ^ 


It is remarkable from these figures that while the number of stumps impressed' 
increased by 30,885, 'or 2*72 per cent., the value of them 

Wolk turned oat 

decreased from Rs» 26,23,99310 Rs. n, 19,919, or 55*86 per 

cent. No explanation has been alForded by the Superintendent of Stamps on this 
head, and as the decrease is general in eaoh ckiss, it would seem as if the demand 
for higher denominations had fallen olF, possibly owing to excessive stocks having 
been laid in in preceding years. As regards Judicial Stamps supplied to the districts 
in those Dominions, it may be noticed, however, that several Judicial officers* 
complained of a scarcity of stamps of the higher- denominations, which necessitated 
the use of several sheets for one plaint, and- in this i^espect the decrease from 
Rs, 3,75,532 to Rs. 2,02,591 is not altogether genuine. 



Dcacfciptto^i, I Ffinted. 1 D^^p'itche i. 1 Printed Ti p tthe 




Tht following scitniiciit shows the nunil-ei of stimps dcs|\itchai iioni the 
office duMiig the \uir undti repot f as ccnipnal with the 

'*lt 3 n [ le j U1.0 I 

pi t ccdi ig year — 



Grand TotaL. ...... 1^232,8351 28j3,o“'4 ^ o 9C4,l6''i 2329,178 10 c i3C4“*.,2^ 2204,8b 
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The -work done for the Postal Department is shown 

** FUJ htl 1 p«'. 

in the following statement 



1,41,907 7 6 ^39^080 ia c i 891,149 i9Sj^i6 lo o 1^241,324 H 
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The issue of stamped envelopes was checked towards the end of the jear o 
account of a failure of the supply of envelopes. 

Expenditure, The cost of the Stamp Office w^as as follows : — 




Except in 1290 Faslij when there was a fall of about Rs. 10,000 in the sale 
of Judicial Stamps^ these figures show a slow but gradual 

«’'mnniKor' with Benr, 

increase in the past six years. Comparing the figures of 1289 
basU with those for the year under report, the increase during this period has been 
65*73 per cent, in Revenue and 76*17 per cent, in Judicial Stamps. But although 
this result is so far satisfactory, there is still much ground to be made up. The 
Inspector-General of Revenue, w'ho has submitted a report on the Stamp Department, 
has shown that in Berar, where the population is about one third of that of the 
districts under the administration of His Highness’ Government, the receipts from 
sale of stamps in 1884-85 amounted to Rs. 6,27,314-5-0, the figures compared 
with those of this Government being as follows ; — 


Dcscnptiori. 

Bin. 

H'vocnb.d, 

' 

Excess m Bti ir. 


Rb, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

judicial Stamps......** 

<5,6^,544. 14 0 

2 ’s 77?^54 4 ^ 

' 86390 9 0 

DtRUH^ent Stamps 

1 2,34,491 6 0 

ij4'^ ^ |.i 12 0 

89S16 10 c 

Huntii Scamps 

11,922 12 0 

A /4 

j 

11,922 12 G 

1 

Rt.c pt Stamps 

17,453 6 0 

j A 4 /. 

1 J “ 4 1 ^ 6 0 

Tutal R ...... 

1 6,27,314 5 0 



4,21,199 0 0 

2,06,115 5 0 


Two statements furnished by the Inspector-Genera) arc reproduced in the 
appendices showing the sale of stamps in each district, with 

1 mpet tor-GcnenFs repoft. 

the population and the average income per head of population. 
I'hese figures show that in some districts the stamp revenue under both heads is next 
to nothing, such as, for instance, Indur with a population of 418,359, where the 
total receipts for Judicial Stamps were only Rs, 3,525. The average income per 
head of population for all districts was 7 pies ft>r Judicial and 4 pies for Revenue 
Stamps. The remarks of the Inspector -General in submitting these returns are 
quoted below, as they show the causes which retard the full expansion of the Stamp 
revenue. 


f uhu Stamps, 


The revenue from Judicial Stamps depends very much on the efficiency of 
the Courts. The Chief Justice, in his report lately published, 
has shown that one cause of the smallness of this revenue is 
the system of accepting an unusually large number of pauper suits, and, as this 
has now been checked in the Judicial Department, an increase may be anticipated 
in the receipts of the current year. Another cause is that so many Jagirdars 
and others are exempted from payment of Stamp-duty. A revision of the list of 
these men would probably lead to some reduction in their number. 
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“ Judging from the returns, some districts appear to be verv much behind 
their requirements in this respect. In Hyderabad, if the suggestions of the Finance 
Committee are adopted, the requirements of the city will be sufficiently met, Ir 
will be observed that the revenue from these Courts, which in 1289 Fasli was ouh 
Rs. 42,517, has now risen to Rs. 91,823, and a further increase may be expected. 
In Aurangabad, where a new Judicial system was introduced in 1294 Fasli, the 
revenue has in one year been more than doubled, the figures being t — 


1289 Fasli 


... 

... Rb. 20,01? 

1290 yy 

... 

... 

... I9;^6oo 

1291 y, ... 

... 

... 

... ,, 23,003 

1292 ... 

... 


... „ 22,478 

1293 5, ... 

... 


#.« y, 22,299 

1294 

... 

... 

*.• » 46,709 


“Butin the following districts the revenue is abnormally low, showing 
that there are either not a sufficient number of Courts, or that the public have no 
confidence in the existing Courts ; — 


Di&tricts, 

Revenue 
from Juditul 
Stamps. 

Papui lUon, 

Intomc pt r 
head Pupu 
lation. 


Rs. 


A. P. 

Bidar.. 

5,995 

326,226 

0 3 

Gulbcrga 

8,755 

216^663 

0 ; 

Raicliur.... 

8,379 

300,793 

0 5 

Elgundal 

5,405 

752,063 

0 1 

Indur,. 

3,525 

418,359 

0 1 

Medak 

4,127 

210,986 

0 5 

Sirpur-Taiidur 

1,841 

200,462 

0 1 

* 

4,699 

595,112 

0 I 

Nalgunda ...... 

1,894 

387,472 

0 9 

ITagar-ICamul 

5,077 

453 4^6 

0 2 


“ Until the working of the Courts in these districts is examined and reported 
on by a competent officer, it will be impossible to ^y how far they are responsible 
for the backwardness of litigation, but my impression is that one of the chief causes 
is the delay , in disposing of cases by officers who also have revenue duties to 
perform. Ido not advocate a separate Judicial Department as has been established 
lu the Aurangabad Division. For at least several years to come the Revenue 
should be quite able to dispose of all the civil #ork in their distriiftSi, but 
thejj’i'l&an undot&ted’terideixby to put Civil work aside for Revenue iraMy and it 
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will be necessary for the controlling authorities in the Judicial Department to see 
that no undue delay is alldwed to take place in the disposal of civil suits. Litigants 
will not go to the expense of filing suits unless they can be assured, first, of 
obtaining a decree within a reasonable period, and, secondly, of getting the decree 
executed* The latter is a point of much importance. Owing to Jagirdars holding 
iiiviepcndcnt jurisdiction, the authority of the Civil Courts is very often disregarded, 
and decrees frequently run on for years without settlement^ 

"" fuming now to the question of Revenue Stamps : — ■ 

The small receipts from document stamps, viz., Rs. 1.43,544 as against 
Rs. 2,33,391, in a province one-third the size of Hyderabad 

Rf \cuue St imp . 

are very remarkable. There is, J believe, much more possibility 
of improvement under this head than in the matter of Judicial Stamps. 

“ First of all, the Stamp Rules require complete amendment, and no time 
should be lost in framing a suitable Stamp Act for the Dominions ; secondly, 
when a Stamp Act is framed, measures must be taken to see that Talukdars give 
proper effect to it, and prosecute persons who commit breaches of its provisions ; 
thirdly, better arrangements must be made for the sale of stamps, 

“Within the last few \ears Deputy Commissioners in Rerar have been called 
on to submit annually a special report on Stamp Administration, 

St imp Rep rt <. • , ^ 

and a similar order in these Dominions would, I think, have 

a salutary effect, as it would attract more attention to the subject. Hitherto I have 
failed to find that 'Falukdais take any special interest in the sale of stamps in their 
districts, or feel that they have any concern in the matter further than merely t(i 
render accounts of sales. I’he fact of requiring an annual report from them, in 
\’^hich they would have to explain the causes of fluctuations in districts, wcnild, 
however, draw their attention more to the matter, and bring them to realize in a 
greater degree their responsibilities. 

“ I’he present system for selling stamps is very defective. 'The Pott'dars a* 
the Sadr and Tehsi! Treasuries receive a commission on sales. 

SllL^ of Stimps. , . r ■ 1 • 1- 1 > 

1 he rules permit of private persons being licensed to vend stamps, 
hut almost no licenses have been given. The rules are so little thought of that no 
return of licensed venders is submitted to Government, and I am unable to show the 
number actually licensed, but practically the system is almost entirely ignored, and 
some districts have not got a single vender. How far this is owing to the laxity of 
'falukdars, or to the desire of the Potedars to keep the profits in their own hands, it 
is impossible for me to say, but the importance of having a large number of licensed 
venders scattered over the country is apparent. In Betar there were 384 venders in 
1885. Until sta ips are made easily available to the people, the sale of them is 
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likely to be restricted to cases of absolute necessity, and the first irxeasure to be 
adopted is to insist on Talukdars freely giving licenses for the vend of stamps. I 
know from my own experience how glad many pet sons arc to get these hcenses, and 
the rule simply requites to be made known to be taken advantage of. Postmasters 
should also be allowed to sell stamps on commisston, and I would withdraw the 
commission from Potedars, so that they miy have no temptation to discouiag^ th^ 
work of private venders. 


“ The Stamp revenue also depends, to a great extent, on the geneial prospentv 
of the country, and more especially of the agricultural classes. One great cause of 
the increase in the receipts in Berar is the value attached to land, the right of 
holding which is regarded as a valuable security. 

“The Registration returns of Berar show that in 1884-85 there were 
registered — 

9,740 Deeds of Sale of immoveable piopcrtv 
9,035 Deeds of Moitgagr of immoveable propcityf 
3,473 Leases of immoveable property* 


“ These documents chiefly refer to transfers, or temporary alienations of fields, 

Revenue aftecteii by gt although from One point of view it may appear from 

neraiprospent) of people figures that the Berar cultivators must be largely Indebted 

when so many transactions were necessary, on the other hand, it shows that 
their occupancy of land has a market value, and gives them credit which they 
would not otherwise possess. In the Hyderabad Districts land has unfortunately 
as yet no saleable value, and instead of there being a competition for fields, 
the difficulty is rather to get them cultivated. The consequence is that money- 
lenders will not accept fields as security, and mortgages and deeds of sale are 
therefore less frequently executed than in Berar, which accounts, in a great measure, 
for the deficiency in the Stamp revenue. 


“It is certain that the more the position of the cultivators is improved by the 
general measures of Government, the more they are likely to increase their under- 
takings, and to enlarge their credit with Sowkars, and the more, in proportion, will 
the sale of document stamps increase. 


“In drafting a Stamp Act, provision might be made for the levy of duty 
on hundis and the introduction of one-anna receipt stamps. 

II tmdi and Receipt Stam| 38 . rr t i 

Under these two heads the receipts in Berar were Rs. 29,378, 
and in the Hyderabad Districts, where hundis are largely made use of, they should 
yield a considerable revenue.” 

^ , , The whole question referred to in the above report is now before Govern- 
will shortly be dealt with, 
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SECTION V.- EXCISE, 

The Abkaii revenues are realized in the districts by faimmg them out to 
contractors for periods ranging from one to fiv^e years. In the 

S}stem oi AbLm 

City and suburbs, as well as in the British Cantonments of 
Secunderabad and Bolarum, the collections aie made by direct Government agency. 
In 12C3 Fasli the revenues ftoni this source, exclusive of that raised mthe taluks 
under Amils and Surbastedars, were very meagre, aggregating no more than Rs. 
1,72,725. Towards this sum the City of Hyderabad itself contributed but a paltry 
amount, of which Rs 2,500 only were paid into the Treasury by Mirza Sabit Ali 
Bes, the rest having been stopped by him as a set-off against the debt due to him 
by Government. In 1264 Fasli the receipts rose to Rs. 4,55,139, exclusive of those 
from taluks still administered by the old Amils In 1 274 the income from this 
source had increased three-fold, being Rs. 12,92,362 for that year which, however, 
consioted of 16 months. This again was more than doubled in 1284 Fasli, rising 
to Rs. 28,57,570. The enormous Increase in revenue was not, however, due so 
much to anv increase in taxation as to the administrative measures adopted by the 
late Minister, which had the effect of drawing into the Government Treasury revenue 
that previou'lv hid been misappropriated by District officeis 
and contractors. 1 o show the gradual growth of the Abkari 
revenue at this pciiod, the figures fur twenty-one years commencing from 1263 
1 asli are given below : — 


Rb. 


ii>63 

.Fasli 


$ * fc 



... 1,72,725 

12&4 



* • # 

• 


. 4 ,S 5 ,H 9 

1265 

V 

* ft 




... 4,82,6b8 

1266 



0*0 


I.** 

... 3,60,080 

1267 


ft » It 

000 


..k 

... 4,26,021 

1268 



000 


* * • a* • * 

... 5 sHi 94 S 

1269 





« * • w »* 

... 4,26,861 

1270 

?? 




« • • w • « 

... 5,29,079 

1271 



0*0 


• ■ • 

... 8,49,047 

1272 

■ 5 J 





... 7,82,248 

1273 



.00 



... 9 i 2 S, 4 i 3 

1274 

31 


*00 



... 12,92,362 

127s 

13 


00 0 


... 

- 15,45,851 

1276 

33 


000 


... 

... 19,15,395 

1277 



0 0 * 

«*« 


... 24,58,898 

1278 

33 



• • 

... 

... 21,60,310 

1279 

33 


0*0 


0 0 * 

... 22,80,032 

1280 

31 


00 * 



... 23,44,880 

1281 

33 


*0 0 

*» •> 

<.*4 **♦ 

... 26,04,283 

1282 

f » 


00 0 

w * » 

j** « . * « 

... 26,78,414 

1283 

>3 

*0 * 

0*0 

» « • 


... * 7 , 53,979 

1284 

n 




i «. « 

... 28,57,570 



Comparing the re\ enue nf the past five years, it will be seen from the figt-rts 
quoted below that the revenue of the vear under report reached the highest point v“r 
attained : — 




D f-.' 

C N t t 

2 C i 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2290 ‘ 

Fash 

20,91,291 

J 


1291 

V 

i'- 4 c,b 47 

5 i 

25,21,602 

1292 


19,47,-83 


27.17,964 

1293 

j? 

27,20,675 

9,66,678 

36,87.353 

1294 

j? 

2t 19.144 

10,82,746 

35,oi,8cp 

figures 

for 

1293 Fdsli refer to a 

period of 14 

months, which is t®*. 


cause of the larger demand in that year. Excluding the additional two mouths, tlic 
Revenue Secretary has shown that the proportion for 12 months was Rs. 31,07,364, 
which gives an increase in the year under report of Rs. 3,94,526. 


The demand under different heads in the year unJer 

Det*iih of demand. 

report were as follows : — 


'Foddy * 

Country Spiiits 
iMowha Flower 
Opium Shops . 

Gaiija 

Poison 

Miscellaneous .. 


Rs, I9 jOI,8oo 

» 9^58,057 
5,09,577 

71,087 

9,248 

8,439 

n 43,682 


Total... Rs. 35,01,890 

Excluding opium, which will be referred to separately, a comparison of these 
figures with the corresponding ones for Berar shows that the 

Companson with Berar# 

average revenue per head of population is now higher in these 
Dominions than it is in Berar, the figures being 8 annas 2 pies in Hyderabad 
territory and 6 annas ii pies in the Assigned Districts of Berar, The calculations 
for His Highness’ Dominions are made on the basis of a population of 6,681,889, 
which is approximately the correct figure after deducting from the Census returns 
the population in the Sarfikhas and Jagir estates, which have their own Abkari 
revenue. The above comparison does not, however, afford any reliable data, the 
circumstances of the two territories being different, in so far that nearly one-half of the 
population in the districts administered by His Highness’ Government is composed 



if Tclegus, Avlio are much larger consumers of liquor than the Mahrattas, iMth 
whom Berar is chiefly populated. Again, Berar possesses no large city like 
Hyderabad. To make a comparison that can be of any value, it is therefore necessary 
to exclude from the above figures the revenue derived from the Telingana country 
and the city and suburbs of Hyderabad, and to compare the Mahratwari districts 
only with Berar. This comparison at once shows that the administration of the 
Abkari revenue in these Dominions is still capable of much expansion, the income 
per head in the Mahratwari districts being only 4 annas 6 pies as againsu 6 
annas 1 1 pies in Berar. 

, The following figures give for the three divisions as abv, ^ 

Rt.vt.nat ah C I ib to to 

* the population and Abkari revenue for the year 1294 Fasli : — 

Pi pu ill in. 1 utal RtntHue. Popiihtior. 


Rs. a. p. 

Mahratwari 3,296,547 QjSSjJBO o 6 

IVhngana........ 3,050,380 1,4x6,722 5 “ 5 

Citv and subui])n 354,962 io,"“8,295 ] 7 


Jn the Mahratwari districts the chief consumption is, as in Benny f mu ^ * - 

made spirits, while in the Telingana todd} is the common liquor. 

The increase in the total Abkari revenue is largely due to enhanced rceeq *s 
in the city and suburbs under the direct Agency of Governmeiit. brom the tigu<*t.‘ 
that have already been quoted it will be seen that, while in 1290 Fasli the 

from this source was Rs. ^,27,623, it has now increased 

City niui Subuibin 

Rs, 10,82,746, and if we go back further still, we find that ‘i 
1287 Fasli it was only Rs. 3,22,196, When the Abkari department was first con 
stituted the duty on Mowha flowers was Rs. 5 per pulla. In 1283 Fasli the 
Board of Revenue raised it to Rs. 10, but it was again reduced two years later. 
Since then it was raised to Rs. 12-8-0 per pulla, and in the year under report it 
was further raised to Rs. 16 per pulla, A portion of the increase in the year under 
report may also be ascribed to the fact that imports of Mowha flowers in Jagir 
villages situated within the cordon round the city were for the first time subjected 
to payment of duty. But as compensation will probably have to be given in some 
of these cases, the increase cannot be regarded as altogether of a permanent nature. 

The following statement shows the progress made 'n 

Progress Ifl colkctloM, ^ . 

collecting the Abkari revenue^ incluaing opium, aiiniig the 



STATEMEXT 'showing Progress made in collection of Abkari Revenue in 1294 Fnsli 
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It will be seen from the foregoing figures that of the total current demand 
Rb. 33,92,707, or 96*88 per cent., were collected, leaving a balance outstanding of 
Rs, 1,09,183. This is a better result than in the preceding three years, when the 
percentages of collections were — 


1293 
1292 „ 

1291 „ 


94*4 per cent. 
95‘2 „ 

94‘i „ 


The year under report opened with an outstanding balance of Rs. 6,51,415, 
of which Rs. 1,47,962 were recovered and Rs. 5,03,452 

Arrears. 

remained outstanding at the end of the year. The arrears 
in the City and Suburban revenue stand at the high figure of Rs* 1547,907, 
for which no satisfactory explanation has been aifbrded by the Talukdar of 
Abkan. This officer has lately been directed to submit a full report on the subject 
In the Medak district the large sum of Rs. 2,10,054 comprises an item of about 
2 lakhs, which has been outstanding for a period of four years in the name 
of Somasundrum, a late contractor, whose case is still pending settlement. 

No return has been received of the number of liquor shops in the districts 
or city. The District Abkari is under the management of the 

iiiHst lit )n , , , . ^ * 

Revenue officers, vlio sell the tarms by auction. Each farm is 

given out by taluka divisions. There is no restriction on the number of stills, 
nor upon the number of shops, so long as the contractors obtain permission. Con- 
siderable difficulty is felt from the number of scattered Jagirdars who possess 
the privilege of manufacturing the liquor consumed in their Jagirs, and there 
can be no doubt that smuggling goes on betwee the Jagir and the Government 
territories. In the city and suburbs the Department, as already stated, is under 
the management of a special Talukdar, who has under his orders a small army 
of Peons and Mutsuddies. Here also a good deal of smuggling is carried on. 
Although the revenue has steadily risen in the past few years, there is still 
considerable room for improvement in the management cf the Department. More 
stringent rules to prevent smuggling, and heavier punishments to persons detected 
smuggling, accompanied by more liberal rewards to informers, would probably tend 
to lessen the difficulties which are now experienced, and in an equal degree would 
increase the competition for Abkari farms. It may also be a question whether it would 
not be advisable, for a time at least, to appoint a special officer to the control of the 
Department who would be better able to detect and remedy the defects of the Depart- 
ment than the Talukdars, who are not only deeply engaged with other matters, but whose 
views are confined to the limits of their own districts, and in the absence of 
a provincial control it is possible that in some parts contractors are found working 
against each other, the result being that the value of both farms is made to suffer. 

As the accounts of expenditure of the Department have 
not yet been received* they are not referred to here. 


Accounts, 



It is in connection, however, ’with opium that the most radical change 
appears to be necessary. The system of collecting the opium 

OpLim. ^ ^ 

chnigeiiSvsttm. reveiuie was changed a few years ago \vith a \iew to assimilate 
with the practice in existence in the adjoining provinces of the Briti^-h Government. 

In accordance with the latter practice, the cultivation of the plant was entTely 
prohibited, and dealers were made to draw their supplies from Indore, where a dirv 
of Rs. lo per seer is le\ied on behalf of His Highness’ Government. Ihe actia! 
result of this measure, as compared with the preceding } ears, cannot be shown at thw 
place, returns not having been received. It probably resulted in some increase, 
against which has to be seta slight loss inland revenue, opium crops ha\ing 
always been assessed a special high rate. It is, however, whin compared with the 
returns for Berar, that the defects of the present administration an seen, the great 
difference being that while in Berar opium farms are still sold at auction, irrespec 
tive of the duty paid at Indore, to which, of course, all the opium imported is 
liable, His Highness’ Government has hitherto been satisfied with the duty of 
Ks, 10 per seer, and for the retail of opium has merely taken a fixed fee of Rs. 

The result of this will be seen from the following figures . — 



Import'* ot 

Dut\ kvitd it 

Iiu "^me i« ih/i 1 

'1 «t C 

h tunu ptr lu ui of 


Opium. 

Indore 

ti >m Shops. 

Irti. mt. 

P< pul itum 


lbs. 

Rv 

Rs. 

Rs. 

\. P. 

Hyderabad 

• +4*3^*^ 

2,21,900 

71,087 

2,92,9^7 

0 2 

Berar.,....,,. ... 

■ 33.SJO 

1,69,050 

3,62,000 

5 3h°5o 

2 2 


While, therefore, Berar imported only 33^8 lO lbs. of opium, and realized a 

compnmiu.th ^-evenue from the drug of Rs. 5,31,050, His Highness’ Govern- 
® ment realized only Rs. 2,92,987 on much larger imports. The 

income per head of population was thus 2 annas 2 pies in Berar as against only 2 
pies per head in Hyderabad ; or looking at it in another way, the income derived from 
every pound of opium was in Berar Rs. 15-1 1-3 as against Rs. 6-9-7 '*1 Hyderabad. 
It is noticeable from the returns that opium farms are in such demand in Berar that 
the amounts bid for them are in the aggregate more than double the amount of duty 
levied at Indore. A similar result would probably be obtained by His Highness’ 
Government if the system of selling farms at auction were introduced, and the matter 
is now under consideration. 

The opium revenue in these Dominions is also, however, aifected by smuggling, 
for which there are, it is feared, special facilities, not only from 

Smugglipg, j 1 r 

beyond the frontier, but also, from Jagir estates, where the drug 
il‘6til| sometimes surreptitiously cultivated. No return has been received bf the 
numlWNsf opium sho.|)s, or of pro8eetttio}i$ uftder the Ofiium Rules, 'fkk Mmch 
of the 1 ©^ a greater degree than the Abkari 

by the apprtlttiw#^|!#«‘'#0«i*feCo»mMorier. 



CHAPTER XL 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION I.— WEATHER AND CROPS. 

As the Fasli year under report commenced in October 1884 and ended in. 

October i88c, it is difficult to adhere to it in uivine an accurate 

Ramf.ll, . ^ a b 

account of the rainfall of the year, and its effect on the crops. 
A part of the country coming under the influence of the north-east monsoon, and the 
crops growing in October being influenced by these rains it is impossible to leave 
them altogether out of consideration. Taking, for instance, the rainfall registered in 
Hyderabad from October 1884 to October 1885, the total quantity was 34 inches 
45 cents, while from January to January the amount was 40*46, and the latter figures 
are practically the most correct when dealing with the effect of the rainfall on the 
crops. It seems desirable, therefore, to place on record here the rainfall as registered 
by the calendar year, merely referring to the registers by the Fasli year so far as 
may be necessary in connection with the District reports. The returns kept by the 
officers of the P. W. Department are also preferred as being more reliable than those 
kept by the District authorities. 

The general feature of the year was a light rainfall in the early part of the 
monsoon, and heavy, and in some parts unseasonable, rain at the end of the year. 
In the Southern Districts of Raichur, Lingsugur and parts of Gulberga there 
was a deficiency of timely rain which caused a general failure of the kharif and 
rabbi crops. 
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The following statement shows the rainfall registered in each month of 
the calendar year 1885 : — 




GENERAL STATEMENT showing the RAINFALL in the past ten y 
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The following statement shows the rainfall of the past lo years with the 
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Reports from the Western Division show that while the rainfall in the 
beginning of the year was scanty, it was excessive towards the 

Western Division, « t rr j r 

end of the season. The khanf crops in this part suffered from 
a scarcity of rain, while the later sown rabbi was damaged by an excessive rainfall- 
The produce from both these crops was consequently below the average, although 
not to such an extent as to seriously affect either the condition of the ryots or 
the Government revenue. Estimates of the outturn of crops are generally under 
stated by district officers, and have to be accepted with considerable reserve. 
from the Western Division are as follows ; — 


Name of District. 


^'Ivenge ot Rhonf 

Avcngi. of 
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,, 

0 

5 

7 

0 

10 

2 

B„h S "’3 

w 


6 

10 

0 

12 

4 

l 1294 

,, 


9 

10 

0 

10 

10 

Pcrbha.ni 1 

5, 

0 

7 

0 

0 

II 

6 

(. 1294 

„ *•*«•**•. 


It 

8 

0 

12 

4 

Nandcr ( 

********* 


14 

10 

0 

^5 

7 

( 1294 



13 

i 

0 

14 

7 


It will be seen from these figures that the worst results were in the 
Aurangabad and Birh districts, but, taken as a whole, the revenue of the division, 
in which the survey settlement has been introduced, was not affected, the total 
land revenue being Rs. 63,41,330 as against Rs. 63,63,397 in the preceding year* 
Remissions for one year were made to the extent of only Rs. 442* 

In the Telingana districts of the Eastern Division the rainfal 1 

Eastern Dxmsioh. 

was variable, the average as registered by district officers being ; — • 




«?93 r 

j 319:1 F 



In. cent* 

In. cent. 

Khammam.*, 

Nalgunda ........... 

Nagar-Kumul ..... 



34 81 

20 49 

2Q 13 


In the Khamm^m district the late sowing? of jowari were damaged by 
heavy rain, and the tanks having filled more than usual remissions had to be made 
for submerged land. 1 he remissions in this district were — 

Rs. 

'Total destruction of crops...... 1,056 

Damage on account of excessive rain 76,570 

I Land submerged by tank 81,56+ 

^ of rivers 3^S 
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Tile following taluks in the Nalgunda district suffered severely from 
want of rain 

RamfalL 
In. cent* 


Dewerkunda .12 47 

Nalgunda ....17 89 

Wemalkunda ....................18 65 


In consequence of the failure of the rains 3,613 bighas of wet land were 
uncultivated. The remissions in the district were — 


Rs. 

Desti action of Cl ops ^^997 

Loss owing to want of rain 1,7^3^59 

Dry crops sown instead of wet 9 ? 399 

One ciop sown instead of two .. ... 9 ^ 7 ^^ 


Total Rs. 1 , 93,373 

The heaviest remissions were, however, necessitated in the Nagar Karnu] 
district. The taluks which had the lightest rainfall were*^ — 


In. Cent^. 

Narainpcth ...,,,,10 6g 

Makhta! ..16 7 

Taichailu ..19 16 

Ebiampatan .............17 65 

Nagai-Karnu! ..x8 56 


1,333 bighas of wet land were left uncultivated, and in many fields where 
two crops are ordinarily taken only one was secured. The remissions in this 


district were — 

Rs. 

Destmction of crops 2,4:8 

Loss owing to want of ram 4,60,023 

Dry crop sown instead of wet ..... 61,445 

One crop sown instead of two S7>76t 


1 otal Rs. 

in the Northern Division, from which the actual figures have not yet been 
received) the weather was on the whole favourable* The earl) 

Narthfirn Diviiion. 

rains were heavier than in other parts, and the damage by the 
later rains to the kharif crops was more than compensated for by an improve- 
nietit to the Abi and Tabi rice crops. 

In the Southern Division a failure of the early rains destroyed the kharif 
crops in the greater portions of the Rakhur and Lingsugur 

Boitbern, Divaioft, * . « . . 

districts, while excessive rain almost totally destroyed the rabbi 
cropis, Famine rates existed for some time in these parts, and in the whole division 
the remissions amounted to Rs. 1,42,343. In consequence of the failure of the 
special orders were issued prohibiting the use of coercive processes in the 
itttftwation of Government rent, in the affected taluks. 
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SECTION II.— HORTICULTURE. 

Gardens are maintained at several of the head-quarters of the distnct^ 
His Highness’s Public Gardens at Chadderghat are beautiful!) laid out and v,c\\ 
kept up. The average expendituie on them has been about Rs. 52,000 per annum. 

SECTION III.— FORESTS. 


The administration of the State Forests is tairied on in two ways. Uu. 

re<5erved Forests are managed by a Conservator, Mr. Dobbs, 

Aiimmistr ition, , . , i » it 

while the management of the District r crests is entrusted to the 

District Revenue authorities Until lately both these branches were under tht 
Revenue Department, but in the year under review, in a general organization of .til 
the Departments of the State, the forests under the management of the Conservator 
were transferred to the Home Department. 

The information contained in the Report on these forests is of so meagre a 
natuie, that it is not possible to show here the approximate areas 

Rueutl Forests 

of the different tracts. Orders were issued some time ago foi the 
survey and demarcation of the forests, but they have not yet been given effect to. 
I’he principal forests are in the Eastern Division on the banks of the Godaven. 
The department was constituted about fifteen years ago, but much still remains to 
be done to place it on a proper footing. 


Kttespi* 


The receipts of the Department in the past five )e.irs, 
exclusive of Sarfikhas, are as follows : — 


Rs. 

1290 Fash 1,09,354 

1291 » ^30,893 

1292 „ E54,4'7 

1293 „ 1,81,495 (^'4 months) 

1294 1,28,620 


Ip 1294 FasU the principal heads of receipts were as follows :■ 




\\ 

1 


Teak 

Bamboos 

Other woods 
Miiies 

Double Tax 

Auction Sale 

FmeSj 

Sale of Stamp-papers 
Sppplj to Railway*** 




Rs. a. p. 
62,862 0 7 
12,169 10 3 

2,335 9 5 
6,865 4 ° 


7,359 15 7 


826 14 0 

6,025 ^ o 

20,175 4 6 

Total., i,28,l&ao 0 4 
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Thedecrease in the receipts as compared to 1293 Fasliis due, first, to 1293 
having extended over 14 months; secondly, to the rates of certain classes of timber 
having been raised in 1294 Fasli, which had the effect of temporarily checking sales 

Compared with the year 1293 Fasli, the expenditure of 

Expenditure. 

the Department is as follows : — 

Rs. a. p. 

1293 Fash 96,001 10 

1294 „ 79,208 2 4 

Deducting the expenses, the net income of the Department was — 

Rs. a. p 

1293 Fash 72,248 5 7§ 

1294 „ 54,080 5 4 

During the year “ Eppa” and “ Nallamudi” trees, the cutting of which was 
previously unrestricted, were included in the reserve, and yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 8,910. 

The current demand on account of sale of wood by auction for 1294 Fasii 
District Forcsu as Compared with the preceding three years is as follows; — 


Aircars. Cuircnt. Total 

R,. Rs. R,. 

1291 Fash 13,5^7 92,874 1,06,461 

1292 „ ",00s 75,777 82,782 

2293 » 5,387 82,042 87,429 

1294 „ 6,714 84,299 91,013 

The percentages of collection are as follows ; — 

1293 Fash. 1294 Fash. 

Western Division 83'9 96‘09 

Southern „ 94*08 97*2 

Northern „ 96*6 94‘6 

Eastern „ 81 *6 9S‘4 


The collections for the year in the Western and Eastern Divisions are better 
than those for 1293 Fasli while the difference in the percentages in the two other 
divisions is inappreciable. 

The balances unrealized at the end of the year amounted to Rs, 3,905 
as against Rs. 1 1,266 in the preceding year. 

SECTION IV.—MINES AND QUARRIES. 

It has already been shown in Chapter IV, of this report that His Highness’s 
Dominions are rich in coal and iron ores. Concurrently with the 

Mwmg 

Railway extension scheme, Government has granted a concession 
of the mining rights to a syndicate in London, to whom the exclusive right of 
prospecting and testing for gold, silver, iron, coal, precious metals, mineral oils, &c., 
i l^oughout all portions of the t^^witorks of His Highness has been granted on cm- 
difekte of which the following is a brief summary ;r*-i 
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THe concebsionaires deposit ^100,000 caution money as security of the 
boni fide nature of the agreement, and are bound to form, within 
SIX months from the opening of the Kailway extension from 
Waranga! to Singareiii, a limited liability company with a share capital of not less 
than ,^1,000,000 with a view to the acquisition of the rights and liabilities of the 
concessionaires. The concessionaiies to be at liberty to withdraw the 100,000 
caution money deposited on the formation of a Compan), on 150,000 of its 
share capita] being subscribed and £-j^,ooo of it actually paid up; and to have 
power to withdraw up to £^0,000 of the caution money for prospecting purposes. 
The first object of the Company to be the working of the Singareni coal-fields and 
the opening them in such manner as to be in a position to supply the railway with 
500 tons per week if required, when it is constructed from the fields to Hyderabad 
or Bezwada, or by the 30th June i888 at latest. 

The Company to be at liberty, up to the ist January 1890, to select any of 
the coal and iron mines at Singareni, Khammam, Sasri, Paoni, Nirmal, Hanam- 
kunda, Elgundal, and Medak, and to commence operations on such as are selected 
within two years from the date of selection. 

The Company to have a ninety-nine years’ lease of any, or all, of these 
mines they may have selected. No lands to be taken without the consent of 
the Government being previously obtained. Every lease to be granted and taken, 
subject to the payment of the usual land assessment obtaining in His Highness’ 
Dominions. The rights and interests of private individuals to be lespecteti, 
and compensation granted them in the event of any of their lands being taken up 
by the Company. All royalties payable to Government to be determined by 
agreement between a Mining Engineer to be appointed by the Government, and a 
Mining Engineer to be appointed by the lessee, or m default of their agree- 
ment, by an experienced Engineer in India or England, to be appointed by the 
Government of India. In the case of the Singareni coal-field, however, royalty is 
to be computed on quantities produced, and to be eight annas per ton if the sales be 
less than 1 00,000 tons per annum, but on any excess above that quantity the 
royalty charged may be at a higher rate, but not to exceed a rupee per ton. 

On the completion and opening of the railway, the Company to supply coal 
to the railway at rates thirty per cent lower than the rates of sale to the outside 
public ; provided the Railway Company undertake to carry the produce of the mines 
sold to foreign railways at thirty per cent, below the ordinary quotations for the 
a?une class of trafific ; and the Mining Company are to provide mineral traffic to the 
jt^l-my to an extent of freight of 45,000 per annum, 

> m. the atevi? twps was feaHy ra»c«t»d tm 'the 

A., 
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SECTION V.— MANUFACTURES. 

The Hyderabad manufactures have suffered in common with those of t le 
rest of India, owing in a great measure to the vastly increased 

'Detijr'e n Mantifactar & 

demand for European articles. The manufacture of Warangul 
^arpets, the celebiated brocades of Aurungabad, the Bidn ware of Bidar, the cotton 
stuffs of Nander and the silk stuffs of Paithan, are all declining for these reasons, and 
unless some means of creating a demand can be devised, it is to be feared that ’-he 
manufacture of most of them will soon cease altogether. 

Many attempts have been made to direct the attention ot the Indian aiic 
English public to the beautiful products of the looms of Aurungabad, Warangaf, 
and other places, the first of which was made by Sir Salar Jung in 1856. \n 
Exhibition of the raw products and manufactures of His Highness’s Dominions vas 
held in Chadderghal in November of that ) ear, and excited considerable interest. 
Previous to this, some of the famous Warangal rugs and carpets had been sent rn 
England for display at the great Exhibition of 1851. Ever since that period 
(/overnment of His Highness has been a regular contributor to all exnibitions ot 
works of art and manufacture whether held in India or liuropt , and a large collection 
has recently been despatched to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition shortlv 
robe held m I .ondoii. A detailed account of the manufactures in llis Highness’ 
Dominions has already been given in the Historical and Descriptive Sketch of His 
! lighness the Nizam’s Dominions. 

There are two Cotton Mills in the State, one at Hyderabad, and a new one 
l.iteh erected at Gulbcrga, Both of these belong to limited liability companies. 
No returns have been received of the out-turn from them. 

SECTION VI.— TRADE. 

With the exception of grain imported into the country, castor seeds both 
imported and exported, and a few minor articles, all othti 
articles of trade and produce are subjected to Customs Dues, 
and the returns of the Department show the extent to which His Highness’s Domi- 
nions trade with other provinces. Unfortunately the returns are not compiled in 
•■uch a manner as to show the direction in which the trade flow’s. 

Compared with the two preceding years, there was a falling-off in the trade 
of the country in the year under report, the figures being— 


imports. Exports. Total, 

Value. Value. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

129a.. .4,03,21,913 4,16,92,415 8,20,14,328 

*293 4 ,i 3 j 9%939 3)835301^65 7,97,29,804 

*294 3,60,11,389 3,49,33,924 7509j4553*3 
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The following statements give the details of these figures ; — 

STATEMENT showing the Value of Imports into His Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions for 1294 Fasli. 


No. 

Description of Goods, 

1292 Fash. 

129-5 Fash. 

1294 Fash. 

Rfm \pk 

Vilue. 

Value 

Valiif* 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Rs. 

R-. 

Rs. 


1 

Giaiiih 

29,29,707 

27,88,687 

16506^571 


2 

Fruits 

14,27,424 

15,13,97^^ 

12,67,898 


3 

Oils and Oil Seeds ... 

79,980 

95,785 

1,20,028 


4 

Cloth 

1,14,48,75s 

1,24,87,933 

95,08,109 


5 

Cotton 

6,966 

5,498 

12,863 


6 

Yarnsj &c. 

7 >S 59 

8,877 



7 

Indigo 

1,99,669 

1,49,571 

1 , 35,944 


8 

Scents and Di ugs 

40,23,596 

34 , 43 , 8 x 5 

37,08,445 


9 

Timberj 

69,536 

1,04,213 

1,00,765 


10 

Wines and Spirits of European 
Manufacture 

1,37,305 

1,87,674 

1,84,250 


n 

Sugar and Jagri 

1 1,28,630 

12,90,299 

13,83,387 


12 

PapeFj Cotton Seeds, See* ... 

1,39,697 

1,87,042 

1,34,055 


n : 

Silk i 

i 

17,67,049 

14,83,189 

10,95,518 


14 ■ 

Live Stock ... ... 

10,50,056 j 

“,03,573 

8,94,776 



Mitoals 

53 , 25,120 

51,81,262 

45,22,783 


16 

Misceilaneous ... 

54,06,496 


57,19,967 



Total.,. 

3,51,47,545 

3,60,92,914 

3,04,05,368 



Salt «„ „• 

50 , 59,335 

52,27,824 

55,30,522 



Wines and Spirits of Country 
Manufacture 

1,15,033 

78,201 

75,499 



' 



; 

! 

1 

^ “ 0 »hd Total.. • 

1 i 



4 

p ,# 

1 '<'1 f 
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STATEMENT showing the Value of Exports from His Highness the Nizams 
Dominions for 1294 Fasli. 


Vu. 

Drscription op Goods, 

1292 F Ai , 

1293 

X2.94. Fisli, 

Remirrs, 


V ilue. 

Value. 

V ilue. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

Gi ains 

75,16,5*4 

42,3'’, 095 

61,67,843 


2 

fruits 

1,50,929 

1,44,518 

Iy 02 j 452 


3 

Oils and Oil Seeds 

1,36,74,305 

1,29,15,695 

1,23,49,656 


4 

Cloth 

12,91,139 

14,60.955 

9,51,438 


5 

Cotton 

1,31,13,297 

1,25,76,159 

84,59,651 


6 

Yarn, &c. 

1,85,671 

1,63,142 

1,79,175 


7 

Indigo ... 

1,60.325 

2,28.619 

4 > 45?355 


8 

Scents and Drugs, &c. ... 

9 ? 7^73 ^9 

8,91,059 

9,87,637 


9 

Timber, &c 

3,19,301 

4 , 21,945 

4,22,584 


10 

Wines and Spirits of European 
Manufacture 

2 




II 

Sugar and Jagri 

8,09,462 

12,41,983 

12,30,659 


12 

Paper, Cotton Seeds, &c. 

37,604 

42,844 

56,859 


13 

Silk 

3,622 

4,846 

6,806 


14 

Live Stock 

24,64,161 

28^41^690 

16,61,160 


IS 

Minerals..* 

1 , 39,595 

1,64,492 

91,369 


16 

Leather and Hides 



8,50,057 


17 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

7,02,112 

8,61,448 

8,23,126 




4,15,44,428 

3,81,96,490 

3,47,85,826 


i8 

Salt 

4,863 

898 

109 


19 

Wines and Spirits of Country' 
Manufacture ... 

1,43,124 

1 , 33,477 

147,989 



Grand Total ... 

4,16,92,415 

3,83,30,865 

3,49,33,924 
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Looking more c''osel3 at the details, It will be seen that the impier-. of g*ain 
fell from Rs. 27,88,000 to Rs, 16,06,000, while the tvport, of 

G 1 

gram incj eased from Rs. 42,3'7,0()0 to Rs. 6i,6“,ooo. This 
change in the trade was probabh caused by the scarcit-\ m the Bellan district, cun- 
sequent on a failure of the rains, which diverted the trade m that directum. The 
\theit tiade to Europe has also, of course, to be t.ken into the calcularmn In 1292 
hast the espoits of grain were as much as Rs 75,16,000, vihde the impmts in that 
cctrweieRs. 29,29,000. The object of remittmg Customs dues on impor*''. of 
gram, and of taxing exports, was to diaw supplies into the countrt to povtd 
igainst scarcitv and to cheapen the food of the people. It is worth\ of note, 

! w^ever, that notwithstanding this measure the exports of grain invaiiabU' 
fi'- exceed the imports, showing that the countr) can produce food-grains in 
excess of its wants, and, except in times of srarcitv, his a surpl is supply tor 
othc prucinces. 

The imports of fruits, which in 1293 hash amounted in \aUa to 
^ Rs. 1 5,13,000, de''reased by about Rs. 2,46,000, while the exports 

under this head also show a small decrease. 


Oils and oil-seeds, in which there is a Urge export trade, remained almost 
stationary, the figures being Rs. 1,29,15,000 in 1293 

V? St 

and Rs. 1,23,49,000 in 1294 hash The imports under this 
he id arc trifling, the value being only Rs. 1,20,028. It has to be noted that the 
above valuation of exports does not Include castor-seed, which being an exempted 
aiticle IS not registered by the Customs Officers. The trade in this seed has greatly 
increasea m the past few years in the Eastern Division, from whence it is exported to 
jogiapett in the Madras Presidency. It is now in contemplation to place this seed 
on the same footing as all other kinds, there being no reason why it alone should 
be specially exempted from payment of duty. 


The imports of cloth are 95 lakhs, and the exports Rs, 9,51,000. Com- 
pared with the preceding year the Imports of cloth fell off by 

biotin 

about Rs. 29,80,000, and the exports by about 5 lakhs. 




Cotton is almost entirely an article of export. Owing, no doubt, to a light 
crop, consequent on unseasonable rain, there was a marked 
decrease in the value exported, the figures being- - 

J292 Fasli,..* Rs. 3,31,13,000 

3293 ..f ... 

1294 




¥r *1^ 
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Yarns were expo’'ted to the value of Rs. 1,79,000 and imported to the extent 
f onh Rs, 10,000. 

Indigo appears in the returns as an article of export to the extent of 
Rs. 4,45,355 and of import Rs. 1,35,000- Two years ago the 

f 1 Ilg 

imports exceeded the exports, the figures being Rs. 1,99,000 and 
Rs. 1,60,000, respectively. 

Scents and drugs are imported to the extent of Rs, 37,08,000, and exported 
to the extent of Rs. 9,87,000. The value of timbei exported 

V n*s in } Djugs 

is Rs. 4,22,000, the impoits being one lakh. Live-stock of all 
kinds was exported to the value of Rs. 16,61,000 as against Rs. 28,40,000 in 
the preceding year. The imports of live-stock was Rs. 8,94,000. 

The only other item in the return which calls for notice 

S 

is salt, the imports of which during the past thiee years was as 
follows ; — 


1292 Lash ... R,. 50, 59, COD 

1293 •> 

1294 „ » 55 , 3 , 0 , 00 ') 

1 he increase under this head is remai kable in the face of a decrease on the 
dut\ in salt, and can only be accounted for by either the price of salt having risen, 
or by an error in the returns. The latter surmise is most likely correct, as no 
appreciable rise in the price of salt has been noticed. 

In the chapter on Railways it has been shown that the year 1884 
remarkable for the heaviest goods traffic since the opening of the Railway. 

Although the returns in the opening part of this section indicate a very 
considerable falling ofl* in both imports and exports, it is believed that this is due 
parth to faulty registration, and partly to temporary causes, one of which was 
a failure of the cotton crop, which accounts for over 41 lakhs of the decrease. There 
can be no doubt that, compared with 10 years ago, the trade of the country is gradu- 
ally developing, although, no doubt, it would do so more rapidly if Government 
could afford to remit the Customs or transit dues with which it is now burdened. 


The value of the import trade at the two centres of Hyderabad and Secun- 
derabad, as shown by the octroi returns, was Rs. 2,03,82,000 as 


H ydePafaad and Secun* 

lefabad 


against Ps. 1,99,57,000 in the preceding year. The particulars 
of these figures are shown in the following return : — 
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STATEMENT showing the Value ot Imports inio H'i derab \d and 

Secunderabad. 


]\o 

Descriptiun of Gooib 

1292 Fish 

129^ F oh 

1294 F Vii 

li£M J <kS 

V iuc 

V uuc. 

i 

ViHit 



Rs. 

R. 

Rs. ^ 

i 

1 

Grains 

i 

75 ) 3 e 673 

88,69 ,011 

1 

1,01,35^222 


2 

Fiuits 

9,47,906 

10,44,164 

6,04,398 


3 

Oils and Oil Seeds 

15,98,832 

17,00,992 

34,82,338 


4 

Cloth 

7 ) 97,44 

7,57,673 

5.58,054 


5 

Cotton 

29,281 

55,286 

23,937 


6 

Yariij &c* ««ik ••HI 

18,448 

19,557 

44jo68 


7 

Indigo 

53 


4,17,551 


8 

Scents and Diugs 

3,09,925 

3,88,764 

4,65^029 


9 

Timbeij &c.,* 

3 , 55 ,S 6 r 

5,56,449 

6,43,014 


10 

Sugar and Jagn 

6,36,416 

7,04,116 

*,32,395 


II 

Papeij Cotton Seeds, &c. 

90,832 

*,03,863 

19,68,278 


X2 

Live Stock 

32,10,335 

43,93,691 

7,60,006 


»3 

Minerals' 

3,71,867 

6,53,883 

4,32,422 


14 

Miscellaneous 

5,01,059 

5,89,852 

5,87,988 



Total... 

1,63,99,652 

*,98,37,301 

2,02554,700 


t 5 

Wines and Spirits of Country 
Manufacture 

I, * 7, 544 

*,*9,978 

1,27,311 



Grand Total.** 

*,65,17,196 

1,99,57,279 

2,03,82,01 1 



Of the Fairs held in the country an account can only be given of the 
Malltgaon Fair in the Bidar District, which is well known for 
the number of horses broi;^ht for sale. 

At owe time the Fair sulFered very mmsh from the vexatious transit dues 
exaeited at almost every village on the roads leading to 
Mailigaon. When these wcte albhshrf % the hite the 

tra^ Kf&H b^n ta revive agsin, * 
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Sir Charles Gough, wnen commanding the Hyderabad Contingent, visited the 
Fair and expressed his opinion in an official order as follows : — 

“ The Brigadier-General, during his present tour of inspection, took the 
opportunity of visiting Malligaon Horse Fair for the purpose of ascertaining personally 
the facilities which might be afforded thereby for the purchase of remounts for the 
cavalry of the force. He noted, after a careful examination of the animals brought 
for sale, that horses of a decidedly good stamp can be obtained thereat, but few 
over three years of age. The great majority of the stock were two years old, but 
they were well furnished, as a rule, and many very promising colts and fillies were 
obtainable, suitable for remounts at an average of Rs. 200 or 250 each. There 
were in all 3,391 horses and ponies exposed for sale this year. This shows a con- 
siderable increase over former years, and as the Fair is evidently very popular and 
improving yearly, there can be no doubt that in another year or two, when the full 
effects of the excellent horse-breeding arrangements lately introduced by His High- 
ness the Nizam’s Government have developed, cavalry remounts of a good stamp and 
fully equal to the requirements of the service will be obtainable at an average cost of 
H. S. Rupees 300 each. The Brigadier-General, therefore, considers that the atten- 
tion of all officers commanding cavalry regiments of the force may be most 
advantageously directed to utilizing the opportunities of procuring remounts 
afforded by this annual Fair.” 

in the year under report the Fair was visited by Major Gough, who is now 
in charge of the horse-breeding operations of the Government. This officer has 
reported that the attendance at the Fair was interfered with by heavy rain which fell 
shortly before the date in which the Fair was to open, and the black soil road being 
rendered for a time almost impassable, many persons were prevented coming. An 
enumeration of the horses and ponies brought to the Fair showed that there were— 


Colts and Fillies under 2 years old 953 

Ditto. between 2 and 4 years old..... 209 

Horses and Ponies, 4 years old 59 

Ditto. 5 years old and upwards 

Mares, 4 years old and upwards 3^^ 


Total 1,593 

Compared with preceding years this number is very small, there having bgen in 


i88 1 3,391 Horsp and Ponies. 

1882. 3 » 89 !t ‘io* 

1883 «#•««« 01 ..... 3»935 
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Major Gough accounts for this as follows.—" In the last-mentioned year, 
there was, I am informed, a storm of exceptional violence, the results of which were 
very disastrous. The state of the weather this year just at the time the horses 
were starting for the Fair, and the recollection of last year’s misfortunes, must, 
in my opinion, have been one of the main causes of the comparatively small 
number of horses brought this year. Many of those which had to come long 
distances must, in consequence of the severe weather, have been obliged to delay 
their journey until it was too late for them to come at all, as, though cloth merchants 
and petty dealers remain for a couple of months, the dealing in horses comes to an 
end, and purchasers and breeders take their departure after a few days,” His High- 
ness’ Government allot a sum of Rs. i,8oo to be given in prizes to successful 
breeders. Major Gough, who awarded the prizes, has reported on this point as 
follows 

" His Highness’ prize of Rs. 200 to the best colt at the Fair, bred from Hi$ 
Highness’ Government stallions. Awarded to a fine grey colt 

P^irticuiars of prizes. , . it i j t • i 

brought from Bidar, rising three, and nearly 1 5 hands high, 

“ Four prizes of Rs. 50, 40, 30, and 20 to foals of 6 months, $0 i year old ; 
the first three of which were taken by foal^ produced in Hi^ Highness’ Dominions, 
and the last by a colt from the Poona district. 


“ Four prizes of Rs. 100, 70, 40 and 20 to colts and fillies from r to % years 
old ; all taken by anijpals bred in His Higbpess’ Dominions. 


" Four prizes of Rs. too, 70, 40 and 20 to colts and fillies from 2 to 3 years 
old ; three of which were taken by the produce of His Highiiess’ Government 
stallions, the other going to a colt from one of the British Government sires. 


“Two prizes of Rs, 100 and 70 for the produce of His Highness' Govern- 
ment stallions from 6 months to year old. 

“ One prize of Rs. i |o to the test colt or jfiUy frohi Mm Highness’ (Jovern- 
ment stallions, 2 to 4 years old. 


“ Four prizes of Rs. 100, 70, 40 and 20 for 4 years old colts, the first of which 
was taken by ^ wlt by )the English horse ‘ Forger’ of the British stud, but bred 
within His Highness’ territory ; the second by a colt got by one of His Highness’ 
Governtoekt stallions, hhd the remaining two by Deccanies. 


Four prizes of Rs. 100, 70, 40 'arid for Mareb'ffiTor breeding, over 



4 
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“• Four prizes of Rs. 50, 40, 30 and 15 for ponies, all taken by animals 
purchased for regimental purposes by Captain Knox. 


“ It is satisfactory to observe that, out of the 28 prizes awarded, all but three 
were unanimously given by the Committee to horses and ponies 

Success ot H>derabid- . . ^ 

Dred Horses at the Show. Jjj-gg withiii His Highncss’ Domiiiions — a fact which not only 
speaks well for the comparative merits of the animals, but which goes far to en- 
courage breeders in the future. 


“To compete for the prizes for mares fit for breeding, no less than 140 mares 
were exhibited, and to my knowledge there were many fine 

Brood-Mares* 

large mares which were not brought up. There were, of course, 

a large number of pony mares at the Fair, and though they are useful in their way, 
for bleeding purposes, I exclude them from the class of ‘ brood-mares,’ and the 
number of these I estimate at about 1 50. Although this number is small compared 
with that of some former years when the Fair was more largely attended, I was 
much struck with the excellent shape and quality of many of the mares I saw. 
Many of them, I found, on enquiry, had already been served by the Government 
stallions standing in the districts whence they came, but during the last few days 
of the Fair, seventy mares were served by the Government stallions I had with me. 

Had they not arrived so late, many more marcs would have 

Number of Mares served 

at Maiiigaon. been scrvcd before I left Malligaoti. I, however, left four 

stallions under the charge of the Tehsildar to complete the work. I trust there 
may be good results. But, to ensure this, and to encourage horse breeding generally, 
I am convinced that the presence of the Superintendent of these operations, or his 
assistant, in the horse-breeding districts is most desirable, 1 consider that eight 
I’rescnee of the Super- nioHths of the year should bc Spent in those parts of the do- 
Districts. miDions where good mares are to be found, and where the 

country is adapted for horse-breeding. We have the high authority of Colonel Ben 
Williams for the quality, and Mr. Ali Abdoolla’s records as to the quantity of the 
mares, and I was informed that in the country north and west of Malligaon and 
about Aurungabad there ate not unfrequently five to ten mares to bc found in a 
village. Mr. Ali Abdoolla reports that he personally Inspected 480 brood-niares 
in the neighbourhood of Ashti in the Birh Zillah.” 




CHAPTEPi XIL 


LAND ADMINISTRATION. 

SECTION I.— GENERAL REVIEW. 

Tlic coiibtdiit wars, of the i8th century, which followed rhe death ol 
Aiirungzebe, had left the Revenue Administration of the Deccan 

HiMoiuil. . . 

in a state of the utmost confusion ; and it was not until after the 
fall of Seringapatam, in 1799, that a period of peace, broken only for a 
short time by the Mahratta war, dawned upon the Deccan. But the tvars of 
a hundred years had left results which w'ere not to be eradicated until many 
years had passed. Almost the whole of His Highness’ dominions had been 
parcelled out among military chi^-fs, or as sccuntv to creditors who hid 
piovided the funds required for the State necessilica. I'he ancient Ryotwari 
system under which the Government dealt direct with the cultivator had for 
the most part been relinquished, and the country was farmed out by Guttidars or 
contractois, whose only thought was to make as much out of the people as possible. 
In iSao-21 Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Metcalfe, who v as then Resident of Hyder- 
abad, introduced a system of administintion by European Officers. Laigc portions 
of the country were then depopulated, and thousands of acres of good land were 
everywhere lying waste. In order to induce the ryots to return, low rates of 
assessment were fixed, and a settlement was made for five years, after which time 
there was to be a progressive rise. 'This system lasted for seven years, but it does 
not seem to have been attended with success. It is true that a hirge number of 
cultivators returned to their villages, but not only was there financially a large 
falling off in the revenue, amounting to no less than twenty-two lakhs of rupees, but 
there was a considerable amount of friction between the Nizam’s Ministers and the 
English Administrators, In 1828 His I lighness Sikander Jah died and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Nasir-ud-Dowla. One of the first acts of the new Sovereign was to 
ask for and to obtain the removal of the British Agency. Not only was the system 
a costly one, but the restraint and the irritation caused by a mixed administration 
was very considerable. In the words of the then Prime Minister, Maharajah Chandu 
I.al, “ there is not room for two swords in one scabbard.” Besides, side by side 
with a declining revenue the expenses of the State had enormously increased, and 
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money was required faster than the slowly developing svsteni could bring it in. 
Accordingly, the British Officers were removed, and the administration of the 
country was handed over to the Nizam. But matters did not improve with the 
new regime. For the next twenty-five years a system of Revenue administration 
was followed which brought the country to the very verge ot insolvenc\ . 

The lands of His Highness’ dominions fall naturally into three 
classes : the Khalsa or Dewam land, paying a revenue direct to Govern- 
ment ; the Sarfikhas or Crown tracts ; and the "Jagiys. It is from tin. 
revenues of the Dewani lands that the expenses of the State arc met. The revenue 
from the Crown lands belongs to His Highness’ privy purse, and the Jugn ^ aie the 
property of those noblemen to whom they have been assigned. At the period iv 
alluded to, i.e., from the accession of Sikander Jah, and in 1828 until 185], there was 
absolutely no machinery or establishment for the collection of the Government rev en ue. 
The Dewani tracts were, it is true, divided into certain districts and taluqas, but 
the division was a nominal one. The revenue was collected not bv means of 
officials appointed by the Government, but by Talukdars, generail}. noblemen <tr 
persons who never left the capital, or by Sarbastadars or contractors. The 1 aluq- 
dars engaged to pay to the Government the revenues of the tracts assigned to them, 
the limits of which were very vaguely defined, after deducting 2 annas in the rupee, 
or 12^ per cent. Out of this sum they were supposed to defray the whole cost of 
the Civil Government and to make a small profit for themselves. As a matter of 
fact, the value of these taluqas was very greatly under-rated, and the Taluqdars, after 
paying the estimated value (the 2 annas per rupee being of course deducted), put 
the balance in their pockets. The Taluqdar himself never left the capital, bur 
sent to his district a Naib, a Deputy Naib, and a tribe of subordinate officials who 
were all invested with arbitrary powers, and who were only retained as long as they 
sent certain stipulated instalments with regularity to the Taluqdar in the capital 
The object of these subordinate officials was of course to make as much out of the 
ryots as possible. The pay of the Naib was rarely more than Rs. 200 a-month, and 
that of the remainder from Rs. 50 to 20. Each endeavoured to make as much for 
himself as he could, and the unfortunate ryot was the one who had ultimately to 
pay. With the Contractors or Sarbastadars the system was even worse in its effects. 
These persons sometimes contracted from the Taluqdars, but more frequently from 
the Minister. They guaranteed a certain sum annually, paid a large deposit in 
advance, and secured their farm by the payment of Nuzjiaranas to the Minister and 
his subordinates. These contracts were generally given for a specified time, during 
which the contractor was able to reimburse himself for the expenses he had inewred, 
fe|^„wlien there was more than a usual scarcity of money in the Hyderabad tretsfify , 
it iwfjpeaediiatjtwio. m even three contractors held the 



same district. It grew, indeed, into a Hyderabad proverb, that a contractor, when ht 
set out to join his newly-assigned district, rode with his face to the tail o! 
his horse in order to see whether his successor was not following him. With so 
precarious a tenure of an office, obtained probably by heavy expenditure in the 
capita], each newly-appointed Sarbastadar endeavoured to make as much money 
as possible within the shortest given time. Yet another class of revenue collectors 
were the creditors of Government, to whom tracts of country were assigned for a 
certain number of years on payment of a smaller amount than the estimated revenue, 
the idea being that the creditor during the period of his contract would be able to 
reimburse to himself the debt which was owing to him. 

The misrule and the anarchy consequent on this state of things throughout 
the country can be better imagined than desciibed. Generally speaking, the farmers 
and contractors made common cause with the Jagirdars and the Zemindars at the 
expense of the ryots, whose complaints were seldom listened to. When they did not 
do so, and either cancelled the leases with the local land-holders, or opposed them 
in any of then schemes, these persons flocked to the capital to complain. If 
their complaints were accompanied by presents of mone\, they were enquned into, 
and the guilty persons perhaps removed ; if they were not thu' supported, they 
were not attended to. In the collection of revenue the contractors were aided, 
if necessary, by the irregular troops, and it can be easily understood that, while 
there was so much intention to start with the power of carrying the contract 
into effect, the ryots were squeezed to the very uttermost farthing. 

The first and most ordinary tenure was the hattai, under which the 

Government and the cultivator divide the produce equally after 

Tenures. 

the deduction of 6 consoos per candy, or 7| per cent., which went 
in payment of various village and local dues. In the case of the land being manured 
or watered from a well, the Government demand was one-third, two-thirds going to 
the ryot. The proportion of the Government demand to the ryot’s share often 
varied with the crop raised, with one kind of crop it being 12/20, as, for instance, 
in Rabbi, and only 9 /20 in others, such as poonass, or second crop. Mukta cowls, or 
annual quit-rent, for an allotment of land to be held for a certain period, generally 
about 10 years, were common. It was upon this tenure that garden lands were usually 
held ; cowls for waste land, were on a graduated scale under which the full 
assessment was not levied until after three or five years. The plough tenure 
was common all over the country, under which as much as Rs. 15a plough was 
given; and in some parts of the Telingana country there existed a hatchet tenure 
under which from 4 to 8 annas was paid for as much land as a man could clear %vlth 
his hatchet. In this part of the country, in sortie of the tract lying near the Goda- 
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\ ery, there was also a peculiar tenure under which, after a certain number of \ ears, 
ili the ryots changed their respective holdings, a custom which is not unsimilar to 
i practice prevailing In parts of Tanjore. 

As regards the measurement of land, though the quantit} of seed-grain 
was generally taken as the standard, especially under the hettei system, the evord 
htgba was frequently and ordinarih made use of, Abigha consisted of six thousand 
four hundred square yards, and is exactly similar to the old Madras cawny, or 
one acre, one rood, eleven poles and seventeen and a quarter yards. One plough 
was held to be able to till two bighas, and six consoos of rice were looked upon 
as required for the sowing of one bigha. The extent of land from which a man 
3,.a,ed on a platform could scare away the birds was held to be two bighas, or the 
hbeuir of (iue plough. These weie the ordinary rough measurements, but evidence 
has been found of exact standards, as, for instance, near a temple at Kamlapoor, in the 
Khuimnun Distrid, a measure has been found cut in the rock with a Telugu inscrip- 
tion that that measure was the length of sixteen cubits, and that ten of those measures 
go to the side of a bigha. 

The general result was that the assessment per acre was very high indeed, 
.imouncing in some cases to as much as Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 per acre. These high rates 
could never have been paid had it not Ixcn that the ryots had a means of evading them. 
There was no accurate suivey of the lands, and the measurements and extent were 
taken from the old village or Paimash accounts. It was on these accounts that the 
Government valuation of the lands was based, and the result was that the ryots 
generally managed to hold far more land than they actually paid for. It was also 
the object of the contractors and their subordinates to countenance this, because 
having to pay Government according to a valuation based on a comparatively 
small area of cuUivation, they were enabled to make further exactions from the 
ryots on account of excess cultivation, which exactions they put in their own pockets. 
On the one hand, therefore, the Government revenues were defrauded, and on the 
other, the ryot was made to pay as much as could be obtained from him without 
driving him to absolute insolvency. This, indeed, was the only limit to the Naibs’ or 
Sarbastadars’ exactions. Insolvency of the ryot meant killing the goose with the 
golden eggs, and to avert this contingency he was even willing in time of scarcity to 
make advances to the cultivators. These advances the ryots had of course to repay, 
and their indebtedness only served to tie their hards more tightly. 

There is at present but little accurate information extant regarding the 
condition of the country during the period alluded to, but towards the end df it, 
in 184^ ^d i849j, there are many reports which were drawn up. If Hrftish 
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Officers appointed for the purpose, and submitted through the Resident, General 
Fraser. The following extract is from a report by Dr. Bradley : — 

“ At this time the management of revenue matters was in the hands of the Taluqdars 
and Guttidars, who may be styled respectively the collectors and revenue 

Di . Bradley’b Report. 

farmers. They earned on theii business relations with the ryots through 
Sarbastadars and Naibs and Deputy Naibs, who, in conjunction with the Deshmukhs and 
Deshpandias, made agreements (cowls) with the cultivators for the payment of so much 
per annum. Over and above the amount shown as lealized there was a handsome sum 
for the Taluqdar or Guttidar, who, provided that were foithcoming, allowed his deputies to 
exact what they chose from the ryots on their own account. There were no rules or 
legulations whatever for the protection of the unfortunate peasantry, who were left entirely 
to the mercy of these petty officials. There were certain regulations for the assesbiiieiic 
of the land revenue, but they were never observed by the collectors. Some of these were as 
follows : — The Sarbastadars were supposed to assess the khanf crop according to the number ot 
ploughs and bullocks used in cultivation. Land ploughed by implements drawn by two bjullock^ 
was assessed at from Rs, 5 to Rs, lo, and one with two from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25, In making 
this assessment the area of the land cultivated was not estimated, Wheie the system of baiifJ 
or payment in kind prevailed, chiefly in the Telmgana districts, the lyot could not cut his crop 
until after the Talukdai’s agent had estimated the piobabie outturn. When that was done, i 
paper styled a kabulyat was signed, after which the crop was cut in the piesence of the Talukdar’^ 
sub-agents and peons. The hanest afforded the whole of these petty officials an excellent 
opportunity to levy black-mail from the cultivators, which they seldom neglected. Under the 
Nakdi or payment-in-cash system the ryots were equally oppressed. The Sarbastadar, or collector, 
insisted on the full payment of the assessment, in addition to many illegal exactions, whether the 
season had been a good one or otherwise. If money were not forthcoming, or the ryot had no 
credit with the Sahukars, his goods and cattle were distrained by the Mahsuldar (bailiff,) 
and he and his family were not unfrequently subjected to torture to induce them to disclose 
the whereabouts of any small hidden stores of money, or ornaments they might be 
supposed to have/^ 

The late Colonel Meadows Taylor, who took charge of the Naklriig 
districts after its assignment in j 853, wrote : — 

The local profits of the Nizam’s Taluqdars or collectors had been enormous. They 
Meadows Tay I ar\ collected all the revenue for the most part in a local currency, which 

was little short in value in the market of the Company’s Rupee, but 
instead of giving the Government the benefit of exchange into Hyderabad Rupees, their 
remittances were made by bills on Hyderabad, which were cashed in the local debasetl 

currency of the city itself. Well may it be asked ; ^ If this were a specimen of one 

province, what must have been the result from them all The collections in the 

Naldrug district the first year after assignment exceeded those made by the Taluc|dars by 

Rs. 1,33,000. 



Dr. Walker, writing in 1848 regarding Nagar-Kurnool, says 

process by which revenue is collected m the Nrzam\ country may be stated a 
Dr Walter’s follows ‘.-—All individual of some consideration, and who at least 
presumed to be wealthy, goe6 to the Minister and olfers Ins services as 
a Taluqdat ; if they are accepted, he is required to pay into the Goi eminent treasury a 
certain fixed sum to be collected from the districts assigned to him with a deduction of 
two amias on each rupee for the payment of hib subordinate^^, and the dcfnual of all 
expenses strictly civil. He then receiies his sanad, or autlionty for holding the district,-) 
allotted him, under the seal of the Minister, presents his nazar, often a good round 
^um, and makes his salaam* And here in a great majonty of cases the l'a!iiqdai\ care 
and superintendence of his districts are bounded by one idea of making them as profitable 
lie can. If his instalments are paid into the treasury with tolerable regularity, no more question 
ate asked, and he is permitted to remain at Hyderabad, sunk in sloth, from which he is roused 
solely by sensuality and debauchery of the grossest description. Meanwhile, however, he has 
delegated his authority to a Naib, who occasionally possesses some knowledge of revenue matters, 
and who is bound to collect two or three lakhs of rupees annually on a monthly stipend of two 
hundred. This functionary again appoints Chota Naibs, or 'Fehbildars as they arc called in the 
Company’s country, Peshkars and other subordinates, the whole establishment of the fonnci 
Taluqdar being swept away. With this array he proceeds to his province with the power of a 
satrap and the pay of an ensign. The persons there with whom in performance of his duty he 
comes ill contact arc the zemindars, in some respects congenial spirits, and it often hapi>ens that the 
face of a ryot is not seen in his durbar, nor the complaint of a poor man heard, during the whole 
period of his stay among them. If the Naib is a man of intelligence and good sense, he courts the 
Zemindars, and attends to their complaints, whether true or false, of his predecessor, and redresses 
their grievances 5 if a good understanding exists between the Government officer and the 
Zemindars, the remonstrances of the ryots never reach beyond the boundaries of his village 
and all is supposed to go on well at Hyderabad, but in another case the ears of Government are 
assailed by complaints which they are compelled to listen to. 

If the Naib, through ignorance or avarice, break cowl, as it is called, with the Zemindars, 
and threaten them with imprisonment and irons in case of refusal or resistance- • threats which in 
time he puts in execution— the whole Qoutxtfy is in an uproar, Zemindar after Zemindar quits Iu> 
village and repairs to Hyderabad, where, if he gets no redress at the hands of the I'alukdar, he 
goes at once to the Minister with hil wrongs, and there obtains redress if he is in a condition 
to give a good bribe, If he comes empty-handed, his grievances are declared to be without 
foundution, and he is recommended to return as speedily as he can to make his peace with the 
N^ib, lest worse should befall him. Such are the relutioqs the Naib and Zcmiiidars bear to each 
Other, to the Tgluqdar Government? 

^^Tbe great dif^euky in those days wkh the Hyderabad Oovei'jiment was to obtain funds j 
so that the mm who offered the highest sqm together with a Nazarana (present from an applicant) 
appointed TTalukdaf, having one or more taluks under his charge* His agents were denoml-^ 
pr the^e <|u^si-oi|iciak were deputed to with 
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Deshmukhs and Deshpandyas to make a cowl (agreement) for annua! paymentSj which included 
a large profit over and above the sum contracted for by the Taluqdan Thus^ neither the 
Taluqdar nor the Guttidar had any direct dealing with the cultivator, who, in matters of land 
revenue, was subject to the Sarbascadar ^ but this person, as we have said, had little or nothing to 
do with civil administration, except that he could levy Nazarana for local privileges, and fines 
forr some specified petty crimes. Government imposed on the Taluqdars or Guttidars no rules 
or regulations whatever for the protection of the ryot, nor did those contractors or collectors -in™ 
chief impose any restraint on the Sarbastadars, to whose tender mercies the cultivators weic left. 
The result was that the peasantry were squeezed to the utmost extent, consistent with their being 
able to cultivate and yield revenue either in the shape of money or produce. 

Although nominally land revenue, e\en at this period, is said to have been real izCvi 
according to certain regulations, revenue on wet land under a tank being collected in kind, and that 
on dry or wet cultivation irrigated from wells by contract, according to agreement received trom 
time to time j yet in practice the Sarbastadars w^re bound by no such rulcs^ The only principle 
which guided their management was to squeeze as much as possible out of the cultivator. Apart 
from the actual revenue levied, he was subjected to a variety of illegal cesses. The written cowls 
still extant in many villages are amply sufficient to show that, if servants were to be paid theii 
wages, if a horse was to be purchased, if a wedding was to be celebrated, if a holiday was to be 
observed, if a house was to be built, the cultivator had to find the wheicwithal with which the^^e 
expenses were paid. There were hundreds of other wavs of extortion, and it may be Widely stated 
that before the regular divisions of the produce took place a paili per khandi, or about 5 lbs. 9 oz., 
out of every 720 lbs. fell to the Sarbastadar through these indirect means. But if, in spite of thcoe 
exactions, a cultivator still displayed any signs of prosperity, if, for example, he went about with 
clean and respectable clothes on, or his women-folk wore a few paltry ornaments, or he owned 
a few brass or copper utensils, or a few more head of cattle than usual, or if he employed hired 
labourers, his doom was sealed : a charge of necromancy, or theft, or any other cri urinal charge 
wa: trumped up against him, and he was soon bereft of all his possessions, however poor thing-, 
they might bed’ 

The districts held by the military chiefs and creditors of the Government 
were mismanaged in the same manner, and exactions and oppression were equally 
unchecked, 

Arab and Pathan Jemadars were allowed to farm taluks on their own term^^ 

Arab mul Fathan ^ Jemadar who was a creditor of the Government made 

Jemadars.. certain districts, and, after deducting enough to 

defray his debt, to pay the balance to the Government. It rarely happened, however, 
that any balance was found to be due to the Government, the Jemadar usually 
contri’fingj by means of interest added to the sum originally borrowed, to 
show that the Government was still his debtor. Hence taluks once handed 
over to these rapacious creditors soon ceased to yield any revenue to the Gov- 
ernment* It was next to impossible to regain possession of such taluks, as the 
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Jemadars were quite prepared to resist any attempt that might be made to 
displace them, and they seized every opportunity which offered itself to acquire 
additional farms. In 1850 it was estimated that the value of the Jagirs in the 
possessions of the Arabs and Pathans was about sixty-five lakhs of rupees, and in addi- 
tion to this amount private Jagirs, yielding a revenue of fifteen or eighteen lakhs, 
were mortgaged to them , and districts of the value of about thirty lakhs of rupee« 
were “ protected ” by Arab and Pathan Jemadars, that is, the persons trs v-honi 
these districts were farmed out had advanced loans to Government on the guarantee 
of the Jemadars that they should not be molested in their enjoyment until their 
advances had been repaid. 

It was after the country had been reduced to the state of confusion which 
has been sketched in the foregoing that the late Minister Sir Salar 

Sir bilai Jungs 

Adinmistraiion tom- Jung was placed at the head of the executive Government, The 

menced 

treaty for the cession of the Berars and of the Raichore Doab 
had just been signed ; and although by it the State was relieved from the 
constant drain of furnishing the funds required for the payment of the 
Contingent, the revenue which was yielded by the remaining portion of the 
territories was greatly reduted, and was insufficient to meet the enormous 
claims to which the Government was liable. Nothing could save the State 
except vigorous reform in every direction, and it was to this task that the 
Minister devoted himself. His government lasted for thirty years, and may well be 
divided into three periods, consisting each of ten years. 

First period from 1263 to 1273 Fasli. 

The dominions of His Highness the Nizam were formerly divided, for 
administrative purposes, into Subas (provinces), each of which 
contained a number of Circars (divisions) which in turn were 
divided into mahals or parganas. A number of turreefs constituted a pargana, 
and a group of villages (the number was not restricted) formed a turreef. 
According to Ferishta, this division of turreef had its origin during the 
Bahmani dynasty. When Mahomed Shah Bahmani succeeded to the throne, 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian era, one of his first arrangements 
was to divide his country into four parts, which he termed turreefs, and to 
each he appointed a Governor, who was called turreefdar. But in course of 
time the dimensions of a turreef diminished until the term came to be applied 
to a group of villages only. The territory now forming His Highness’ dominions 
originally consisted of six Subas ; but in course of time, and owing to poljti^l 
oybtfrwces, which are matters of history^ one entire Suba and considerable gwtions 



€>t the other five Nubas were lost to His Highness’ dominions. Sucii portions 
of the old Subas as are now included in the Nizam’s dominions are as follows :~ 

1. Siiba of Hvdeiabadj including the Cn cars of Mahomednugui, Bhongir, Nalgunda^ 
Da\arkonda, Koelkimda Kowlasj Malangui, Pangah Ghanpuia Mcdak? Waiungul^ Elgundah 
Kliammammett, Aramgu and Kanha-i»ilwas. 

2. Suba of Auiungibad, including the Ciicais of Dowlatabad (19 out of 20 Mahals), 
Jalnapur, Bidh, Ha-\eli, Paitan^ Dhaiui, Paicnda (9 out of 19 Mahals) and Alimednugui (i out 
of 10 Mahals). 

3. Suba of Bidai, including the Circars of Bidar Kalian, Aka^kote ^6 out of 7 Alahals). 
Mu7afl:,irnagar5 Naiidcr, and Ratgadh. 

4. Suba of Bijapur, including the Ciicais of Bijapui (2 out of 30 Alahah), Imtiaz Gudli 
f I out of 5 Mahals), Pin gal (i out of 15 Mahals), Hassanabad, otheiwise called Gulbeiga ; Feioz- 
nagui, otheiwise called Raichui , Nusiatabad (4 out of 5 Mahals) and Nakirug. 

5. Suba 0 ^ Beiar, including the Ciicars of Alahun Pathie, Baitalwadi, Bassun, Kullenu, 
Ctuinda, Mchkia, Gawil, Nainala, Khaila and Ponai. 

One of the first things which the Minister decided upon was the complete 
abolition of Guttidari or contract system, and the appointment 

I !^t ^ttp> t iLf»n 

of trustworthy peisons to superintend the assessment and col- 
lection of revenue in the districts. The I'aluqdars who held districts v/'ere 
called upon to give them up, as most of them had been guilty of peculation, 
and all of them were more or less corrupt. When the accounts of the 
districts which had been assigned to the British Government in i B 5 3 came tc 
be examined, defalcations to an immense amount were discovered. Tht 

revenues were habitually put down at a faj: lower figure than they really 

amounted to, and thp Taluqdars had bepn in the habit of appropriating the balance; 
whereas the Assigned Disjtricts were supposed to represent; a revenue of from forty 
to fifty lakhs only, they really represented from between eighty to ninety. The 
Haichur Doab alone brought in upwards of forty-three lakhs. The assignment of 
so Urge an amount of revenue in excess qf what was required by the British 

Government, of pourse, tended still further to cripple the resources of the Noam’s 

Government, but the revelations from the examination of the accounts had the good 
effixt of opening the Minister’s eyes to the corruption and peculation of the pre- 
vious system. What had been discovered in the Assigned Districts had also taken 
place elsewhere. As an instance, it was found that the revenue of Nickhar, in Berar, 
had been returned in the Taluqdar’s accounts as Rs. 1,15,000, whereas the actual sum 
realised was Rs, 1,90,000. Ihe experience of Colonel Meadows Taylor has already 
been mentioned. The amount of contraband cultivation, that is, cultivated area 
yflftBrned as waste qr not returned at all, must have been enormous in Berar alone. 
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When it was assigned, the total cultivated area in the Northern Division w-."- 
returned at 4,25,000 bighas only, whereas by a rapid survey it was found to bt 
upwards of 17,00,000 bighas. These examples will show the nature of the plunder- 
ing which had been pursued unchecked all over the dominions for )ears. The 
Minister’s determination, therefore, to remove the Taluqdars who weiein charge of 
the districts, when he came into office, was most judicious, and led to great and 
immediate changes in the Revenue administration. This task, however, was b) ni; 
means an easy one, for many of the Contractors and Taluqdars were persons of 
wealth and influence, who took every opportunity of thwarting and defying the young 
Minister. But still gradually the old abuses were swept away, and salaried ofllccis 
were appointed by the Government, whose sole business was to hear the com- 
plaints of the ryots and administer justice. These officials, although themselves 
often not above suspicion, exercised a considerable check over such of the 
Sarbastadars as still remained, and pretexts for extorting money under the name 
of various illegal cesses from the impoverished ryots were no longer so pleniitul 
as in former days. Rapidly the area of cultivation and the amount at revenue 
began to increase, and the country, relieved from the oppression of the armed 
bands of men with which the former Contractors and Taluqdars harassed the people, 
began to recover. Improvement, however, was more rapid in the Mahratta than in 
the Tclingana Districts. The former, with a better soil and a more favorable cli- 
mate, had always enjoyed a higher state of civilizationthan the latter. It was in the 
Mahratta Districts that Malik Amber had introduced his admirable revenue system 
to which the people were accustomed, and to which it was now much easier to revert. 
The Mahratta Districts are in every respect different from the Telingana. They 
He in quite a different geological formation, and the soil, consisting of the detritus 
of trappean rocks is of a very fertile nature, and retains a considerable amount 
of moisture. The Telingana country, on the other hand, is situated in a granite 
foundation, and the soil is of a sandy nature, only producing good crops with 
extensive artificial irrigation. In former days, under the ancient Hindoo kingdom, 
the capital of which was at W arungal, very great care had been devoted to the 
extension of irrigation. The country is covered by an immense number of artificial 
tanks and lakes, some of them, such as the Pakhal Lake, being amongst the largest in 
India. After the fall of the Hindoo kingdom, this part of the country 
appears tb have been greatly neglected. The Hindoos were for a great part killed 
off or folloived the fortunes of their royal house further south. The tanks were 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and the channels soon fell into ruins. In course <if 
tiiiie the irrigable land became largely over-grown by trees and jungle, awi 
til vegetation in the ihoist lands produced malaria, which foriacd 

In the The irrigation, being upon 
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’'am-fed tanks, is of a precarious nature, and the people themselves are ignorant and 
uncivilized. One of the first changes under the new system was the 
abolition of battat or payment in kind, and the substitution of a fixed money pay- 
ment calculated on the fertility of the soil. This system was much mo*e 
easily introduced in the Mahratta than in the Telmgana Districts, where the 
ryots opposed it on the ground that they would be the losers in the event of b.d 
seasons occurring. Still the progress made, though slow, wms effectual. 

The troubles of 1 857-58 also acted as a bar to progress. The Ministe’-'- 
time and attention were chiefly devoted to the mamtenanc*^ uf 

ywiS57-58 . . . 1 " 

order, and much of his immediate supervision uas theretore 

necessarily withdrawn from revenue details. In spite, however, of all these 
obstacles, the revenue at the end of the first decade showed a remarkable increase, 
that from land being Rs. 1,19,33,459 -is compared with Rs. 64,85,099 ten ^car‘ 
previously. 


Second period from 1273/5 1283 Fasli. 

It was during this period, when the results gained by the experience uf the 
previous ten years were consolidated, that the greatest progress was 

ibuDch S)st€m. 

made. In 1871 the Raichur Doab had been restored to His 
Highness after having gone through a series of reforms instituted by the British 
Government. The revenue deiivcd from the Berars was found to be sufficient to 
defray the cost of the Contingent, and the Doab was, therefore, restored. Tt 's 
probable that the system of administration introduced in the Doab served the late 
Minister as a model of the reforms which were now carried out. The chief of these 
reforms was the introduction throughout His Highness’ dominions of the so-called 
Zillabundi or district system. This system is thus described by Mr. Chiragh 
Ali : — “ The work of Zillabundi was entrusted by the Prime Minister to the 
Majlis-i~Malguzari^ or of Revenue, in 1274 fasli (1864). After several 

proposals by the Board and instructions and suggestions offered by Government, all 
the talukas under the Diwani Administration, including 5 Sarfikhas ones, were 
comprised under 14 districts and 73 tahsils. The other Sarfikhas taluqas were 
omitted from these, not being under the Diwani Administration, as also were 
the Jagirs, Tankahi Mahals and the Taluqas mortgaged in payment of debts. Some 
Jagir lands, however, were an exception to this rule, as their geographical position 
did not permit their exclusion from the surrounding Diwani districts.” There 
were thus formed five divisions, containing in all sixteen districts, each district being 
divided into a certain number of taluqas. Each division was presided over by a 
Sadr Taluqdar, corresponding to a British Commissioner. At the head of each 



Jibtrct was a Taluqdar or Deputy Commissioner, and Tchsildars were appointed n 
the raluqas. These officials were also invested with criminal jurisdiction, both 
original and appellate, and the whole machinery of the internal administration via-> 
made to correspond, as closely as possible, to that in force in British Provinces. As 
might be expected, so extensive a reform could only be gradually effected, ind some 
time elapsed before it could be put into thorough working order. There was aln 
! difficulty in finding suitable officers to carrv it out. 

One of the immediate effects of the Zillabundi s\stcm wms the iloing awa\ 
with al! traces that still remained of the old Sarbastadars or farmers, and the 
Government assumed its proper duties as landlord of the soil. As has been 
shown, this had been the tendency of the Minister’s policy hitherto, but until a proper 
division of the districts took place, it had been impossible to effectually carry 
it out. It would, however, be incorrect to say that the Sarbastadars were entirch 
abolished. Some persons to whom tracts of land had been assigned for definite 
periods, and who had done nothing to forfeit their grants, could not he rcm< i\ ed, 
and to the present day about Rs. 10,00,000 of revenue is derived from such 
sources. 


It has already been stated that one of the first acts of Sir Salar Jung’s 

administration was to abolish rhe battai system, or payment in 

Lan ( R ttts* 

kind. This indeed was effectually done in the Mahratta and 
Canarese Districts, where it prevailed to only a very limited extent, but in the 
Telingana country the system still lingered. The introduction of the Zillabundi 
system, however, rendered the introduction of cash payments throughout Telingana 
at last practicable, though considerably more difficult than it had been in Mahratwari, 
owing to the absence of any revenue or village accounts and measurements. It was^ 
however, at last accomplished and chiefly in the following manner :“A committee 
for the management of revenue affairs, whose duty it was to supervise every change, 
was appointed. The Putwaris or village officials were made to measure 

every field, and then to determine exactly and separately the area of each 

field, A statement was then drawn up of the produce during the past ten years ; 
the actual amount realized, and the market prices were considered ; and an average 
was struck, which gave the amount of assessment to be paid in future. The classi- 
fication of the soil was, as a temporary measure, decided in a very simple manner. 
The fields which hitherto had yielded a higher average crop, was assumed to be of 
better quality and was assessed accordingly. Still, however, this arrangement left 
much to be desired, because, owing to the absence of a survey, the correct areas couW 
ae^,he»certained, and the ryots actually held far more bad than they we^e 
for, this reason even at the present day a comparison of the rales 1^4 In th^ 



Telingana district would convey the impression that the charge per acre is dispro- 
portionately high as compared with the Mahratta country. This, however, is in 
reality not the case, as Moulvi Nazir Ahmed, the Sadr Taluqdar of the Northern 
Division, in writing on this subject, explained : “ People,” he said, “are in the habit of 
taking exception to the prevailing rent rates in this part of the country as high ; for, say 
they, by the Zillabundi system, rent has been fixed by striking an average of the prices 
and realisations of the preceding ten years. But as these ten years, they argue, were 
very favourable years for cultivation, and the rates were higher, the average struck, 
as well as the money value given to it, was necessarily high ; but as it is not certain 
that the seasons will continue favourable, or the price of grain high, it is inevitable 
that these rent rates will sooner or later press heavily on the cultivator. All this 
has the appearance of sound reasoning; and until I had thoroughly examined the 
country under my charge, and had acquainted myself with its ins and outs, it was with 
the utmost surprise I used to hear of the existence of such high rent rates as Rs. 8o, 
Rs. loo, and Rs. 125 per bigha, and suspected that these assessments were grievously 
heavy, and would soon bring about the ruin of the cultivators. But as my infor- 
mation and knowledge of the country increased, I came to the conclusion that these 
first impressions of mine were ill-founded. Rent rates, practically speaking, are nothing 
more than the average charged per bigha. But what are these bighas ^ I caused, here 
and there, some fields to be very accurately measured, which showed that what was 
designated as a bigha was really five, in some cases ten, and in others fifteen bighas.” 

When the above is taken into consideration, it will be apparent that the rates 
are only nominally high. As an instance, we find that in 1874 the cultivated area 
of wet land and the incidence of assessment in the three districts of the Northern 
Division were as follows : — 


Area. Assessment. Incidence per bigha, 

Bigha. Rs. Rs. a. p. 

Medak 48,212 6,06,265 12 10 0 

Indur 48,890 9,45,415 19 6 o 

Elgundal 1,39,2x2 12,06,691 820 


If, however, 25 per cent, is added in order to arrive at the proper area 
(which, if an error, is one on the safe side), the incidence for the three districts 
would be only Rs. 8-6-0, Rs. 12-12-0, and Rs, 5-6-0, respectively ; and as these figures 
also include double crop land, it will be at once understood that the incidence per 
acre is not so high as at first sight it appears to be. An important measure from 
which the cultivators of the province have derived great benefit, and which falls in 
this decade, is the protection which Sir Salar Jung’s government extended to the ryot 
from the absolute ruin brought on by distraint in eqeecution of decrees for debt. It 
was ruled that, if a decree of the Civil Court is being executed, the ryot’s house, 
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agricultural implements, cattle, and a supply of grain sufficient to keep him and 
his family till the next harvest were to be exempted from attachment ; and if an 
usurious rate of interest has been charged, the Court could at its discretion reduce 
it to a reasonable sum. The proper working of these rules was of course greatly 
aided by the Zillabundi system, under which the ryots were brought into direct 
contact with the Revenue officials* 

The advantages derived by the ryots generally during this period trom the 
Zillabundi system ate well described by Nawab Vahid Munavur Khan, Sadr 
Taluqdar of the North-West Division, a nobleman of Hyderabad, and whose 
father had been a Taluqdar under the old system : — 

‘^The arrangement has annihilated all power of interference exercised in fosmer d*us 
bv the Zemindais, Deshmukhs and Deshpandias. Formerly, as is well known, they enjoyed 
absolute power in ail matteis, and everything depended upon then decision. The internal manage* 
ment of affairs, as in former times, is still in the hands of Patels and Putwaris (village heads 
and officials), but the unlawful authority which they lormerly wielded ol changmgthe cultuatois, 
of disposing of them, and of increasing or decreasing the (demand) on each cultivator h*is 
completely vanished* I’his state of affairs was solely continued because of the ignoiaocc ol 
Government as to the gross income and condition of the country. Whatever the Watmidms 
piesented to Government was enteied as Government revenue *, the ryots knew nothingj and 
(jovernment was equally ignorant of the condition of the cultivators. The revenues of the (5c>vern» 
ment were being embezzled by the Ameers and Watandars. The ryots weie quite helpless. 
If the past and present Government revenue, number of cultivators, and area under ciikuation 
be compared, it will clearly show what great improvement has been made throughout the country* 
The system, however, is objectionable to some persons, for it has closed all the illegitimate sources of 
their income* As an instance, I will mention that the districts included in the North-West 
Division, now in my charge, bring m an income to Government of about 50 lakhs* If this por- 
tion were entrusted to me on the same terms on which it was entrusted to my father and grand- 
father, my personal income, calculated at the Government rate of t annas per rupee realized, would 
be Rs* 2^,25,000, or Rs. 18,750 per mensem; out of this my personal expenses, according to the 
old notions, would have amounted at the outside to about oiie4hird of my income ; Iwo-thirds, or 
more thm Rs* ia,ooo |w memon, would have been my saving or profits* It is thus apparent 
that I cannot be so we!} pleased with^Rs. 1,500 per mensem, instead of Rs. 12,000, that is, const- 
dering my own interests only. But^ prefer the present system to the former one, as being better 
for the country. In the face of these facts it fe impossible not to admit the superiority of the 
pmsent system over the former one/* 

The rewilt of these ted of the itnpettjf towards prospeinty which the 

people had tecei^ed was that in 13^3 the total of from all source* 

^oouted to Ks, 1,91,41,896; m mf ow-Iy fhreo ^ total mventie el’lto 
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Third feriod from 1283 to 1293 Fasli. 

Two most important events happened during this decade, which served more 
than any other as a test of the genuineness of the reforms intro- 

Survey introduced. 

duced. This was the commencement of a scientific survey and 
settlement carried out almost entirely by local officials selected and appointed 
for the purpose, and the famine of 1876-77. The latter event more especially 
showed how great and beneficial had been the result of the various changes. 
It is scarcely possible to suppose what would have been the state of the 
country and of the people if a famine of equal magnitude had occurred twenty- 
five years previously, when the circumstances of the province, the misrule, 
and the confusion were such as has been described. A resume of the work 
done by the Survey Department since its commencement will be found under 
a separate head, and it is only necessary to mention here that up to date 
almost the whole of the Mahratta districts have been surveyed and settled. Work 
has now to be commenced in the Telingana country. The question, however, 
has been raised whether a thorough scientific survey and settlement is at present 
adapted to the circumstances of the districts. The country is not only exceedingly 
wild, more than 50 per cent, consisting of dense forests and thick jungles, but 
there exist in many parts no village -accounts or measurements of any kind. The 
cultivation is for the most part dependent upon rain-fed tanks, and varies, therefore, 
from year to year. For these reasons it is contemplated to commence with a 
modified survey, not of the total area but of the cultivated and culturable land. In 
the same way a modified settlement will follow, in which the existing principles of 
classification will be adhered to. The cost of these operations will be about 
one-quarter that of the survey and settlement hitherto carried on. The settlement 
will probably be for ten years only, and in the event of the more extended operations 
being hereafter decided upon, the results now obtained will stand in the same 
relation to them as the old Paimash accounts which exist in the Mahratwari 
districts do to the survey and settlement that has just been finished. 

During the administration of Sir Salar Jung the Hyderabad Dominions were 
visited by drought and famine Hi no less than six occasions. 
The first was in 1854 and 1855, and the districts which deeply 
suffered were those situated on the western boundary in the Raichur Doab and on 
the banks of Tunghabhudra. The scarcity was by no means general, and although 
in some parts, as, for instance, Naldrug, there was much distress, there was no system 
of general relief. A few relief-works were undertaken in the worst centres, but that 
was all. Eight years afterwards, in 1871-72, there was a considerable scarcity in 
Hyderabad owing to insufficient rainfall. Grain valued at eleven and-a-half lakhs of 
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rupees was imported from Calcutta and sold below the market rates. Owing to 
defective transit arrangements, it did not reach its destination until it "was too late to 
be of much service, and the quality was not appreciated by the people. The rehei 
given was of a very indiscriminate nature, and altogether the experiment did not prove 
a success. Four years later there was again severe distress in Hjderabad and its 
neighbourhood. Cooked food was distributed for seveial months, and relief-works 
were opened, on which Rs. 4,30,289 were spent. In adoition, further expense was 
incurred by increasing the salaries of those who drew small pay. Again in i8~i 
there was great suffering in Aurungabad, Indur, and Nagar-Karnul. In xlurungabad 
remissions to the extent of Rs. 1,23,258 were granted, and Rs. 2,005 were spent on 
relief-works. None of these famines were of an extensive nature. The seasons 
generally were bad and prices were high, but in only a few localities was there an) - 
thing approaching an actual famine. The experience, however, gained in them 
proved to be of the very greatest use in the treatment of the disaster that visited 
Southern India in 1876-77. 

Although the whole of His Highness’ dominions suffered greatly, not {>nly 
from the two bad seasons of 1875 ^^76, but also from the enormous rise in prices, 

still, with the exception of the districts bordering on the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, it cannot be said that the province fell within the famine area. Even 
in the eight districts which were affected, viz., Lingsugur, F.ast Raichur, Sho 
rapur, Guibcrga, Naldrug, Ihrh, Nalgunda and Nagar-Karnul, the calamity was not 
so appalling as it was in the British districts further south. The Hyderabad Districts 
which suffered formed as it were the outside fringe of the famine area. Already early 
in the year the state of the country was nirrowly watched, and when it became ap- 
parent that the rains of June and July had failed, a systematic plan of procedure was 
settled upon. The various works to be undertaken were planned and submitted in 
October, and the relief-works were opened eaily in December. In November a Central 
Relief Committee had been appointed, with Navvab Mukurrum ud-Dowlah as Presi- 
dent and Moulvi Syed Mahdi A.li, the Revenue Secretary to Government, as Secretary. 
Two Special Commissioners were despatched to the Eastern, Souther 11 and Western 
Divisions respectively. It, however, soon became apparent that in the Eastern 
Division (Teiingana) there were no apprehensions of actual famine, and all the 
energies of the Committee were therefore concentrated on the Western and 
Soatliern Divisions. The main principles laid down by the Mmwter were (i) 
that there was to be nd interference with private trade ; (a) that wherever, on 
account of drought, agricultural operations had been iiy^holly or partially 
tuspeiMled, and where the ryots had been rffidue^Nj, to want» there 

such works {rpftdsi wells, * See*) WodiFe^uire no skill 

d lyi 
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from the labourers, but which would ultimately prove beneficial to the cause of 
agriculture and commerce ; (3) that in districts where the produce of cultivation 
had not fallen below the average, public works carried out in ordinary years 
should be immediately discontinued ; (4) weekly reports should be submitted 
by the District authorities regarding the stocks of grain, the state of the markets 
and the condition of the people, distinguishing between “ cultivators ” and “ non- 
cultivators.” 

Relief-works were opened on the 9th December, and on the i ith January Sir 
Richard Temple, who had been sent to Southern India as the Famine Delegate, visit- 
ed Hyderabad. The result of his enquiries and investigations was that the step^ 
taken were pronounced amply sufficient ; in his own words : “ the arrangements made 
to meet the distress and the diagnosis of the coming trouble were creditable to the 
prudence and foresight of His Highness the Nizam’s Government. The distress in 
the Nizam’s country will be more limited and less serious than was at first feared, and 
will not, it may be hoped, aggravate the pressure and the trouble in the adjoining 
British districts.” 

It would be out of place here to give a detailed history of the events of the 
famine ; this is to be found in the excellent and exhaustive report of the Secretary 
Mr. Mahdi Ali ; it will be sufficient to give the general results. The relief-works 
were continued for 387 days, during which time there was an average daily attend- 
ance of 21,665 coolies (the estimate originally submitted to Sir Richard Temple 
was for 4 daily average of 25,00 men). The total cost incurred was Rs. 8,38,122, 
or an average daily cost per cooly of As. 2 i’88. The works undertaken were 
chiefly roads, tanks and wells, and although, as was to be expected, the cost of the 
works was considerably greater than it would have been in ordinary times, it was 
not excessive for famine works. The normal rate for road repairs is Rs. 300 per 
mile, and the famine expenditure for the game work amounted to Rs. 1,32. This 
mav be taken as an example of the value and cost of other works undertaken bv 
the famine coolies, viz., that about one rupee was spent for what in ordinary times 
would have cost 4 annas. 

As regards the distribution of food, ten poor-houses were established. 
Relief was given to 19,98,038 persons during six months and seventeen days, or a 
daily average of 15,173, at a total cost of Rs. 2,44,347-2-3. 

In carrying out these measures, the whole of the district officials cordially 
co-operated. The relief-works were under the supervision and control of the 
Department of Public Works, and the poor-houses and village relief under the 
Revenue authcffities. There was no jealousy and no friction, and all concerned 
worked in harmony. 
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In addition to the actual money spent on works and relief, remissions to the 
amount of Rs. 32,59,169 were granted in those districts which had suffered, and the 
total loss to Government by the famine amounted to Rs. 46,34,676. 

In spite, however, of all the precautions taken, there was considerable loss 
of life, for it is estimated that 71,658 persons died during the famine, whilst the 
mortality in cattle amounted to 432,926. 

An offer was made to contribute to the Hyderabad Province a portion c.f 
the money known as the Mansion House Fund, but at this time (the close of 38" 7) 
the famine had almost entirely passed away, and the Minister was able to decline, 
with thanks, the offer of help thus generously made. 

These results show that, although the famine in Hyderabad was less severe 
than it was in Madras and Bombay, it was nevertheless a great disaster, and that it 
was due to the precautions and foresight of the Minister, and to the able and zealous 
manner in which his instructions were carried out, that there was, comparatively 
speaking, so little distress, and so few deaths from starvation. It was, moreover, a 
source of gratification to His Highness’ Government that the success which 
attended its endeavours was cordially recognized by the British Resident and by 
the Supreme Government. 

From the time of the famine until the death of Sir Salar Jung in 1883 there 
are few changes of importance to record. I'he land revenue in that year amounted 10 
Rs. 1,71,17,443, and although greatly in excess of what it had been thirty years 
previously, it was easily and promptly collected. After Sir Salar Jang’s death, there 
followed a year of interregnum, and the present Minister was appointed in February 
3884. 

The changes that have subsequently taken place in the Revenue Department 
have already been referred to in Chapter II. 

The lands of His Highness the Nizam's dominions fall under 
und tenure*. clascs — (i) Khalsa, (a) Sarfikhas, and (3) Jagirs. 

The word Khalsa as applied to lands means the lands of which the revenue 
belongs to Government, not being made over in Jagir or Inam to any other party. 
It also means lands of which the State is manager or holder. Khalsa lands either 
pay full assessment, or a certain share of the assessment, or ^uit-rept. The revenue 
administration of these lands is vested in Government ; hepce thqjr are very often 
called Diwani lands in contradistinction to Sarfikhas and Jaeir lands. 

^ ^ The Sa^khas^ art C^rown lands beltmgin^jto Hb liighness personally, the 
revenues of which are enjoyed by him. They also include some 
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The administration of these lands is at present conducted by His Highness personally 
by means of a Committee appointed by him. 

The Jagir lands are either wholly or partially alienated, and the tenures on 
which they are held will be described hereafter. 

The following principal tenures prevail in Khalsa lands : — (i) Ryotwari ; (2) 
Peshcush ; (3) Surbustee ; (4) Pun Mukta ; (5) Agrahar; (6)Mocassa; (7) Oomii. 

1. The Ryotwari lands pay full assessment to Government, and the proprietary rights 
in such lands vest in the holders who have the right of selling or mortgaging their proprietary 
right to any one they like. So long as they pay Government the fixed assessment, they 
cannot be ousted from the possession of their lands. 

2. The Peshcush tenuie is a sort of permanent settlement, the lands annually paying 
quit-rent to Government, which has been fixed once for all No remissions are granted for had 
seasons. The lands are administered direct by the Zemindar. 

3. Surbusca. or Bil Mukta is a tenure inferior to that of the Peshcush, but very similar 
to it in other respects. A permanent quit-rent has been fixed, which is paid annually by the 
holder, no remissions being allowed for bad seasons. 

4. The Pun Mukta tenure is similar to the Peshcush and Suibusta tenures, excepting that 
the holdings are very small. A portion of the lands of any one village, or all the lands of one or 
inorc Villages, are held on this tenure. The holders pay quit-ient to Government, and this is fixed 
permenently. 

5* The Agrahar tenure applies to lands held by Brahmins only. These lands tire granted 
towards the support of Hindu temples, dtc*, or as charitable grants to the Brahmins. They pay a 
certain fixed quit-rent to Government. 

6. The Mocassa is a tenure under which in the times of the Peshwas the holders ot 
lands under this tenure paid a certain fixed share of the annual revenues to Government. This 
tenure has its origin in the Mahratta chouth, which was at one time levied throughout rht 
Deccan, and by which the chouth or one-fourth of the Govemment collections were made over to 
the Mahrattas. The fourth of this chouth, or 25 per cent., was reserved for the Raja, and collected 
by the Fritinidhi^ the Peshwa, and the Fmt Sethir under the name of Bahii. The remaii^der of 
the chouth was called Mocassa, and was apportioned among the Sirdars on condition of mam- 
taining troops and bearing certain expenses* Under the Mocassa tenure the holders do tht 
annual Jamabundi themselves, merely sending in the papers to Government, The annual share 
paid to Government varies according to the revenue realized every year, 

7. Oomli resembles the Mocassa tenure, excepting that it is only held by D€sh^nikh5^, 
Beshpandias and hereditary village servants. The annual Jamabundi is made by the Taluqdai, 
and a certain fixed share of the annual revenue is taken by Government, the rest being given to 
the Oomlidars, 

Jagw arf held on four different tenures — (i) Allankha Jagirs, where they are 
held on permanent perpetual and hereditary grants, (a) Zat Jagirs or grants made ot 
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large portions of lands for the maintenance of the grantees, and mostly personal (3) 
Jagir Nizedast, Jamiat or Paigah. These are assignments of groups of villages or par- 
gannahs on a feudal tenure to some of the nobility or gentry of the State for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a certain number of troops, whose expenses are to be defrayed from 
the proceeds thereof, (4) Tankhai Mahalath, which is somewhat similar to the tenure 
described above and is of a later origin, and the tenure is not recognized as legal. This 
tenure had its origin at a time when the State was involved in pecuniary difficulties, 
when the Jemadars or military chiefs took charge of khalsa taluqs as guarantee for 
the regular payment of their establishments, and paid their troops from the proceeds 
thereof. Subsequently other recipients of cash allowances, such as Mansubdars, 
Ronsumdars, heads of offices and establishments, creditors of the State, followed 
the same example. In this sense Tankha Jagirs are no more than assignments 
of villages in lieu of certain State debts or advances made to Government, 
or for the pay of offices, establishments or troops. (5) Khairath Jagirs are granted 
for religious or charitable purposes, and are conditional on the maintenance 
(»f durgas or mosques, or Hindoo temples, or on the performance of certain chari- 
tible or religious functions. 

Besides grants of villages known as Jagirs, there grftnt*’ of portions 
of lands in villages which are known as Inam, I'hese are (i) personal, the revenues 
<jf which are enjoyed in perpetuity by the grantees or their heirs, and which are 
either rent-free, or pay a certain quit-rent , (2) charitable, which are held on condition 
the performance of certain religious functions ; and (3 ) service Inams, which 
also depend upon the performance of certain services. Among the last may be 
included Inam? held by the hereditary village and taluqa officers, such as Desh- 
mukhs, Deshpandias, Patels, Putwaris, &c, 

The systetn on which the annual Jamahuridi settlement is made in the 
Telingana districts is as follows : — About the beginning of Aban 
tiiiftSkment. (September) the Putwaris carry out an inspection, field by field, of 

the kharif and rabi crops, which then arrive at maturity. A 
statement, termed “ Nuzzur AndazS, is then prepared for each village, giving the 
names of the different registered occupants, the lands held by them the previous 
years, and those held during the current year. Entries are also made of the different 
crops cultivated in each field. The statement also shows what lands were left 
waste during the year as compared with the previous one, and ^Iso explains the 
causes. Any new waste field that may have been taken up fox cultivation duriug 
the year is shown as “ Nivoi lavui.” Remissions are generally granted for dry 
erdp Wds throwfi out of cultivation in the following cases 1— (i) In the case of 
doo^’§i|to |and% whioh x^ttire to be fallow for two years after tihe 



\ear of cultivation. (2 j Where, by reason of the death of his cattic, or otherwise the 
occupant has not had the means of cultivating his entire field, or any portion thereof. 
In the latter case remissions proportionate to the extent of the waste are granted, 
(3) Where, owing to a deficient rainfall, the occupant was enabled to cultivate land 
near a tank during the previous jiear, but where, owing to the tank being full, he 
was unable to do so during the current year. (4) Where the occupant has relinquished 
his holding or any one or more field. With respect to irrigated land, remissions are 
made in the following instances : — (i) Deficiency of rainfall by which water for 
irrigation purposes could not be obtained. (2) Impoverished state of the cultivator, 
owing to which, and to no other fault of his own, he was unable tc cultivate his field, 
(3) W^here any damage is caused to the crops by locusts, hail, excessive rainfall, See, 
The remissions granted in such cases are proportionate to the extent of the 
damage done. (4) Where lands are taken up for public purposes, such as roads, 
extension of the village-site, &c. (5) Where the occupant has resigned his holding, 

or one or more fields. 

In the village papers the Increased area of cultivation as regards dry crop 
land is shown under the following heads ; — (i ) Where the cultivator takes up a 
waste number. (2) Where he takes up a portion of the number he had resigned the 
previous year. (3) Where, owing to deficient rainfall, the water in the tank being 
lower than usual, a cultivator takes up for one year land under a tank for kharif 
and rabi cultivation. For irrigated lands the increase is shown under the following 
heads : — f i) Where waste numbers are taken up. (2) Where the cultivator had left 
a portion of his field waste the previous year, for which proportionate remission had 
been granted to him, but has again taken up a part of it or the whole for cultivation 

The Putwari or village accountant measures all the waste brought under cul 
tivation during the year, and also portions of those occupied numbers which have 
been left waste for reasons given above. The measurements are made by chains, 
ropes, and bamboos. 

When the Nuzzur Andaza ’’ statement is sent to the Tehsildar about 
the end of Aban, that officer sends out a few of his establishment to the different 
villages to inspect a certain percentage of such fields as are shown under the heads 
of “ increase ” and “ decrease." The Tehsildar, his Peshkar and Carkoons arc 
liound to inspect between them ten per cent, of all the villages. Where the crops 
have been damaged, a “ punchnamah ” is made on the spot to show the extent of 
the damage, and the cause which gave rise to it. 

For rabbi and tabl lands similar inspections are made by the Putwari in 
Btiman and Isfundar (December and January). The extra work he has to do now Is 



to ascertain on what lands- a single crop of rabbi only has been cultivated, and whi.rL 
double crops have been groivn, the kharif having been removed, and then the 
rabbi sown. In the same way he has to inquire whether single or double crops 
have been raised with respect to the abi and tabi cultivation. As regards sugar- 
cane cultivation, very often a biennial crop is raised, the cane being cut at a certain 
length from the roots, when it springs up again next year, A note is made of this 
in the Putwari’s inspection papers. This being done, the Putwari prepares a Faisul- 
patti, in which the “increase” and “ decrease ” under different heads are shown. 
The Tehsildar records his opinion on every item shown under these two heads, and 
submits it to the Talukdar at the time of Jamabundi. This Jamabundi operation com 
rnences from the beginning of Ardebehesht and lasts up to the end of Thecr (Mat), 
Cultivators who have taken up new lands, or who apply for remissions, are generalh 
present at the time, and the Talukdar decides each case on its merits in their 
presence. Where remissions have to be granted, the Talukdar and his establish- 
ment test a certain percentage of the numbers coming under the head of “decrease.” 
If damage has been done to any crops, all the punchnamahs on the subject are 
also submitted to him. The Faisulpatti is then handed over to the Putwari, who 
at once fills up the Jamabundi papers. A statement is prepared showing opposite 
the name of each registered occupant the numbers held by him and the assess 
ment fixed thereon, with remissions or enhancements, as the case may be, and figures 
are also given of the previous year, so as to make it a comparative statement, 
showing the difference between the previous and the present year. Subsequent!) , 
an abstract of the results arrived at, with reference to the jama fixed for the year, 
is given at the end of the Faisiilputti. The last operation is to make the necessart 
entries on the debit side of the ryots’ receipt books, showing, in detail, the assessment 
that has been imposed on his holding for the year, with the road-cess, Ayapatti, 
bcc. The ryots are then called before the Talukdar, the assessment fixed for the 
year is explained to each, and the amount of instalments they have paid is compared 
with the entries made in their receipt books. It may be mentioned here that the 
realisations of instalments are not postponed until the Jamabundi operatimis 
commence. They are realized by the Putwaris as they fall due, the instalmcnN 
being as follows : — 

Azoor ( October ) 3 annas. 

Dhye (November) 3 „ 

Ardibehesht ...( March ) 4 „ 

Anierdad ( June ) 6 ,, 
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SECTION 1I.~SURVEY. 

in the most of the Mahratta districts Rajah TodarmuH’s revenue system haci 
been introduced by Malik Ambur and Moorshed Koli Khar’. 

Historical 

The operations were conducted in the eleventh century of the 
Hijera, and a rough survey and settlement were introduced into these districts. 
According to Grant Duff s “ History of the Mahrattas,” the lands were, in 
the first instance, assessed with reference to their fertility, in a proportion 
varying from one-half to one-seventh of the gross produce according to th« 
expense of culture, or the description of the article cultivated. The Govern- 
ment share was then commuted fc- a money payment, and in time, when a 
measurement, classification, and registry had been completed, the regulated 
assessment was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each field throughout the 
year, and thus became the permanent rent of the land. Such was the method 
introduced by Shah Jehan in the districts north of the Bhima, under the superin- 
tendence of Moorshed Koli Khan, an able officer, who was employed for nearby 
twenty years in its completion. Malik Ambur ’s mode of assessment, according to 
the same officer, was on this wise. He revived a mode of assessing the fields, bs 
C(jllecting a moderate proportion of the actual produce in kind, which, after the 
experience of several seasons, was commuted for a payment in money, settled annuall;. 
according to the cultivation. Grant Duff further mentions, on the authority o*' 
Mahratta MSS., that Malik Ambur’s assessment was two-fifths of the produce of 
Government lands. Tradition says, his money commutation was about one-third. 
The total area of culturable and unculturable lands of each village was calculated i.n 
“ chaours” of 120 bighas each, and this maximum area was called the “■ rukba” o; 
the village. The maximum assessment fixed on the culturable lands was termed the 
“ tunkha,” a corruption of the word “toongha,’’ the name of a silver coin current in 
Akbar’s time, and in which currency Todarmull had ordered the revenues to be col- 
lected, instead of in “ tukka,” a copper coin, in which the collections were previous!} 
made. It is doubtful whether, in this revised mode of settlement, the assessment was 
fixed in the gross on every village, or whether it was distributed on individual holdings, 

Moorshed Koli Khan exerted himself in recalling the cultivators who hai< 
fled, and in restoring, as far as he could, the old system of the village communit). 
Where there were no patels, he appointed one from among the most influential of 
the villagers, and gradually succeeded in repopulating the deserted villages. He 
enabled the cultivators by judicious advances of takkavi to purchase bullocks ami 
ploughs, and gradually much of the land that was thrown up was, by the excellent 
irieans employed, again brought under cultivation. Under his benevolent rule the 
eowntry seems to have prospered. 



The next revision in the settlement appears to have been made under the 
Mahratta rule by Naxo Babji, the Subadar of the Ahmednuggur provinces. It v as 
about the year 1187 Fasli that a second survey of some of the districts appears to 
have been made. The Mahrattas seem to have carried out a regular detailed field 
survey of all the cultivated lands by means of chain measurement, and attempts at a 
rough classification of the soil appear also to have been made. Under this classifica 
tion the culturable lands were divided into three descriptions, known as “ Ootum’ 
(best), “ Mudhdhum” (middling), and “ Kalnst” (very poor). The first comprised 
best black soil ; the second, brown and reddish soil ; and the last, soil of very little 
depth and containing a large admixture of gravel. Up to the introduction of the 
Bombay system of Revenue Survey and Settlement the same classification of the 
lands prevailed in the Mahratta districts of His Highness’ territories, under the 
denominations of “ Raygud,” “ Mahsub” and Gurrub.” 

Under the Mahrattas, the results of the measurement of each village were 
embodied in the form of a “ Bot Khut" which contained an enumeration of the 
cultivated fields with the names of the occupants. I^'rom this was compiled the Terij 
patrak, which showed opposite each cultivator's name, the number, area, and descrip- 
tion of his fields. Under the Mahratta rule the assessment on all the villages was 
raised, and the amount fixed in excess of the tunkha was called toufeer^' and the 
aggregate amount of tunkha and toufeer produced the “ kamal,” by which term 
the maximum assessment thenceforward came to be recognized. 

Before what is known as the Zillabundi system (1264 FasU), the bigha as a 
measure seems to have varied very much. In garden lands the bigha was very 
small, but it was upwards of twice the size in all poor lands. On the introduction 
of the Zillabundi, system a standard bigha of 3 600 square yards was adopted. 

Consequent upon the disorganization following the wars carried on in the 
early years of the first Nizam’s reign, the revenue system fell into great disorder ; 
there was no security of tenure ; the assessment on each village varied each year, 
and was sirqply regqlated by the amoupt that coqld be extorted from the cultivators 
through the village officers, and thus the survey settlement introduced by Malik 
Ambur, Moorshed Koli Khan, and Naro Babji fell to pieces. 

Up to the year 1263 Fasli, it had been the practice to farm out the land 
Dwordet that e¥!sMd revcnuc to irresponsible individuals, who naturally enough 

prior to Swrirey. , , , , 

made it their object to extort as much money as they could 
from the ryots. Having this end in view, they employed every means in 
tlpsir power to attain it. The farmer’s chief officials were the Sadr Maibs 
aiid Nail«, on wbom devolved the duty of fixing the annual aa^e^ffients 
3nd oollfcting the revenuest The attopal settlement was mad$ (^"'the most 
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^■irimitive principles, the Sadr Naibs assessing each perguiina in a lump sum, 
and the Naib distributing this sum over each village. The Patel and Putwari in 
their turn apportioned the sum fixed on their village among the cultivators, and 
holding lands themselves, it was their interest to see that their own and their 
brethren’s share was made as light as possible. Thus, while the favored few 
escaped with light assessments, the main portion of the cultivators were ground 
down with inordinately heavy exactions. This inequality of assessment led to 
the impoverishment of most of the ryots. About 1264 Fasli, the system of revenue 
farming was abolished, and the State undertook to deal directly with the cultivators , 
the practice of assessing villages in the gross was discontinued, and a method of 
assessing each individual cultivator was introduced. These measures were high]} 
beneficial to the ryots. The cultivator’s tenure was now secure, and he did not 
live in fear of annually enhanced assessments. The area under cultivation steadih 
increased, and there was a proportionate enhancement in the revenue. In spite 
however, of these improvements, much yet remained to be done. The fields had 
not been accurately measured; the soils had not been classed according to then* re.u- 
tive values; and, as a natural consequence, it ffdlowed that the assessments were \erv 
unequally distributed amongst the different holdings, from i2"’5 to 1284 most ot 
the Re'i enue officers continued to represent this state of things to Go\ ernment, ami 
to urge the necessity of fixing equable assessments on the lands. Government 
sought to remedy these evils by having some talukas surveyed by Putwaris. But 
this experimental measure did not succeed ; in fact, it only made matters worse. 'Fht. 
Revenue officers then urged upon Government the necessity of a regular survey set- 
tlement. Government, therefore, finally decided in 12S5 Fasli upon starting sur\ev 
operations without ,any further delay. Experimental operations were first com- 
menced in the Paitan taluka, and as they proved successful, the work was gradually 
extended to other districts. But before giving an account of the operations of the 
survey settlement, it is necessary to mention briefly the results of the rough survey 
and settlement conducted under the supervision of Talukdars in some of the districts. 


I ;,ii SeitJawnt by 
sii ik Divool HI Aw- 


In 1284 Fasli, the late Mr. Shaik Davood, then Talukdar of Aurungabad, 
Introduced revised rates of assessment in the whole district based 
„ on unsound principles. He caused a rough survey to be made 

bv Putwaris of the different fields, and then had the soils classed, simply by asking 
the villagers, who were collected in the place, to specify the colour of the soil of 
each field. If the soil of a field was said to be black, it was put down as first class , 
if brown or red, as second class ; or if gravelly, as third class. 


'Fhe statements of the villagers were not checked by any tests, but wen 
'imply accepted as facts. When the statements were contradictory, as very tfteu 



they were, the statement which set down the soil at the highest class was accepted. 
As may be imagined, the so-called classification of the soils was thoroughly wrong ; 
low classes of lands being often put down as first class, and vice versa. But the 
mischief did not stop here. The Talukdar introduced arbitrary rates of assessment. 
He calculated the cultivated area of each village in bighas, and the amount of the 
total assessment paid thereon. From these he produced an average rate, and this 
rate he proportionately divided into three classes, fixing the assessment on each 
class of land accordingly. 

The result was that great variations occurred in the assessments on the fields ; 
a cultivator who hitherto paid only Rs. lo for his holding had his assessment raised 
tenfold and vice versa. The consequence was that complaints poured in from all 
sides against the new settlement, thus necessitating the introduction of a regular 
survey and settlement to remedy this evil. 


Some of the taluicas in the Indur and Fllgundal districts were also some 

Kru'h snneyof Tndur roughly Surveyed under the supervision of the 

jnii tiguniiai. Talukdais. As these officers had no knowledge of survey 

work, the natural consequence was that the work turned out was in no way 
accurate. For instance, in the Biloli taluka of the Indur district, the jsurvey 
operations were not conducted on any principle. The lands of some villages 
were measured by plane table, others by cross staff and chain and iir some 
villages the measurements were made by chain alone. A very rough and 
therefore incorrect, classification of the soils was next attempted, and revised 
rates of assessment, based on these rough measurements and incorrect classification, 
were introduced. When the rates were announced, there was naturally much 
dissatisfaction among the cultivators, and to appease them the Talukdar, on his 
own authority, made reductions in cases where the assessment so fixed was consi- 
dered to be heavy, and granted all the registered occupants a lease for ten years. 

The Sadr Talukdar being dissatisfied with the course adopted by the first 
Talukdar, annulled the latter’s proceedings, and, in the course of a tour nude the 
following 'year (1291 Fasii), introduced new rates of his own, fixing the period 
of settlement at ten years. 


In the Malungar taluk of the Elgundal district the case was still worse. 

The late Mr. Gooroo Bhimra, then Talukdar of the district, 
although an energetic officer and an old servant of 
was unacquainted with the principles of land revenue admini- 
stratis. He considered the ootlay inewred on a scientific autvtfy and 


Rough Smvty of Md- 
lufig.ir Takfe. 



settlement a waste of money, and he had an idea that a rough survey and 
settlement would equally answer the purpose of a regular survey. With this 
object he submitted to Government a scheme by which the lands were to be 
surveyed by Village Putwaris, under the supervision of a few experienced surveyors, 
who were to test the work done by the former. As the introduction of a regular 
survey in the Elgundal district would have taken some time, Government 
thought it expedient to introduce, as an experiment, a rough survey into the 
Malungur taluka. Accordingly, a sum of Rs. 4,500 was sanctioned for the 
payment of the salaries of the testing surveyors, and under the supervision of 
the Talukdar these survey operations were started. When, however, it was found 
that the work could not be done by the Putwaris, the Talukdar, acting on his own 
authority, and without consulting his immediate superior officer, employed trained 
measurers to carry on the work, paying them out of deductions made from the 
remuneration allowances of the Patels and Putwaris. He also employed a number 
of chain -bearers, paying them from the ay a allowances of the hegarrtes. He allotted 
to the measurers more work than they were able to perform in a day, and as there 
was no efficient supervision exercised over them, they sent in false returns of their 
work, and in several instances they entered false areas in their field-books without 
doing any field-work whatever. Things went on like this for a whole year, and it 
was only on the arrival in the district of a newly-appointed Talukdar that this 
fraud was detected. The work had eventually to be abandoned. 


There are other instances of this kind, but it would be superfluous to 
„ . , enumerate them here. Experience, however, showed that 

ajtpanment. Survey settlements made on these rough and read\ 

principles completely revolutionized existing rates ; the new rates so fixed 
were not equally distributed ; dissatisfaction was created among the culti- 
vators, and they began to lose confidence in the justice of Government. At last 
the revenue officers urged upon Government the necessity of a regular survey and 
settlement, and, as has been observed before, it was finally decided in 1285 Fasli to 
start survey operations without any further delay under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Mahdi Ali, Munir Nawaz Jung, now Financial and Political Secretary. 
Experimental operations were first commenced in the Paitan taluk of the 
Aurungabad district, and as they proved successful, the survey was gradually extended 
to other districts. About the beginning of the year 1287 Fasli, survey operations 
were started in the Southern Division, and a survey party was formed for that 
purpose under a Superintendent about the end of the same year. This was followed 
bv a third survey which, under the supervision of Moulvie Nazeer Ahmed, then 
Sadr Talukdar, commenced operations in the Medak district in the Northt'rn 
Division. Later on, by an order of Government, this survey was brought under the 
of the Settlement Commissioner. 
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The experimental operations were conducted on two ditHreni sybtenis, 
with a view to ascertain, by actual trial, which wa^ best aJaptid 

B jmb > S\ tc*n ot Stt- 

iitmeit dtcitied on. countrv. In bomc \ illagcs of the Paiiaii t.iluk the 

measurements were conducted on the principles prevailing in the Nurth- 
West Provinces, while in others the Deccan system was aeiuptcJ, The 
points of difference betw'cen these two methods were carefully, noted, aiiu 
their relative advantages and defects minutely observed. Mr. Mahdi Vld' 
long and intimate acquaintance with the svstem prev'^ailing in the North- 
West Provinces naturally prejudiced him in its favor, and had the matter 
solely rested with him, it would perhaps havx' been introduced in preffcrenci 
to the system obtaining in the Bumbav Presidenev and in Bexar. Tuv 
Government, however, did not leav’c the choice entirely to Munir Nawaz. Jung 
but desired to see for itself the results of both these svsfcms before making .. 
final selection, and it was detcTmined to inaugurate the survev in a few village^ 
by way of experiment with both of these methods. I'his resoUffi<itj havina 
rendered it necessary for Munir Navvax Jung tr> inquire irrto the principles of :hi 
Bombay system, to which he w'as a perfect stranger, he took pains to stuJv its rN. 
and progress as set forth in the various reports written by the gifted officers with 
whom the system in question originated, and in the controversy which was carried 
on for some time betw'cen the Board of Kevenue, North-West Provinces, and the 
Bombay Survey Authorities. Atid, not to rely on mere secondary knowledge* arid 
information, in obedience to Government orders, Munir Nawaz Jung trave'llcd i)ve‘r 
the Poona, Ahmednagar, Khandesh and Akola districts, and made himself personallv 
acquainted with the working of the survey in these parts. These inquiries proved 
very useful in the end, for they convinced Goveniment that the Deccan system wa*- 
more* suited to this country, and that the* introduction of the other would not only 
be attended with serious consequences, but would rcvolutimiize the whole system 
on which the administration of the land revenue was carried on. Because, however 
suited the latter system might be to the North-West Provinces, where the zemindan 
tenure is the prevailing form of occupancy, it would not answer in this country, 
where the ryotwari system prevails. Moreover, in fixing upon the Bombay system 
the Government thought it would be following a sure guide, for it is now nearly 
forty years since it was first introduced into the greater part (ff the Bombay 
Presidency, during which period it has been attended with signal success. Ultimately 
therefore, on the recommendation of Munir Nawaz Jung, Government adopted the 
Bombay system. The present operations are conducted on that system, with the excep- 
tion of a few trivial changes in the minor details, effected to suit local circumstances. 

Upwards of half eff the Paitan taluk was surveyed, and several were 

^ cla^d tnidfcf 'iMunir Nawaz Jung's direct At 

the outset the survey had great to contend 
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igainst. Munir Nawaz Jung and must of the men under him were new to the work. 
T.lie supervision, therefore, was not all that it ought to have been. The work, 
for want of method and experience, was not conducted on any uniform principle. 
1 he measurements were carried out both by the plane table as well as the cross staff 
and chain, and, while some field-books were kept in one form in Persian, others were 
kept in another form in Mahratta The division >jf [and into survey numbers was 
not m all cases made accordin_g to rule. The wijrk of erecting boundary niiirks 
was not satisfactorily performed. The holders of land had been directed to 
construct their own marks, and as they had no time to spare from their own field 
work, they were naturally remiss in doing so, and thus weeks elapsed before the 
marks were erected, and a great deal of the measurer’s time was in consc(|uence lost. 
In many cases, owing to the ryot’s ignorance, most of the marks that were ccjiistructed 
were not made to fall straight on the boundary' lines. Acting on the experience 
gained in the year, the practice of getting the ryots to erect their own mirks was 
discontinued, and the work was given out on contract to experienced men. 

It may here be mentioned that, about the middle of the y'ear 
s>sttm of liounUrv ^^93 F^^sli, some modifications were introduced by General 

/-M r j 1 

Glasford, the then Settlement Commissioner, in the system 
up to then followed regarding the damarcation of fields. Bcfjre that 
time it had been the practice to demarcate fields by having earth mounds erected, 
or stones fixed at each corner, and stones put up at each bend along their boun- 
daries. Besides this, earth mounds were put up at specified distances along boun- 
daries Avhere the fields were large. I'he modification made was to have the four 
corners only of fields demarcated, tloing away with fixing stones at the bends, and 
erecting earth mounds at specified distances along the boundaries. In his report to 
Government, in pointing out the saving that would be effected in the cost of the 
marks, General Glasford stated that in many parts of the Telingana country the 
people had already marked the corners of fields by stones firmly embedded in the 
soil, and he believed there would be no difficulty in extending the custom to other 
districts, so that when the survey of a district was commenced the fields would be 
readily distinguished. In I'elingana, therefore, in future, General Glasford said, no 
boundary marks would have to be erected by the Survey Department, the work of 
inspection would be comparatively light, and no accounts would be required to be kept. 
'Ihis new system, General Glasford further mentioned, had already been introduced 
into Telingana, and that in the Western and Southern Divisions fields wijuid have to 
be demarcated by mounds or by stones, whichever proved the cheapest and easiest of 
construction, at their four corners only, and that for the ensuing year, at all events, 
these boundary marks would be put up by cultivators as had been hitherto done. 
The Settlement Commissioner also stated that the exterior boundaries of villages 
Would continue to be demarcated in the same manner as before. 
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Since, about the middle of the yeii Fisli, this new system has been 

followed, and although in some districts it has worked with fair success, it 
has not done so in other districts. It can easily be understood that, during the 
cold and hot weather, when survey operations are carried on in the dilferent 
villages, the ryots are mostly employed in their agricultural work, and cannot 
spare the necessary time or hboi to construct mirks along the houndaiies of their 
fields The consequence is that senous delay arises in carrying out this work , a 
gieat deal of correspondence ensues with the Re\eniie authorities; and the sm/tior 
is often delayed for days together in a village after his own legitimate woik ha' 
been completed. In the Indur district, where survey operations have lately been 
started, the occupants have flatly refused to put up their boundary marks, and the 
Talukdar has written more than once to say that it was impossible for the ryots to 
do the work, and that it should be given out on contract. The consequence is 
that the survey work in Indur is greatly retarded. The system of getting ryots 
to put up their own marks has many advantages to recommend it, but there are 
also many difficulties in the way which must not be lost sight of. In prosperous 
talukas, where the ryots are fairly well off, where labor is scarce, and where they 
are obliged to devote their whole time and attention to their fields, they are averse 
to having to construct the boundary marks themselves, and would prefer getting 
the work done by contract through the Survey Department. On the other hand, 
where the ryots are not prosperous, and where labor can easily be obtained, it is 
an undoubted advantage to the ryots to put up their own marks. The present 
system, therefore, of enforcing the cultivators to construct their own marks, may 
have to be slightly modified according to the circumstances of the different 
districts. 

But to revert to the difficulties that were experienced in carrying on the 
Measurement by Acre Revenue Survey operations in the Paitan Taluk. The bigha 
was the standard of measurement first adopted, and the lands 
of upwards of a hundred villages were measured accordingly. At this stage it was 
found that, according to the standard adopted, the maps that were prepared by the 
survey would not correspond with the maps got up by the British Survey, for this 
reason that their standard of measurement was the acre, while that of the 
Aurungabad Survey was the bigha. Their measurements were made by a 33-feet 
chain, and their village maps prepared on a scale of 20 such chains to an inch, 
whereas the Aurungabad measurements were carried out with a 36-feet chain, while 
the maps were got up on the same scale of 20 chains to an inch. Government, 
therefore, adopted the English statute acre as the unit of measurement instead of 
Thfe boundaries of such vUla^ maps as were prepared on 'lligha 
measuteufent were e«encled to meet the new scale, . / ‘ 
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It was difficult to get an organised staff of trained men for the survey 

although, when commencing the work, a few hands from 

Tiammg of Surveyors 

Poona and elsewhere had been obtained. Gradually, 
however, a number of qualified hands were obtained from Berar. But this slight 
accession of strength was insufficient for carrying on the work, and more officers and 
surveyors were necessary. Munir Nawaz Jung, therefore, proposed that men should 
be specially trained for the work, and his proposal was sanctioned by Government. 
Two measures were adopted for training these men. The first was to give them 
practical knowledge of the working of the Revenue Survey, by sending them to the 
actual spot where the operations were being conducted under the supervision of the 
Superintendent at Aurungabad ; the second was to impart to them a theoretical 
knowledge of the woik, for which purpose a school at Hyderabad was established 
under the personal superintendence of Munir Nawaz Jung, In establishing this 
school, the main object in view was to induce suitable persons in Hyderabad to 
undergo a thorough training in the work of the Revenue Survey, so as to obviate the 
necessity of bringing in outsiders. In Aurungabad this scheme was partly success- 
ful, and a few of the natives of the country, besides some foreigners, received a very 
good training, and are now employed in the departments where they give general 
satisfaction. But in Hyderabad the plan did not work successfully. The prospect 
of getting a monthly salary attracted at first nearly three hundred students to the 
establishment, but most of them could not stand the hard work necessarily involved 
in the training they had to undergo, and their names had to be struck off the roll, 
owing to irregular attendance and idle habits- Of the remainder, nearly eighty 
students were able to pass the necessary examination, and were pronounced qualified 
for service. 


The head of the department is the Survey and Settlement Commissioner, who 

Comtitutwn of Suivty submits his annual Budget to Government, specifying the 
Dcpiitmciu. amount required for each survey under different heads. 

Once the budget is sanctioned, the Commissioner has power to divert the sums 
sanctioned from one head to another head, so long as he does not exceed 
the total sum sanctioned for each survey. The details of all administrative 
arrangements connected with the work and establishments over which he 
exercises control are left to the Commissioner. Owing to diversity of circum- 
stances, a certain method of practice in one survey may be found unsuitable in another 
survey, and as the Commissioner is the best judge of these matters, he arranges all 
details as seem to him best suited to the state of the country in which the survey is 
working. The internal arrangement of the survey is left to the discretion of 
the Superintendent. The appointment of assistants and sub-assistants rests with 
the Commissioner, but, as a rule, the Superintendent nominates them , md sends 



up thcii names to the Coinmibbiont.r f(;r s ulction. As these cifficers have to ^vnrk 
directly under the Superintendent, who is the responsible head of his survey, it is 
necessary he should have a voice in the appointment of his subordinates. 'W ith 
the exception of the assistants and sub-assistants, the appointment of other officers 
in the different branches of the survey rests entirely with the Superintendent. With 
the exception of the aval karkoon, or head clerk, the appointment of the office 
establishment rests with the assistant in charge. The confirmation of the 
Superintendent is required to the nomination by the assistant of any measurer or 
classer. 

The office routine work of the Superintendent, and the manner in which the 
survey work is carried on, may be explained as follows: — In 

Routmv of work. 

the Superintendent’s office, there are two different establish- 
ments, the one under the Superintendent himself and the other under the 
Manager, as that officer Is now called. The old designation of this officer 
was Deputy Superintendent, but it was changed into Manager about three 
yeais ago. Besides exercising general supervision over his own and other 
office establishments, the Superintendent has special control over the different 
measuring and classing establishments. To the Manager is entrusted the supervision 
over the accounts, stores, printing and mapping branches. The Superintendent 
himself cannot directly send for any sums of money from the Treasury, nor can he 
make any disbursements of money except through his Manager. The former merely 
issues the necessary orders, while the latter executes them. Owing to this system 
legularity and accuracy are insured in the accounts, while the work in the stores 
and mapping branches is carried on with efficiency. It may be mentioned that in 
the Northern Division the appointment of Manager does not exist, as the survey 
there is carried out on a small scale, and, therefore, the Superintendent himself 
conducts all the duties appertaining to a Manager. Each Superintendent has a staff 
of assistants under him. Each assistant, placed in charge of a measuring establish- 
ment, has a Deputy with about 30 measurers ; if in charge of a classification establish- 
ment, he has a Deputy with about 30 classers. Up to the end of the year 1292 
Fasli, the measurement and classing work was carried on by two different establish- 
ments ; the papers of each taluk, after having been surveyed, were handed over to 
the classing establishment which classified the lands. In the year 1293, however, a 
change was introduced in the system, since which both the measurement and 
classification work has been tarried on by the same establishment. The lands of a 
village are fitst measured, and after that classed by the same individual, when 
the papers are ready for settlement the following year. Most of the establishments 
Work on this principle, and there are very few in which the old systeia** bf 

Oft the work of rfteasurenaettt and classihcation by two different;, ^Lbllsh- 

1 ,1 
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ments is kept up. This new system was introduced by General Glasford, the late 
Commissioner, and although it ensures a certain amount of economy, the work is 
said to suffer in efficiency by being carried on simultaneously. Two of the three 
Superintendents have expressed an opinion adverse to this system, and the matter 
is under the consideration of the present Commissioner, In addition to the fore- 
going establishments, each assistant has three karkoons and four peons. The 
establishments under these assistants are named alphabetically, being called the 
A, B, C, See., establishments. The measurers make daily reports of the 
amount of work performed to the assistant in charge, and the latter 
reports weekly to the Superintendent, who, when on tour, forwards his diary, as well 
as those of his assistants, to the Survey Commissioner, and this official is thus 
enabled to supervise the whole of the work done by the Superintendent and his 
subordinates. Each measurer or classer is expected to turn out a certain amount of 
work every day, and if this is not done, and no valid reason shown for the deficient 
outturn of work, a proportionate amount of fine is levied upon him. About ten 
per cent, of the work done is tested by the Superintendent, the assistant and the sub- 
assistant, and this ensures accuracy in the measurement and classification work. 
During the rainy season, when the establishments return to their respective head- 
quarters, the maps and the calculations of areas, and the figures regarding the 
classification work are checked, and all errors rectified. 

When once the survey operations were fairly started in the Aurungabad 

district, it was considered desirable, for the satisfaction of 

tnspection by Mi.Beynon. 

Government, that the work done should be checked by 
some able and experienced officer of the British Revenue Survey. The services 
of Mr. R. R. Beynon, then Superintendent Berar Revenue Survey, were 
accordingly obtained from the Resident by His Excellency the late Minister. 
From about the end of November 1877 until about the beginning of 
January 1878, Mr, Beynon travelled over the Aurungabad district and 
personally tested the measurement and classification work in some of the taluks, 
including Paitan, where the survey had been first started. The results were very 
satisfactory, as will be seen from the following extract from the concluding portion 
of Mr. Beynon’s diary *. — “ It is only necessary for me to add, in conclusion, that 
the work has been carried on exceedingly well. Out of all the numbers I have 
tested, in only one has the diflFerence in measurement amounted to three per cent., 
while in classification the difference has in no case amounted to 2 annas. The 
mounds and stones have been erected according to regulation, although 
in some villages the handhs have been somcAyhat in arrear. The office 
records in all branches are neatly and carefully kept, and the work has 
progressed rapidly, except when delayed by siclcness among the measurers, or owing 
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to villages being ciesetted by laniine, and, at the same time, the expenditure has 
been reasonable.” Speaking about the cost of the survey, Mr. Beynon says : — “The 
total cost for the department, last season, was very reasonable, and, owing to the 
small pay of the superintending officers, the low rate (about one-half) paid for 
boundary marks, and also to the fact that flag-holders and chainmen receive no 
payment, the cost per acre was much less than in Berar. The cheapest rate at which 
the work was ever done in Berar was in the season 1862-63, when the cost per acre 
was 2 annas | pie, and that was when the boundary marks were erected by the 
villagers and not by contract; while, latterly, the cost per acre was generally over 
3 annas, while the cost of the Aurungabad Survey last season was only i anna 
pies (British) per acre.” As regards the rates at which contracts for the erec- 
tion of boundary marks were given out, Mr. Beynon writes: — “The total 
expenditure on the boundary marks last season was Rs. i,i 8 , 779 > of which 
Rs. 79,186 were spent on mounds and Rs, 39 i 593 stones. The contract 
rates were Halli Sicca annas 6 for mounds and 6 annas for stones ; these rates are 
very reasonable and much less than the lowest contracts entered into in Berar, where 
the rates were Government annas 10 and annas 6 respectively.*’ As regards the 
system of testing, Mr. Beynon said ; — “ With the large number of measurers at pre- 
sent attached to each establishment, a large amount of testing has necessarily to be 
left to the Nimtandars, ox testing karkoons, as the assistant is not able to do the 
whole of it himself, and there is, consequently, a natural tendency to throw the chief 
portion of the testing on the former. I think, therefore, it would be more satisfac- 
tory if the measuring establishments were reduced to an average of about 22 men 
each, which is considered a fair complement in Bombay and Berar, apd let the whole 
of the work be done by the assistant himself. If the Bombay or Berar Progress 
Reports are consulted, it will be seen that hardly any testing by native agency is 
allowed, on an average not more than one or two tests per establishment during the 
whole season, and these only in very exceptional cases when circumstances have 
prevented the assistant from taking the test hinisclf. I observe that some of the 
measurers appointed draw only H. S. Rs. 10 and even Rs. 8 per mensem ; considering 
the work they have to do, tins Is too little, In Berars bheknars, or learners, received 
Rs. 8 and Rs, 10 (Government), and articles of consumption are much dearer now 
than they were formerly. On being appointed to a village, a measurer received 
Gflfer|iinen.t Rs, r % and after six months, if his work turned out well, he was 
en^tled to. an increase to Rs. 15, and after that his pay was raised by periodical 
Increments, tp Rs^ 40^ Ip Bp?^: there were three peons attached to e^ph establish* 
iw@ftt on Rs. & per mensem, while here there are four, the additional one being 
£0?** 'tho ^‘>Nin|itacid9f.” The peons draw H. S. Rs, 7 each, bein^/ air 
of estebll^hpiefit. If th® esfc^blilli^^pts as 
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they were in Berar, the Nimtandar being abolished, it would then only be 
necessary to retain three peons, and in that case I would suggest that their 
pay be increased to Rs. 8 each, or Rs. 24 per establishment. It is evident that 
men in the position of measurers and survey peons have numerous opportunities 
of extorting money or provisions from villagers, and it is difficult to find 
fault with them unless their pay is such as to raise them above want ; if their 
pay is sufficient, they can have no excuse.” It may be here explained that when the 
work was first started no trained agency for testing existed. The assistants had to 
be trained to the work, aid being new to it, their manner of work was rather slow ; 
and therefore testing karkoons were employed to assist them. Had it not been for this 
measure, the assistant alone would never have been able to do all the testing work 
himself. But directly the assistants acquired experience in the work, the testing 
karkoons were done away with. This occurred in the latter part of the year 1878, 
and since then all the work has been done by the assistants themselves, and the 
percentage of testing by them in each establishment is slightly higher than that 
obtained in the Berar Survey. The salaries of the measurers have latterly been raised, 
and no measurer is now employed on less than Rs. 1 5 per mensem. 

In January of the year 1880, His Excellency the late Minister visited 

, . , . „ Aurungabad, and a little later he was ioined there by the 

Inspection by the Eesi- t? ? j j 

dent md other Officers. Resident, Sir Richafd Meade, Colonel Bell, Judicial 

Commissioner, Berar, and Colonel Trevor, the then 1st Assistant Resident. 
His Excellency inspected all the records of the Revenue Survey Offices, and under 
his supervision the measurement and classification of a few fields of a village were 
tested with very satisfactory results. On the 28th of January, the Resident and 
Colonels Bell and Trevor visited the Survey Offices in company with the Minister, 
and the following copy of a letter from the Resident to His Excellency will show 
that Sir Richard Meade was very much pleased with his inspection : — ■ 

Aurungabad, 2 <)th yanuary 1880. 

Mv DEAR NaWAB, 

ISfow that I underatand we have finished all that your Excellency wi‘?hed me to 5:ec m 
connection with the affairs here, I think I mav isciiit 'ton ui ihts mj) of iht itiy great giatifi- 
Cation that ha'^ heen affnhltii int !n thio eppoininit) of ohseiuna; then cniichuDn ard woikin’. 

S'hf 'iilc (>i tin. ludditis , «(ud th( gcueialchat letci of ihc mannei in wiiuh ihc woA n 
earned on, 50 l.ii i lan 1’^ gatbeicd hum all that camV bcioic me, aic in eieiy lespect excellent, 
and reflect much ciedit on the official in whose hands the control oi the same lies. 

The Work and lecords of the Survey Department appeared to me to be admirable and to 
leave nothing to be desired, and the caic thathas been bestowfedon everything connected with this 
depat tmenr was very striking. 
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The settlement operations aie, of couise, quite distinct from the survey work, but I gathered 
that they are being conducted with equal care, 

I will only add that the state of the oflS^ces is worthy of the guild cuy m which they arc 
located, and that it was a real pleasure to visit them, 

Altogethei I cannot thank your Excellency too heartily foi the great treat you hare 
afforded to Lady Meade and myself by this most interesting visit to Aurungabad and its charming 
Surroundings. All our party will cairy away with m most pleasant memories of this trip* 

Believe me, 

Youis very sinceiefy, 

(bd.) RICHARD MEADE. 


The Revenue Survey has done one very important work, and that is the 
* settlement of long-existing boundary disputes, which have been 

Bomiclniy Disputes. , i j* ■ 

a fruitful source of quarrel between Jagirdars and district 
officers, and among the ryots of the villages in which they existed. The following 
statement will show in detail the number of boundary disputes which wete 
taken on the file from 1285 down to 1293 Fasli ; the number of cases decided 
(i) between Government villages only, and (a) between Government and Jagir 
villages ; and the number remaining to be decided at the end of the last-mentioned 
year : — 


Boundary Dispute Cases, 1285 to 1293 Fasli. 



Number of Disputes filed. 

Dumber decided. 

Remaining undecided on the 
' FILE AT 1 KE or 1293 Fasw, 

i 

1 

Division 

Between 

Government 

Villages 

only 

i 

Between 
Government 
and Jagir 
Villages 

Total. 

Between 

Government 

Villages 

only 

Between 
Government 
and Jagir 
Villages 

' Total 

Between 

Government 

Villages 

only, 

Between 
Government 
and Jagir 
; Villages. 

; Total, 

Western 

554 


85S 

SS 4 : 

300 

854 


4 

4 

Southerii 

221 

974 

ms 

221 

959 

1,180 

i 

IS 

IS 

NojrtMcrta , 

4 J 

S 7 

ISO 

38 

71 

109 

5 

16 

21 

i 1 Tct4... 

m 

r 4 

1,365 

2,183 

■ 

1,330 

2,143 

s 



[ 

’ 35 

^ tM 

40 

L.. 
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As numerous boundary disputes existed in the Southern Division (Gulberga ) , 
and as Government had to deal there with powerful and often obstrepeious 
Jagirdars, it was considered desirable to appoint a special boundary dispute Settle- 
ment Officer, with a few assistants under him, for the settlement of these disputes. 
A Settlement Officer was accordingly appointed for this special work, with about 
seven assistants under him. The work done by these officers did not come up to 
the expectations of Government, and this branch of the department was accordinglv 
abolished about the beginning of 1292 Fasli. 

From 1285 down to 1293 Fasli, the measurement work turned out by the three 
surveys in the Western, Southern and Northern Divisions 

JVfeasuieraent Woik 

amounts to about 14,174,552 acres. The followmg table will 
afford detailed information on this head : — 


Measurement, 1285 to 1293 Fasli, 


Dnisioms, 

Number 
ot Villages 
surveyed. 

Survey 

Niimbets 

Area measured 
in acies. 


Westcrri 

00 

329,841 

7,723,753 


Boiithcm 

1,962 

211,405 

5,034-, 383 

419,707 acres surveyed in the I#Higsiigai 
districts under the supervision of the late 
Mr. Shaik Bavood, then Talukdar, have 
been included, No information regarding 

Northern ....a.,,, 

501 

78,226 

1,416,416 

the number of villages and survey nunibcrs: 
IS farthconin>g as regards this area. 

Total,., 

6,278 

619,472 

14,174,552 



It may here be stated that the measurement operations were started in 
the Western Division about the rniddle of the year 1285 ; in the Southern Division 
about the beginning of the year 1287; and in the Northern Division about the end of 
1287. Hence the difference between the three divisions as regards the amount of 
work burned out. Then, again, in the Northern Division, where wet cultivation 
forms the chief feature in agriculture, the fields are very small in size, and 
^nsequently the outturn of work is proportionately less compared with the Mahratta 
«fnihiry, where dry crops are mostly cultivated, and where, therefore, the fields are 
muck in area, ,, •' 
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During the year 1294 the amount of work turned out by the thiee sur-vevs 
is as follows : — 


Measurement, 1294 Fash. 


Division ‘5 

j Nvjmber of Vilhges 
surveyed 

Survey Numbci'^ 

Area nieiaured in 
Acre*? 

t stern 

532 

4.9,956 

910,14'^ 

Southern * * 

326 

41,662 

! 

804,8 iS 

Noithern ..J 

17c 

21 . 43 " 

426,692 

Total.,.. 

I,0;£8 

in, 055 

2,141,655 


in the Western Division, the Aurungabad, Birh, Pabhaini, and six taluks of 
Kander district have been measured. In the Southern Division, the measurement 
of the Naldrug, Bidar and LIngsugur and two taluks of the Raichur district has 
been completed, and measurement operations are in progress in four taluks of the 
Gulberga district. In the Northern Division the measurement work has been com- 
pleted in the Medak District and in two taluks of the Nagar-Karnul district, and is 
in progress in four other talukas of the Nagar-Karnul district. 

The following statement will show the number of fields and area 
submitted to test in each division down to the yes’- 

Measyiement Tests 

1293 Fasli 

Measurement Tests, 1285 to 1293 Fa.sli, 


Divisions 

No, of Fields and Area tested. 

Test Percentige on Measurement 
! Work, 

Fields, 

Acres. 

Fields 

Aifts, 

Western 

34>943 

783,562 

10-59 

1 

!0“14 

Southern 

23,150 

414.522 

10-95 

S‘*2 3 

Northern ......... ... ........... 

7.337 

47>^77 

9‘37 

3 ‘n 

Total...... 

65,430 

*.*+5.361 

10*56 

8*80 
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The percentage of the fields and area tested in zhetliree surveys is satisfactory 
For the year 1294 Fasli, the tests taken are as follows ; — 


Measurement Tests, 1294 Fasli. 


Divisions 

No of Fields and Area teste i. 

Test Percentage on 
Work, 

Mcasnremert 

Fields. 

Acres, 

Fields, 

Acres 

Wcirtern - ... 

5,226 

78,167 

io| 


nj 



y 4 

SoutKem 

4.798 

84,623 

III 


10 



"Northern ........... 


18,201 

1 1 






1 i 

Total 

12,369 

180,991 

10*94 

8*45 


From 1285 down to i2'93 Fash, the classification work 

Chasification Woik, 

turned out by the three surveys amounts to 12,560,963 acres. 
The following table will ajfFord detailed information on this head : — 


Olassieication, 1285 TO 1293 Fasli, 


Divisions, 

Numbei 
of Villages 
classed. 

Suivey 

Numbers, 

Aaea 
classed m 
Acres. 

Remarks. 

Western 

3,552 

! 

321,059 

7,468,694 




Southern 

1,978 

156 

210,541 

5,196 

4,733,796 

358,473 

215,365 acres classed in the Lmsugur dib- 
tnct under the supervision of the late 
Mr. ShaikDavood, then Talukdar, have been 
included in this statement. No informa- 
tion as regards the number of villages cr 

N orthern 


Total.*. 

5,786 

5,36,796 

12,560,963 

survey numbers classed is available. 


The work done in 1294 Fasli is as follows ; — 


Classification, 1294 Fasli. 



Number 


Area 

Divisions, 

of Villages 

Survey Numbers. 

classed m 


classed. 


Acres, 

! 

Western ] 

692 

62,383 

1,160,549 

Southern 

461 

64,500 

1,192,189 

Northern ..... 

142 

51,209 

2 7,596 

5 

T* 0 tal !*•<<••• 


178^092 

2 , 616*334 

lMl<f ^ H fU' , , , » to , #!!?«■'!£ .„f W . M-*'. «*; 

^ , 1 ,.'*^,1 

L..,.d 1... 
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In the Western Division the classification work of the Aurungabad, Birh and 
Parbhaini districts and six out of seven taluks of the Nander district has been 
completed. In the Southern Division the work has been finished in the Naldrug, 
Bidar and Lingsugur districts, and two taluks of the Raichur district ; and 
classification operations have been started in five taluks in the Gulberga 
district. In the Northern Division the work has been completed in the Medak 
district, and operations have been started in the five taluks of the Nagar-Karnul 
district. 


Cbssificition Tests, 


The following statement will show the number of 
fields and area submitted to test in each division down to 
the year 1293 Fasli : — - 


CLASsiricATioN Test, 1285 TO 1293 Fasli. 


Dnisions, 

Number of Fields 
and Area tested 

Test Percentage on 
Clasbcrs’ Woik 


Fields 

Acies. 

Fields 

Acres 

Western 

Z7M9 

714,040 

1 1*72 

9-56 


Southern 

27,876 

414=597 

It^-24 

876 


Northern 

S.894 

22.155 


6* 1 8 


Total. 

71,419 

1,150,792 

I2'24 

9*36 



The number of fields and area submitted to test in 1294 Fasli is as follows :« — 


Classification Test, 1294 Fasli. 


Divisions. 

Number ot Fields 
and Area teste i. 

Percentage on 
Classers’ Work 

FicFls 

Acres 

Fields, 

Atre*'. 

Western .... 

6,581 

7,684 

4,416 

94,012 

90,493 

9,918 

lo'So 

1175 

875 

9-25 

8‘2 5 

8-50 

Southern ^ 

Northern 

Total 

18,681 

194=423 

10*48 

7‘44 


The total expenditure of the three surveys from the commencement of survey 
operations down to 1293 Fasli, and on which the cost per acre 
of the survey operations has been calculated, amounts to 


Expentiiture m Survey 
tnd Classification, 



Me^SUREMEKT I Ce4SSIFIC ^TION 
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Rs. 22,64,175. The subjoined table will afford the necessary information on thi^ 
head : — 



Tt?.o . 14.174, 5S2 25 i 16,19,6-7 6 1! o I 9* 112500,964 27 6,44,497 3 5 o o 94 22,64,174 
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From the foregoing statement it will be observed that the cost per acre ot 
measurement operations amounts to one anna 9^ pies ; of classification to 9I pies ; 
and the cost of the combined operations, including settlement, amounts to 2 annas 
l\ per acre. 2 annas 7^ piesHalli Sicca amounts to 2 annas 2 pies Govern- 
ment currency at the present rate of exchange, viz,, 20 per cent. This cost per acre 
may, therefore, be considered very satisfactory. It may be mentioned that the cost of 
the Survey Commissioner’s Office is not included in this ; if it is, the cost would 
amount to 2 annas 8.^ pies per acre. 

The total expenditure for 1294 Fasli is as follows ■ — 


Fash \eir 

Measurement 

Totil aiea 
classified 

Expen hture 

Cost per 
icie 

Total Expendituie 
on measurement 
and classification 

Cost per 
acre of the 
Expen di 
ture shou n 
m 

Column 8 

Total area 
measured 

Expenditure on 
the area measuied 

Cost pel 
acie 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Rs a. p. 

Rc T. p 


Rs. T. p 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a p 

Rs. i, 1 
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21,41,653 

1,75,000 3 7 

0 1 

2,610.333 

I53O5614 15 8 

0 0 

3,05,615 3 3 

0 2 I 


It will be observed that the cost per acre of measurement amounts to i anna 
3£ pies ; of classification to 9! pies , and the cost of the combined 

A.veragc Cost per Acre 

operations, including settlement, amounts to 2 annas i pie per 
acre. It will be seen that the cost of measurement for 1294 Fasli is less by 6 pies per 
acre than the average cost incurred for eleven years, i.e., from 1285 to 1293 Fasli; 
the cost of classification remains the same, while the cost of the combined operations, 
including settlement, is less by 6^ pies. This result may be considered as very 
satisfactory. 


The total expenditure on the erection of boundary marks from 1285 to 1293 
Fasli amounts to Rs. 18,38,109. Of this cost, the sum of 
Rs. 17,37,005, spent on erecting marks on occupied lands, has 
en, and is being recovered from the cultivators ; and Rs, 1,01,104 expended on 


Expend itiir-fs oi!i 
Boundary 
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erecting marks on waste lands has been included in the cost of the survey. 
The subjoined statement will afford detailed information on this head : — ■ 



For 1294 Fas]i the expenditure has been Rs. 1,96,773, Of this, the sum or 
Rs. 1,90,159, spent on erecting marks on occupied lands has been, and is being, 
recovered from the cultivators, and Rs. 6,614, expended on erecting marks on 
waste lands, has been included in the cost of the survey. The following' statement 
will give detailed information on this head:-— 
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In the Western Division, down to the year 1^94, Survey rates have been 
introduced into the districts of Aurangabad, Bidar daJ Paibhaini. In the Southern 
Division the Naldrug and Birh districts have been settled. In the Northern 
Division settlement operations have not as yet been introduced. The settlement 
papers of three talukas of the lingsugur district were received by Government 
from the Settlement Commissioner’s office last year, but as a difference of opinion 
existed between the Commissioner and the Superintendent as regards the grouping 
of the villages and the rates of assessment to be introduced into these talukas, the 
papers have been referred to the Subadar of the Division, and his opinion in the 
matter has been invited. Thus during the year 1294 in the Western Division only 
was the settlement introduced into five talukas of the Parbhaini district. 

The following table will show the difference between the old rates and the 
Survey Settlement rates in each division : — 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Old Rates. 

Survey Rateb, 

Acres, 

Assessment, 

1 

Average rate 
per Acre. 

Acres. 

Assessaient. 

Average rate 
per Acre. 


Rs. 

Rs. a, p. 


Rs. 

Rs. d . 1 

45,62,35s 

4,343,925 

0 15 2f 

5,374,766 

47 , 79 , *39 




! 

i 



i 












